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CHAPTER I 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE AVERAGE 
THOUGHTFUL MAN 

After a lon/5 period of ne/jlect and even dis- 
repute, philosophy is hefrinning to regain tlic at- 
tention of the average man. It is time. We 
]mvc unduly simplified our lives, so that tliey 
tend to consist almost exclusively of business 
and amusement. Multitudes have been trying 
the experiment of living without science and art 
and philosophy and even religion. The experi- 
ment was bound to fail, for it meant the pau- 
perization of life. When great interests that 
should form part of the content of life are ig- 
nored, the inevitable result is a sense of dissatis- 
faction, of futility, and doubt as to whether it 
is all worth while. Our greatest need is a clear 
vision of the only life that can satisfy, a life 
that is infonncd and disciplined by science and 
adorned and ennobled by art, that is widened, 
steadied and strengthened by philosophy, and 
that comes to flower in the religious spirit of 
faith, hope, gladness, reverence and love. Wc 

must realize that art is not merely for the ar- 
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tlst, t)mt sricnrc* in not for liihorntory invcKti- 
^iitorN filoiio, Hint pliilosopliy in not tlic cxcUi- 
Nivc liiisincNK .of profrsKioiiiil NcholiirK^ unci tlmt 
religion in not nolily for inonkM iiiwi iiuuh, Imt 
tliiit all of tlicKo art' for all the people, and tlmt 
flicjr arc indiNpoiiKahlc to the iivcra^c man. 

Acconlin^ to the Koer of (*oncord, one of tlie 
oflireN of -tlnH a^* in to annul the divorce between 
the lovers of truth and the loverM of i^oodnesH. 
]A*t UK hope that it will nUo succeed in annul- 
ling; the divorce between all the hi/;her interestH 
of life, and make us vividly realize tlmt they 
belonf^ together; tlmt they arc at their best only 
when they function to/;ether; and that we can 
neither do without them, nor with any one of 
them alone. |An art that is only for art's sake 
isolatcN itself, becomes unintelli/;ib]e, fantastic, 
irrelevant and re]K*llentJ He who is a philoso- 
))her and nothing else is a mere technical quib- 
bier. The man of science cannot afford to de- 
nude hiniNclf of all interests except those of his 
special investi|;ation, and religion that is de- 
tached from the life which it ought to sanctify 
loses all that could give it worth. And he who 
supposes that none of these tilings concerns liim 
does not know how poor he is. He is like a tree 
most of whose brandies have withered away. 

The need of clear, constructive thinking in 
religion, ethics, politics and social life is be- 
coming, urgent. Yet an aversion to systematic 
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thought lingers, and philosophy, which is csscn- 
tiiilly a struggle to rise above one-sided ideas 
and to attain to juster and more comprehen- 
sive views, is still regarded with distrust. On 
the other hand, it must he admitted that this 
situation is not due to mere perversity on the 
j)art of the people.. There, is some reason for 
their attitude. They sec that what might be 
called the sporting theory of philosophy at 
])resent prevails. Philosophy is a game, car- 
ried on by professionals and their pupils. One 
of the leading professors of the subject recently 
remarked that it is their business to teach those 
who arc preparing to teach others, so that a 
lay philosopher is a rarity. Yet it is the- lay- 
men, the men and women wlio are meeting life's 
problems and carrying on the world's work, 
iK'lio have most need of philosophy. They 
should find in noble views of reality consola- 
tion, strength, serenity, and an elevated joy. 
If, however, they look for help to current dis- 
cussions, they find the issues minute and subtle 
and the language so technical that they cannot 
understand it. And, when they do get some 
glimpse of the nature of the questions discussed 
by experts, they fail to see the relation of the 
discussions to the great interests they have at 
heart. 

Now it would, of course, be a mistake to de- 
preciate the value of these philosophic subtle- 
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tic8. Tlioy linvc their importance, and there 
iH fervid joy in playin/ip the ^ninc. Moreover^ 
ihr ]»hiyerH nrc for the ntont part cArnoNt and 
hinoere. Still, the ]Hihlic hns not unn/itiirully 
^ot the impression that the pjiilosopliers arc a 
«ct of critical warr iors, wlio are constantly 
fifrjitinf; with one another, who never construct 
or achieve anythin/:;, and whose speculations go 
round and round without making any real prog- 
ress. The average man who for any reason 
takes up a book on philosophy fmds frequent 
reference to other writers, among them the very 
greatest, coupled with such terms of criticism 
as fallacy, mistake, confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, logical failure, loose generalization, an- 
thropomor])hism and provincialism. He has 
heard, e. g., of idealism and, though he does 
fiot understand it, he has supposed it to he 
something nohle and exalted, and it is therefore 
with some dismay that he reads such a descrip- 
tion of it as that of Mr. Hobhouse: — ^ Indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say that the efTect of 
idealism on the woHd has been mainly to sap in- 
tellectual and moral sincerity, to excuse men in 
their consciences for professing beliefs which on 
the meaning ordinarily attached to them they 
do not hold, to soften the edges of all hard con- 
trasts between right and wrong, truth and fal- 
sity, to throw a gloss over stupidity, and preju- 
dice, and caste, and tradition, to weaken the 
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bases of reason, and disincline men to the search- 
ing analysis of their habitual ways of think- 
ing." 

The recent controverny over pragmaHsm, for 
example, is confusing to the public. The move- 
ment started with an article by Mr. C. S. Peirce, 
ihc . ob j e c t of wjiich^ was to show how to make 
ourjdcopij'jfiar. The theory was espoused by 
Prof. James, and by him and others has been 
preached as a sorfc of philosophic gospel which 
promises deliverance from the metaphysical 
troubles which have long afllicted our race. The 
result is that in some respects the fog is greater 
than it was before. The new method has not 
enabled these who use it to make pur ideas clear 
as to the method itself, and pragmatism is a 
term of uncertain meaning. It may signify a 
theory of knowledge, a theory of truth, an em- 
pirical metaphysics, a pluralistic view of reality, 
an emphasis on the biological method of ap- 
proach to philosophical problems, or a mere in- 
surgent spfrit. 

The layman is, therefore. Justified in feeling 
that if the professionals cannot understand one 
another, he can spend his leisure hours to better 
advantage than in seeking enlightenment or 
<ie]p in any way from this quarrelsome crew, 
lie may even rejoice in the tliought that they 
escape much trouble who let philosophy alone. 
Ncvcrthelcssy such a conclusioni natural and ap- 
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parciiMy justifirri timii^Ii it. I)c, is for the lay- 
man hiniftcif most unfortunate. For philosophy 
IN not a thin^^ which men can take up or let 
nlonc, as they ])lease. It lies alonp; the path 
of (lc\i*lopment, ami can he escaped ' only by 
those who rnnnin immature. We live at first 
by instinct, by habit, by the tradition which as 
children we receive on authority. As we ma- 
ture, the period of reflection inevitabl}' comes. 
Tlw faith by which we live must be examined, 
criticiNcd, rationalized and purified. We con- 
tinue to believe by instinct, perhaps, but it is 
no les8 an instinct or an imperious desire to un- 
diTstand what we believe. ** Experience," says 
Sir Henry Jones, " is a process that changes 
and grows, and at a certain stage of the evo- 
lution of nmn's rational nature, reflection arises 
inevitably. It becomes the urgent condition of 
further development. The future can be faced 
only in the light of the past which only reflec- 
tion recovers ; and the individual or a nation can 
achieve a new triumph only if it has learnt the 
lesson of itji own deeds. Reflexion must suoceed 
action and set free its meaning, if better action 
is to follow." 

When a man arri\'es at this stage, when his 
experience is becoming reflective and he feels the 
need of understanding himself, it is a great 
misfortune for him if the unfavorable impres- 
sion he has formed of philosophers leads him ' 
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to i/]^orc the Iciidin^ tliinkcrs nnri the great 
intellcctunl constructions of liistory. It is as 
if one should dcsi)isc the achievements of medi- 
cal science and in all cmer^ncies attempt to he 
]iis own physician. We do not think hif^hly of 
the wisdom of those wlio without study and ex- 
perience assume to he physicians, lawyers, engi- 
neers and financiers. One of the hardest and 
most necessary lessons we have to learn is that 
men are highly specialixed in their ahilities and 
capacities, and that the greatest of them are 
apt to be mere chihiren in the matters they have 
not specially studied. Their judgments arc ma- 
ture and trustworthy in regard to things with 
which their experience has made them familiar; 
but outside of these limits, they have no back- 
ground for their judgments and are as help- 
less as schoolboys. I once met an eminent engi- 
neer, justly esteemed in his profession and with 
solid achievements to his credit. l\y these he 
apparently set little store. His interest was in 
telepathy and spiritualism, upon which he 
seemed - to feel competent to have an opinion 
after reading a few popular works on the sub- 
ject. 

The case is not diflTercnt with philosophy. 
The last twenty-five centuries of thinking on 
the great problema of life have not been with- 
out result. And when even a first rate man of 
science^ such as Karl Pearson^ affects to despise 
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the mctApliysiciftnii, Anil then proceeds to con- 
■trurt A pitj'choloKy anil pliilosophy of hi* owiit 
tlic product in only wlmt niiglit hnvc Wn rx- 
pcctMJ, — (MHulc und Hiperficinl, Ilncckcl, likc- 
wine, n, mi^lity ninn in science, scorninf; the 
neliievi'mcnlK of tlic ronstructivc thinkers who 
preceded hiiiu miccccds liy his own elFnrts in 
renrliinj; a pliiloxoplij' w)iich lie prenclics as a 
f^»pe), hihI of vliirh lie i> very prnuil, but 
which the hintory of thoiiKlit kIiowk to linvc been 
«t<nined inn re thnn two Ihnusnnd yenrs nf^o. 

Aniumlly, wc iniiKt do our own thinking, but 
not in isolation. Unless wc nre to repent tl)c 
ttilHlnkei whicli were mndc nnil corrected lonf* 
ngo, wc must think injthc liglit of other men's 
Ihoii/rbtii. I''or the hislory of philosophy is bv 
nolneans so profitless ns the avcrftf^e man n' 
with some e:(nise suppose. 'It i* the story 
the lone ''Ihiih of hniiinn thought through i 
Bf{eii, nnd those who are to think elTcctively 
present Ahj problems muni know somelhinit 
;ts course nnd the net result of it all.J) 1 
Rrcnt systems of the past nrc not obsoK 
I1,ry arc rcnlly difTcrcnt views of our mai 
tided world. Prof. Fnlckcnbcrf; states this t-^ 
M follows: "The Greek view of the world 
M elassir as the plastic art of Phidias and 
q>ic of Homer; tlic Christinn, ns eternally *■ 
«■ the architecture of the Middio Aftcs; 
modem, ai irrefutable ai Goctltc's poetry i 
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the music of Bcctlioven. The views of the worhl 
which proceed from the spirits of (lifFerent ages, 
AS products of the general development of cul- 
ture, are not so much thoughts as rhythms in 
thinking, not theories hut inojln nf intuiriftn- 
saturnted with feelings of worth. ** 

That is, to understand these great interpreta- 
tions is not only to know something about tlic 
univerne; it is to enter into the minds of tlic 
thinkers who formulated them. It is to know 
the spirit of the ages that produced them, the 
character and disposition of the Greek, the Ger- 
man, the French, the English, an<l other na- 
tions and peoples. Such studies influence for 
good the ignorant and opinionated mind, and 
give it a largeness and humanity that is one of 
the greatest goods of life. 

An increasing number of men and women in 
modern society arc reaching this reflective period 
and arc experiencing what might be called 
the philosophic need. Constant prc-occupation 
with detail, even when attended by material suc- 
cess, docs not satisfy them; so they arc reach- 
ing out for .they know not what. They have a 
vague sense that as human beings it is their 
privilege to live in the light of the whole. They 
wish to rise above the ordinary provincialism 
and to see life more in its true proportions. 
Tliis they instinctively fcfel is necessary to sta- 
bility and poise of mind* To. study philosophy 
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nicftns to nsccnd to tlic Riiiiiinits of thought; it 
ifi to look clown the long vistns of evolution, to 
fiec the tendcneieH which, have brought us to the 
present nnd arc hearing us on to the future. 
It is to '* be no more chiidren, tossed to nnd fro, 
and cnrrial about with every doctrine." It is 
to cense to be lost nnd bewildered in the detail 
.of life; it is to get one*s benrings in the world 
nnd to see the present in its setting in history. 

Those who arc trying the exficrinient of liv- 
ing without philosophy nmy object thnl they 
feel no such needs, anil that this is but the state- 
ment of a pJiilosopher who naturally magnifies 
the interest dear to his heart. But the fact is 
that most civilized men have this need and sat- 
isfy it in one way or another. Every great reli- 
gion contains within it, either explicit or implicit, 
n philosophy, a characteristic world-view. It is 
not cxpresscil in the language of the schools. 
Indeed, it is often hidden by the poetic and re- 
ligious emotions associated with it, like a trellis 
covered with vines and flowers. Thus the fa- 
miliar liebrew-ChriNtian scheme began with the 
creation of the earth and the cosmos; it gave 
an account of the creation of plants, animals and 
men ; it included a philosophy of history begin- 
ning with our first parents and ending with the 
last judgment, with the dissolution of the old 
heavens and earth and the coming of a new. 

In the light of modern science^ this sclieme 
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Ims had to be given up. But wc must not for- 
get that it perforiiKHl a real service, Umt it 
gave men a cosmic outlook, and some sense of 
tlie great frame in which liuman life is set, and 
most of all a profound sense that in this vast 
scheme our lives arc significant. It was ca- 
pable of dramatic presentation ancl afFordod 
sroj)e for the imagination, for poetry ami re- 
ligious feeling. As conceived and presented by 
the noblest minds, it also profoundly influenced 
the moral life. The outcome of the whole was 
to be a society from which was to lie excluded 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie, while even 
now the stars in their courses fight for righteous- 
ness and those who stand steadfast in the truth 
feel that underneath them arc the everlasting 
arms. 

This religious philosophy was in part true, 
but it had its defects, and as a cosmology it is 
gone beyond the possibility of rehabilitation; 3'et 
it was a producer of a consciousness of dignity 
and strength, and it gave men a sense of sig- 
nificance which many of their children with a 
greater knowledge of nature and history seem 
to have lost, and which they arc seek.ing to re- 
gain. This generation is to be pitied indeed, 
if no noble and elevating world-view takes the 
place of the old. It is vain to suppose that we 
can live nobly or happily without great 
thoughts. Wc may renounce our intellectual 
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birthright only nt the prril of all that wc hold 
dcnr. Those relifrieiia lenders who dispiiruf^c 
theoluj^y and asKimie that rclij^ious feeling is 
unaffected by the intellectual outlook, arc mak- 
ing a mistake which is more and more appar- 
ent. To preach a religion without any thought 
in it In to promote the growth of irrational mys- 
ticisms, such as liavc been productive of incal- 
culable injury to our race. 

There is no adequate substitute for the clear, 
comprehensive, thorough-going tiiinking which 
is philosophy, just as nothing can take the 
place of science, or art or religion. It is use- 
Jess to try to compound for the absence of any 
of the great vital interests by excessive stress 
on one of the others. Social service, for ex- 
ample, is a very noble and useful form of activ- 
ity, but if it is to be eflTicient it cannot dispense 
with social philosophy. It demands some 
knowledge of the past of our institutions, of ex- 
]>ertments that have alreafly been tried, and of 
the relation of the different philanthropies and 
charities to one another. It must be at once 
]>alliHtive of present evils, and more and more 
^jreventive of future evils. Narrowness and con- 
traction of view are fatal to social effort. Nor 
ran such activities be most fruitful without the 
religious spirit. It is a real advantage to be 
conscious that one*s beneficent activities are not 
carried on in opposition to the great tendencies 
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of the living world, Init ratlicr in nccord with 
them. For this mcnns to rcalixc thiit one ih 
doin;;r nothinpr nrhitriiry, but is an inMtniment 
of the good spirit which is grndimlly bcconi* 
ing doniinnnt in the hearts of n)on« This, I 
think, is what Emerson meant, wlien he snid 
that our hands must be in' the world of action, 
but our heads above the storm. 

Above all, religron cannot tlispense with the 
service of the intellect. Great thought and' 
noble feeling go together. Although, as all 
])hih)sophers of religion to-day well understand, 
faith, hope and love well up spontaneously from 
the depths of life and are not created by argu- 
ment, it is nevertheless also true that religious 
emotion is profoundly influenced by the concep- 
tions which the mind forms of the worhl. j\Ia- 
ferialistic philosophies, for example, seem to 
negate our inspirations and longings, while an 
inspiring world-view, a conception of the uni- 
verse as congenial to our ideals, one that can 
be held in the face of all difficulties, is a great 
desideratum. Religion might even be defined 
as the sense of being at home in the universe, 
the conviction that a life directed by the noblest 
ideals is precisely what the situation demands. 
Philosophy is therefore not the enemy of a pure 
and noble religion, but its indispensable ally and 
friend. 

It is of vital importance that the churches 
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nhaW realize this. If tlicy arc to retain the in- 
trlligcncc of our time, they must encotirnjrc the 
men who arc rapablc of constnicHvc thinking. 
TIic temper to be avoided is well indicated in 
the foUowinp^ story told hy Prof. Fenn: 

A little , girl was playing ahoiit the room; 
and her father heard her say, *' That square is 
blue.** Dr. Johnson says, ** If your child says 
he looked out of this window when he looked out 
of that, flog him.** It did not seem to he a caMC 
requiring such harsh measures; and the father 
said, "No, that is red.** The little cliild 
thought a mop.ent, and said, " That red square 
is hhie.** Dr. Johnson*s dictum seemed to he 
coming dangt*roUNly near the application; and 
the father said sternly: "What do you nuvin 
hy that? A thing cannot l)c both red and 
blue." The child pondered a moment, and then 
threw herself at her father, and said, " O father, 
how I love you ! *' 

'i'hat is a parable of a great deal of our re- 
ligious thinking. We say, " That square is 
red.** " No,'* somebody says, " that square is 
blue.** And then, forthwith, wc ** rise to our 
larger unity** and our great, high statements, 
and include a self-contradiction, and then say, 
" Well, love is the greatest thing in the world." 

Whether the present neglect of constructive 
religious thinking is due to conscious incapacity 
for it or is the result of a reaction from creeds 
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nnd dogmas, it can in nny event only be tcni- 
poriiry. Amid all the uncertnintics of the 
groping present two things ought to be self- 
evident: the men of the future will continue to 
be religious, nnd they will experience un ever 
' drejier need of unflcrKtanding their fiiith and of 
adjusting it to their conception of the world 
and of history. It is strangt* that any intelli- 
gent man could suppose that the religious life of 
men which has been growing with their growth, 
which has been gradually puriBed through the 
centuries, should suddenly come to an end in 
this generation; and it is not less strange that 
any thoughtful person should on religious 
grounds prefer the worhl-views of our remote 
ancestors to those revealed by science nnd phi- 
losophy. I think it can be shown, as I shall 
try to indicate in this book, that we have only to 
take the truth we know and develop its implica- 
tions; that we Imve only to be courageous and 
sequent in thinking and thorough-going in our 
application of the theory of evolution, to find 
that we have a philosophy adequate for our 
])resent reh'gious needs. 

What I have written might be entitled " Apro- 
pos of I)ergson*s Philosophy.'' I have not 
sought to give cither a complete exposition or 
criticism of his work. To do that, it would be 
necessary to employ a technical apparatus and 
mode of expression tliat would defeat my pur* 
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pose. That iR, 1 would have to write just such a 
book as Mr, J. McKellar Stewart's " Critical Ex- 
|N).sition of llcrgwon's Philosophy," or Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay's lectures on Derpton, and there is no 
need to duplicate tliosc works. I have ratiier 
sought to set fortii some of the larger questions 
on which Ber^Non's philosophy sheds light. It 
is quite clear that he can help us over some dif- 
ficult places, that he has removed some stumbling 
blocks that have been in our way. The point, 
therefore, for all to whom the great questions 
of science, philosophy and religion are in the 
last analysis questions of life and living, is not 
where has Bergson failed, where is he unintelli- 
gible or where does his logic break down, but 
how can he help us, what suggestions of value 
has he contributed to the solution of our per- 
plexities. The logician's business is to be keen 
and remorseless, though he should never be cap- 
tious or ungenerous. We are thankful for his 
necessary services, for it is important not to 
mistake error for truth. Nevertheless, the 
method of approach here is different. I have 
studied this sincere and brilliant thinker in the 
liope of help. I have tried to keep in mind that 
he oflfers us not a system, a complete philosophy, 
but a method with some illustrations of the way 
in which it is to be used. It is legitimate, there- 
fore, to try this method in cases which have re- 
sisted our utmost efforts heretofore, to philoso- 
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phizc in Bcrgsoninn fiisliion upon problems of 
■ supreme importance. PJjuloRopliy is a co«j)crft-' 
/ tivc enterprise; it is the aJTuir of nil p ^ ^n ; lL -Im^ 
to mod ify the definition o f T. H. Green, the 
proprcsj<ive effort of our nice nt an understand- 
\ ing of lifC j^ It therefore ^rows as .clocs every- 
tliing that lives. If the reader of liergson finds 
that in some cases I have drawn inferences 
which seem to follow from the philosopher's 
principles, but which he has refrained from 
drawinfr, it nnist be remembered tiiat Ber/:];son 
explicitly states that he ofi'ers a method which 
is to be used by others, and that- he does not 
pretend to set forth all the implications of his 
thought. Forced interpretations nnist, of 
course, be avoided. Still, without falling into 
the company of the unhappy beings who wrest 
the methods and conceptions of great thinkers to 
their own destruction, we may safely uiidertakc 
to point out certain rather obvious consequences 
not stated by a philosopher and writer so r«»- 
served as Bergson. Such reserve is admirable 
at all times, and in France especially necessary. 
For that is the land of party antagonisms ])ar 
excellence. The political and religious ani- 
mosities arc there so intense that he who makes 
any important statement on living issues is at 
once claimed as a partisan friend or enemy. 
Synoptic minds, or minds that appreciate non- 
partisan views, arc at. present rare among that 
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fpftcd people. All the more wonderful, there- 
fore, 18 it that the greatest living thinker should 
l)e a Frenehnmn, that in a country torn by the 
strife of contending parties should arise one 
who in modern times has n)ost nearly realized 
Plato's ideal of the philosopher as '* the specta- 
tor of all time and existence.** 
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CIIAPTEU II 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION IN HEAL TIME 

The nppenrancc of a new coinel in the tiky 
or tlie flaming up of ii new star, chie possibly 
to a collision of vast masses of matter in the 
depths of space, is an interesting; phenomenon, 
but far less si^niHcant for our race than the 
coming of a gi*eat poet, pniphet, or thinker. 
Human existence has, of course, its physical 
conditions; nevertheless all our hij^hcr values 
and dearest interests. are in the realm of thou<;(lit 
and love and social life. And because men and 
women are not purely ph^'sical bcinf^s, moved 
solely by physical forces, but in their charac- 
teristically human actions arc influenced chiefly 
by ideals which they admire and love, it is lit- 
erally true, however paradoxical it may sound, 
that human life rests on ideal fou ndations. 
Whatever produces, develops, nourished, or" in 
any way chants the ideals which arc the goals 
of human striving is of the first importance for 
our life. The great philosophers of Greece, the 
prophets of Israel, the poets and thinkers and 
seers of all ages, arc signiflcant because they 

have produced or given the most perfect cxprcs- 
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ftion to the idcAs and ideals thnt arc the bread 
of our intellectua] and spiritual life: they have 
made us aware of higher motives and nobler 
standards, and have revealed new visions of 
licauty and opened up prospects of grander 
possibilities for the average man. 

There is more enthusiasnr over the fact of 
progress than clear understanding of its na- 
ture. In what, precisely, docs it consist? It 
is worth while to try to clear away the popular 
confusion on this subject and make it perfectly 
plain that the locus of progrys« ik t hr invitiihlr 
spiritual tradition of th9"ght Am i fp<*lin^^ ©f 
Mcntii ncnts^ ideals, and accfptrd KtA mlnrilK^ ilmf 
accun nilates and grows purer from age* to ngp. 
Ifiologically, in our structure, there is little evi- 
dence that we. have advanced beyond the men of 
the Ilonu'ric period. liut we arc born into the 
mental and moral environment of civilization, 
w'c absorb its traditions, its fdeas and ideals, 
and so completely assimilate them that they may 
Ik* said to become our nature, our very selves. 
It is therefore evident that the greatest of all 
benefactors arc those who purify and ennoble 
this body of tradition, this spiritual inheritance 
which is the matrix of human life. And they do 
this chiefly by making thought more true and 
by raising moral standards and developing so- 
cial feeling. It is the function of the thinker 
and the prophet to work OTcr that body of 
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ihpught and sentiment which ia tlic legacy of 
cncli generation from the total pant, to recon- 
sider the ideaU expressed in literature, luw, and 
social life, to purge away the outworn* the 
anachronisms, the mistakes, and so transmit to 
the future an inheritance increased and im- 
proved. 

A recognition of this truth is of the utmost 
social importance^ We must learn to respect 
our traditions and also to keep them plastic and 
growing. Without the inheritance which the 
centuries have bequeathed to us, we would re- 
lapse into the spiritual poverty of savages. 
The higher life of.hun)anity is one life, an age- 
long process of development. It is therefore 
necessary to combat that most injurious of the 
popular errors about the history of philosophy^ 
the notion that it is the record of futile, con- 
structive efforts, and that each thinker begins by 
destroying the philosophies that prece<Ied his 
own. The fact is that this history is the story 
of the wonderful ascent of thought from primi- 
tive savage ideas to sublime and beautiful con- 
ceptions of life, and that the process is still go- 
' ing on. Sometimes, indeed, we seem to get into 
a blind alley, and for a time depressing views 
prevail; but, later, the mistake is perceived and 
the ascent begins again. Man's conceptions of 
the world and of his place therein are continually 
revised, refined, atid enlarged. Recent ycara, in 
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pnrticulnr, liiivc witncxscd ^rcat triumphs. 
,** lirtitc iimltcr" U no more, for the ntom in 
now conccivcfl t\s a Ktriicturc of womlerful com- 
plexity, its conHtiiuent electrouH heiii^ thought 
of 111 tcrmK of eloclricity ; thftt in, of cnorpfv. 
•For those wlio umkrNtnml the thouf^ht situntion 
the ohi materiAliKm 18 i\vm\, Dclnteci thinkcrn in 
out-of-the-wiiy phiocH may ho some time in fiml- 
in^ this out, hut the inHtructed no lon/;^r think 
of ultinmte renlity an consistinf^ of inert, dend 
pfirticlefl driven hy plij^sicid forces. 

The world*M iiiteHectunl and moral advances 
are to a very ^reat extent made through gifted 
men, whose insight and power of constructive 
thinking annex whole territories, whieli after- 
ward hecomc the possession of the thou/jrhtful 
section of nmnkind. Phito and Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leihnitx, Ilume, and Kant 
are anion;; the greatest lights in the firmament 
of thought, and the appearance of a new star 
of the Hrst magnitude is an event of the first 
importance in the life of our race. It is a 
great thing to be living at such a time, and I 
iK'lievc that we, in this beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, enjoy that privilege. Whether 
Prof. Henri Bergson of the College dc France 
will finally be adjudged worthy of a place in the 
galaxy named above, I am sure that he is at 
once one of the most brilliant and profound, as 
well as one of the most original, suggestive, and 
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]ic]pfiil, of the tlilnkerfi who arc nmonj; the 
gloricfl of our nice. 

Ahout ten years iifro tlie Jate Prof. Willinm 
James asked ine if I luul read Rergsoi)*H writ- 
ings, and, on my confession of ignorance, and 
request for information, he urged nic to read 
'* Matierc et Memoire." This proved to he one 
of the most diflictdt hooks I have ever studied, 
and after repeated readings there are parts of 
it that I do not understand. And it was only 
after study of Ins earlier work, '* Essai sur les 
donn^*es iinme<liates de hi conscience/' iranshited 
under the title of " Time ami Free Will," that I 
realized the importance of the contrihution he 
has made to human thought.* 

The difficulties we meet in understanding 
Bergson are not due to any faults of exposition, 
hut rather to the fact that wc liavc to acquire 
Kon)e new categories, since he does not fti into 
any of the old. lie is neither an idealist, realist, 
pragniatist, nor eclectic. No writer is more 
lucid, and he would he a hold man who 
should undertake to make Rergson clearer 
than he is. Yet so novel and original arc 

1 Hofrinncrs Khonld Hrftt rraci ncrfcs<>n*s Intcfit Itook* 
**CiTtitive Kroliition,** nn this rontntns a summary nnd 
rcKtnteinent of his mnln positions. The more terhnlesl 
nnd diffleult work, ** Time and Free Will,** should then be 
mastered, not read In • merely cursory way. After a re- 
reading of ''Creative Evolution,** one Is perhaps pre- 
pared to attempt to understand ** Matter and Memory.** 
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hill 8Ug/{Ciiiion.s tluit I know of no pliiloso- 
]})icr who proff^fscfl to umicrfitAiMl him com- 
plete] j. Prof. jAiiim, wlio WAS xo cnthuxiti.stic 
about him, said : ** I have to confess that Derfr- 
son's ori/^pnality is so profuse tliat many of his 
ideas baflic me entirely. I doubt whether any 
one understands him all over, so to speak; and 
I am sure that lie would himself be the first to 
sec that this must be, and to confess that things 
which he himself has not yet thouglit out clearly 
liad yet to be mentioned and liave a tentative 
place in his philosophy. Many of us arc pro- 
fusely original, in that no man can understand 
us -7- violently jieculiar ways of looking at 
things arc no great rarity. The rarity is when 
great peculiarity of vision is allied with great 
lucidity and unusual command of all the classic 
expository apparatus. Bergson's resources in 
the way of erudition arc remarkable and in the 
way of expression they are simply phenomenal. 
This is why in France^ where Vart de bien dire 
counts for so much and is so sure of apprecia- 
tion, he has immediately, taken so eminent a 
place in public esteem. Old-fashioned profes- 
sors, whom his ideas quite fail to satisfy, nc\er- 
theless speak of his talents with bated breath, 
while the youngsters flock to him as to a master. 
If anything can make hard things easy to fol- 
low, it is a style like Bcrgsen's, a straight- 
forward stylcy an American reviewer lately called 
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it, failing to 8cc that hucIi fltriiij^litforwardiicns 
niennH a flexibility of vcrlml resource tliiit fol- 
lows the thoiif^lit witliout a creiisc or wrinkle, us 
ehistic silk undcrclotliin/; follows the movement 
of one's body. The lucidity of Rergson's way 
of putting things is what all readers are first 
struck by. It seduces yon and bribes you in 
advance to become his disciple. It is a miracle, 
and he is a real magician.'* (** A Pluralistic 
Universe," p. 22G.) 

I have spoken of Rergson as one of tlic most 
helpful of thinkers, and to justify this state- 
ment it is only necessary to consider the rela- 
tion of his original ideas to the thought situa- 
tion of our time. Since the spiritual life is, in 
one of its aspects, an intellectual life, whatever 
clarifies and advances thought is a help to the 
spiritual life. Rergson's contributions to phi- 
losophy arc, therefore, by no means merely an 
intellectual luxury. As be himself has truly 
said, they help us to live. Nor has he come- too 
soon. Philosophic and religious thouglit seemed 
to be getting into an impajtsCt and the need of 
some guide to lead men back to the great 
thoroughfare was urgent. 1'hcre arc many, of 
course, who do not realize this, for the reason 
that they arc able to hold in an habitual and 
uncritical way the traditions which they liavc 
received. They escape both the happiness and 
the pain of thought. Rut there arc others, an 
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incrcaHinfif miinbcr, wIioac mindii liavc bci*n 
awakened, in whom has ariKcn the clenUilc8H de- 
sire to know, and for wlioin the joy and the 
diflicultiefl of the intellectual life have begun* 
Ilealixing that their mental childhooil is past, 
they arc making a serious effort to frame some 
true and worthy conception of the meaning of 
their lives and of their place in the great whole. 
Those who in recent times have found them- 



selves no longer satisfied with the venerable the* 
ory of a three-story universe, heaven above, hell 
l)eneath, and the earth between; with the phi- 
losophy of history which started with the fall 
of man in ICden ; and with the somber outlook for 
our race, a few l>cing saved and the rest 
going to perdition when the earth and its con- 
tents perish in. the last catastrophe, — those 
who luivc outgrown these ideas and have been 
under the conseiiuent necessity of trying to 
work out some theory of life that would content 
the mind and heart have discovered, on looking 
around for something better, only two general 
world-views, both of which arc profoundly un- 
satisfactory. 

On the one hand, there is materialism, which 
conceives of reality as consisting of a vast num- 
ber of material atoms, impelled by physical 
forces and moving in accord 'with mechanical 
laws. In this view nil our human interests, 
our higher values, art mere by-products, cpiphe- 
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noincnn, with no more rcnl si^^nifiOAncc than tho 
iridescence of motlier-of-pojirl or the colors of 
the rainbow. However satisfying to the intel- 
lectiml part of us, this ^*neral view is pro- . 
foundly depressing, and all that is best witiiin 
lis revolts against it and what it seems to imply. 
It not only does not legitimate but actually ig- 
nores the aspirations, the hopes, the faith, and 
the love, which give conscious life its value. 

^J'he competing philosophy, which luis ap- 
peared to be the only alternative, is callcl by . 
a noble name, ** idealism." It seems at first to 
promise nnich, to justify faith in God, freedom, 
and innuortality, and to make central the things 
we care most for; but we soon fhul that it has 
little power to help, partly for the r(Nis(>n that it 
is almost unintelligible to all but traincfl philoso- 
])hers, and, secomlly, because it starts from as- 
sumptions that to the unsophisticated intelli- 
gence seem nonsense. ^Vhv idealism we know 
most of is called post-Kantian ; t. c, it is based 
on certain conceptions of Kant. One of these 
fundamental notions is that not only do the 
color, sound, smell, and taste of objects depend 
upon the peculiar structure of our sense organs, 
but that time and space also arc subjective; that 
is, they arc not properties or relations which 
belong to things in themselves, but are modes of 
perception, forms of intuition^ This means that 
reality is not in time and space. As the snow- 
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bull bcikrs tlw impress of the hand that forms 
it, so thinip appear to be in time and space, 
for these are our constitutional modes of per- 
ception, the spectacles, as it were, through 
which we see reality. 

Although our coiiinion scumc whispers that 
this is nonKon.se, it is possible to juggle with our 
minds until we actually think we comprehend 
and accept such ideas. The motive for such 
self-KopluNticatioD is easy to comprehend. We 
have spiritual needs that are urgent, and this 
philosophy is apparently our only resource. 
We have moved out of the stnicture which was 
the home of thought in our childhood, and it is 
uncomfortable being houseless in the open. Ma- 
terial iKui being profoundly unsatisfactory, we 
naturally cling to what seems to be the only al- 
ternative, especially as it speaks a noble lan- 
guage and makes fair promises. 

Kventually, however, we are disillusioned. It 
is not possible to rest in a world-view which 
seems only partially intelligible even when we 
arc reading the philosophic books in which it is 
set forth, but which we cannot bring into rela- 
tion with common sense and science. To reach 
our spiritual refuge it ought not to be necessary 
to be an intellectual acrobat, able to walk a 
tight rope over an intellectual abyss. What 
we need above all things is an interpretation of 
life that shall be an expansion/ a developmcnty 
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a purification and transfiguration of the views 
which, as men and women in a real world, wc 
are compelled to hold in order to live at all. 
There are some things we know in our immedi- 
ate experience with a native certainty beyond 
that which any logical demonstration can pro- 
duce. One of these is the rcidity of our tem- 
poral experience, and our sense that something 
is being achieved, wrought out, accomplishetl in 
time. Wc believe in a real evolution in real 
time. 

Rut for the idealism of which we speak, evo- 
lution is AS unreal as the time in which it takes . 
^ lace. The Absolute is alrendy at the' goal. 
In fact, it is timeless, and the process of evolu- 
tion is, therefore, strictly speaking, unmeaning: 
it is an illusion, for nothing really evolves. We 
cannot consistently be evolutionists and abso- 
lute idealists at the same time, and the attempt 
to be both evolutionists in science and social 
reform and idealists in philosopliy and religion 
can only result in making philosophy and re- 
ligion seem unreal. Now as to evolution, we 
practically have no choice. There is no fruit- 
ful work done in science and there are no wise 
efforts in education or the improvement of so- 
cial life which are not made along evolutionary 
lines. And no philosophy which, by making 
reality timeless, takes away all significance from 
our thought, our aspiration, and our effort, can 
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ever win general acceptance. Men must, and 
will, look elsewhere for the wide views, the deep 
in.sight.s, the Ntability and serenity, peace and 
joy, which a wqrking theory of life ought to 
give. 

Absolute idenliKiii, then, thougli it offers itself 
as a support for the higher values, starts from 
assumptions which wc cannot grant, h prac- 
tically . unintelligible to the unsophisticated 
mind, and is inconsistent with the conception of 
real evolution in real time which is absolutely 
essential to effective thinking and eflTective liv- 
ing; In this last respect Kantian idealism is 
like the prevailing mechanical view of nature, 
which is also incompatible with the notion of. 
evolution. For, according to the mathematical, 
mechanical conception of nature, reality is a 
fixed quantity. All is given. This all, being 
matter, and motion, nothing more is possible 
than a change in the configuration of the phys- 
ical system, than a redistribution of matter and 
motion. Or, if M'c prefer to speak in terms of 
energy, nothing is changed by the form of state- 
ment. In such a universe evolution is impos- 
sible. Nothing is possible except ceaseless re/ 
arrangements of the given.- Real creation, the 
appearance of novelties, and human freedom arc 
phrases without meaning. And, since human]' 
beings arc parts of the given whole, since what ] 
ia real in them is their physical stmcturCf the 
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svsicm of iatonis composing their bodies, since 
all future configurations of the universe of atoms 
arc theoretically calculable by mathematics, our 
sense that our life is an achievement, that we 
are really doing something, is a delusion, and'our 
aspirations and efforts lose their significance. 
If this inconsistency of a mechanical philosophy, 
not only with moral and social life, but also with 
the doctrine of evolution, is not ordinarily per- 
ceived, it IS because the average man has small 
talent for ultimate logical consequences and sel- 
dom thinks things through. 

To whom, then, shall we go? It is impossible 
to return to the thoughts of the worhPs cliild- 
hood; the two views of life and the world which 
science and philosophy have offered are logic- 
ally, practically, and morally inadequate; and, 
finally, snnio wnr|<ing tlicor y of Ijfft is indispen- 
sable to the thoughtful section of mankind. In 
this situation it is quite clear that the real 
solution is neither to go backward nor to do 
violence to our logical and nioral sense- by an ar- 
bitrary acceptance of absolute idealism or mech- 
anism, but to develop the naturalism of ordinartf 
thinking and make it thorough-going. Since 
man is a part of nature, any satisfactory or 
logically tenable theory of that nature must in- 
clude man, with his science, his philosophy, bin 
.prayers and aspiration, his indisputable good- 
ness as well as the physical side of his life, ^n 
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cvohitiotiAry philosophy whk*h in its formation 
tnkcft acrouiit only of the physical aspects of 
nature, but which in its application is extended 
and made to include life and mind, is a logical 
nionKtroKity.i The only nature we know is the 
nature which in i(.s early stages and lower ranges 
appears to be purely physical, but which indis- 
putably produces and sustains civilization, which 
blooms into thought and love, moral aspiration, 
pur|M>Ke, and effort. These are as truly parts 
of the great process as the more primitive and 
apparently purely physical stages. The only 
rational way to interpret any process is by its 
outcome, and, if the world process be interpreted 
in this way, the values which tlie universe evolves 
will be seen to give to the preliminary phases all 
the meaning they possess. Human life will then 
be' seen in true perspective, and we shall have a 
philosophy that will not ignore or pronounce 
unreal the aspects of life, the fruits of evolu- 
tion, which we care most for, but that will in- 
stead legitimate them and set them forth in their 
true significance. 

In a ratlicaU thorough-going cvolutionUm lUi 
our hope of an adequate phUotopht/, of a world" 
vine which »haU iati^fff the logical sense and 
spiritual need of our time. Tentative efTorts at 
such a cons.tniction arc being made by the 
clearest and most sequent thinkers, and the 
thought prospect is brighter than for many 
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years. This being tlic sitM/ition, it is easy to 
sec why Dergson has met with siicli a welcome. 
He is not only a tremendous reinforcement in 
constructive thought, he is one of the greatest 
of leaders. He has helped us past the funda- 
mental mistake of Kant, which has heen so long 
a.great stumbling-block in our intellectual path- 
way. What Kant caHed the ideality, but in or- 
dinary language would be called the unreality, 
of time, many of us have never accepteil, but 
to dispute the authority of the great German 
philosopher has until recently been to lose credit. 
It is therefore not without lively emotion that 
we read the mosterly essay on " Time and Free 
Will," which disposes of all the specious argu- 
ments which have been made against the reality 
of our temporal experience. We will no longer 
be tempted to deny what we are most certain of, 
and we can connect philosophy once more with 
our real life. In his theory of knowledge, Derg- 
son has also shown that mechanism applies only 
to certain aspects of reality and not to the 
whole; and on this side, too, he has set thought 
free. To read the great pages of " Creative 
Kvolution " is to sec proved, in the technical 
fashion of philosophy^ what wc knew in our heart 
of hearts all the time; namely, that mechaniaM^ 
and determinism as a metaphysic could not bc|^ 
true, that the time process is real, that evolution 
is more than a rearrangement of the given, that 
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it menus arliicvcincnt, ami tlmt life in iU higher 
flevelnpinciit is free, thut it i«, in fact, a great 
Kpiritual adventure. The end no man can 
know, for tlic reason that our ideals advance as 
we strive toward them, and we pursue a fleeing 
goal. New prospects arc thus opened up be- 
fore thought, and our spiritual horison is in- 
definitely enlarged. 



CHAPTER HI 

THE CONX^EPTION OF THE UEE EOUCE 

The tliou^iiiN of liviir^ men arc Init \\\e 
tliouglitK of their iiiicc.stors irvisetl, rxpiuuJal, 
corrcctcfl. The conceptions of the present ^en- • 
eration cannot be understood witliout taking; 
their h'nea^' into account. The niixi*d and in- 
consistent nature of some of our more important 
ideas is in part cxphiined by the fact that we arc 
trying to combine our intellectual' inheritance 
from two very different civilisations. Our an- 
swer to the question, What is reality? is influ- 
enced by the stream of Hebrew and (.lu'lstian tra- 
dition and by old Oreek thinking. The ISiblc 
begins with an account of the creation of the 
world ; in fact, with two accounts, that of Gene- 
sis I. being several centuries later in dale and in 
stage of development than that of Genesis ii. 
and iii. The conception of the author of Genesis 
1. is that the materials of heaven and earth were 
present in chaotic form and in darkness, and 
that tlic Spirit of God was brooding upon i\\e 
face of the waters. 

Early Greek thought reached an analogous 
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view. AnaxagorAs said that originally there 
was chaos, and then came mind and brought or- 
der. In the Tima;u8 of Plato* creation is con- 
ceived of as the introduction of order into the 
primitive disorder. Greek speculation, how- 
ever, soon arrived at the view that the world is 
ultimately composed of atoms which, by^ their 
[mui ufll at tractions and repulsio ns, «"'> mnan. 
jquc nt groupings, constituted all things. In 
I modern times some thinkers have become frankly 
I agnostic on the subject of the ultimate nature of 
I reality,' Herbert Spencer says that the most 
certain of all things is that we are always in the 
presence of an infinite and eternal energy whence 
all things proceed, but he calls this reality the 
Unknowable. It is true that he professes to 
know a good deal about it ; r. flr»»Jtl iat it i s one, 
infinite and eternal; it is thc /All-Beingj it is 
higher than personality ratherThan lower; and 
in referring to it we are nearer the truth in us- 
ing spiritualistic terms than when we speak the 
language of the materialist. And, finally, he 
says that we are compelled to think of the uni- 
verse as alive, if not in the restricted sense, at 
least in the general sense. Tlie ultimate reality 
manifests itself in matter and mind, and these 
manifestations wc know; but what it is in itself 
he thinks wc can never know. It reveals itself 
in the universe wc call material, and it wells up 
within us in the htm of eonseiousncsi : we know 
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th^RC cxprcHHions of reality, but nothing more. 

Kant, too, said that wc know only plicnoincna, 
appearances. We sec the world a* colored, be- 
cause our eyes react in that way to the light 
stimulus. We hear sounds, because the air 
waves excite in our ears movements which wc 
feel as sound. So wc experience reality under 
the forms of time and space because it is our na- 
ture to, and we think of the world in scientific 
terms because wc arc made that w^ay. We can- 
not get behind phenomena. What is beyond, it 
is vain to seek to know. All that we can know 
is' the way reality affects us. Were we dif- 
ferently constituted, all would appear differ- 
cat. 

About a hundred years ago a young Gennan 
scholar brought forward a new and very bril- 
liant suggestion. He said, it is possible to get 
behind the scenes if we pursue the right method. 
For I am not only a.knower: I am also of the 
very substance and stuff of the world, of what is 
kjiown. It is what I am, and I am what it is. 
To know the nature of reality I have only to 
look within myself and discover what is funda- 
mental there. This observation is entirely cor- 
rect, and the method indicate<l is most fruitful. 
But Schopenhauer failed in its application. He 
looked within, and he saw what many others had 
failed to see, but his vision was distorted by his 
unhappy emotional state. Many philosophers 
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have coiiHulcred Umt innn ih' essentially a think- 
ing being, and Iiavc coneluded tliat the funda- 
mental characteristic of luinian nature is 
tliought. Ilegel took this view, and Spinoza 
and lAMhnitz, and, though the statement is not 
absolutely accurate, we may include Plato and 
Aristotle. ])ut, according to S«hap£iikaiicr*s 
pro founder insight, the essence of our nature is 
will, and, since our nature is one with universal 
nature^ the ultimate reality is Will. 

This was a great step forward in the his- 
tory of human thought, and, if it had been made 
by a man of happy disposition and sunny na- 
ture, the course of thought in the last hundred 
years might have been quite difTerent. For ih 
that case this world will would have been con- 
ceived of as good will, whereas Schopenhauer Ik'- 
lioved it to be blind and wicked. It is easy to 
see why he thought so, wlty his view was, in fact, 
inevitable. The world was, he considered, iden- 
tical in essence with his own nature, ami his own 
nature was discordant and wretched. This phi- 
losopher was, indeed, very badly born. In his 
make-up were two radically difTerent and war- 
ring parts. He had a magnificent thinking ap- 
paratus and a morbid emotional nature. Paul- 
sen, following G. Voight, gives us the following 
striking picture of this original and unhappy 
genius :— 

^ Schopenhauer is a very transparent charac- 
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tor; the fluuliKin of human nature in which 
reason ami desire form the two opposite poK*H 
becomes unusually, nay, ahirminf;ly discordant, 
in him. In so far as he is will, he lives an un- 
liappy life. From his father he inherited a 
melancholy temperament ; he invariably sees 
fhin^ in the wrong }i|2^ht: little things, too, an- 
noy him too nmch. lie is full of violent desires, 
impetuous, high- tempered, ambitious, sensuous, 
and withal very diflident. lie is constantly 
])lagued by all kinds of vague fears of trouble, 
losses, diseases, which his sensuous ego might 
suffer: he is extremely suspicious of all men 
without exception, — in truth, a series of (piali- 
ties, any one of which would have been sullicient 
to make his life unhappy. 

" That is one side of his life. And now look 
at the other. He is also an intellect, nay, a 
genius, endowed with a remarkable power of ob- 
jective intuition. He has experienced the 
blessedness of the life of pure knowlecige as 
purely and as deeply as any thinker before him, 
nay, perhaps more deeply than any other man, 
on account of the contrast lietween the intellecr 
tual side of his being arrd his restless, unhappy, 
volitional life. . . . There were times when 
Schopenhauer enjoyed happy hours, p.ur8uing 
his thoughts, freed from all desires and cares, 
without hurry and worry, without fear and ha- 
tred. But then came other times: the beasts 
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wliich Rccnicd to Iiavc been entirely tnmed rose 
up again, destroyed his jieace, and filled his life 
wit!) trouble and anxiety. And he was helpless 
against them, he often says so himself. It is a 
curious but undoubted fact that the clearest 
knowledge of the perverseness of the will ran 
produce no change in it. This enables us to 
understand his ethical system: it is the confes- 
sion of his failingH nnd sins, it is the yearning 
of his better self. for deliverance from the com- 
panion to whom it finds itself yoked.** (" Eth- 
ics," 211. Thilly's translation;) 

Such was the man who made one of the most 
important suggestions in the history of thought, 
who first saw clearly that the deepest in mAn\s 
life is his will, his needs, longings and ideal 
strivings, and that the heart of human nature 
is one with cosmic nature. There is truth in this 
philosophy, but it is colored by the medium 
through which it came. Schopenhauer, consti- 
tuted as he was, could not but give a pessimistic 
cast to any world-view he might hold, and in his 
case the evil was exaggerated by the influence 
of Buddhism upon his mind. It i» interesting 
to consider what the effect would have been if 
Schopenhauer had been a once-born soul, with 
the elements in his nature more nearly in accord 
from the beginning, if he had inherited a har- 
monious constitution like.that of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale or Emerson. li seems certain that he 
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would then liavo Announced an opiimiHtic phi* 
loRophy, one which would have limountcxi to a 
/i^spcl. lie would have said that the lieart of 
the world in good will. That will is .the best 
name for the reality, he saw clearly. 1 1 is ab- 
normal emotional state led him to think tJiis 
world will blind and wicked. If it had not been 
for this unfortunate accident of heredity, if he 
had been a happily constituted, wholesome na- 
ture,- he would have given the world, not a pes- 
simistic philosophy, but a religion. For the 
message of religion, purified and freed from the 
local and accidental, is that the heart of the 
universe is good, that is, good will. With every 
great religion goes a world-view, a philosophy 
of some kind. It matters not how much the 
feeling element is emphasized and the thought 
aspect disparaged or ignared, these two parts of 
life are really inseparable. Religious feeling 
and action will always Xm found to involve a the- 
ory of things. Thus Buddhism, in its original 
form, started M'ith tlie assumption, which seemed 
to its followers an axiom, that life is sufTering 
and happiness a futile and foolish dream. 
Gautama therefore devised a way of escape from 
the series of rebirths. There were ethical con- 
ditions to deliverance, and sympathy and com- 
passion have been fruits of this view of life. 
But it 18 a despairing view nevertheless, a pes- 
simistic philosophy. Christianityi on the other 
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hnncl, at least in its Iiighcst forms, involves an 
optimistic view of reality. Wc arc not accus- 
tomed to think of it ns a philosophy, because it 
is so much more. Yet, like all other great re- 
ligions, it has a fairly definite outlook upon the 
world. If we disregard the lower strata of the 
New Testament and of the Christian creeds, and 
consider only the heights readied by the founder 
and greatest leaders of this religion in their su- 
preme moments of insight, we find them declar-j 
ing in no uncertain tones that ** God is love,*' i 
that we are the children of the perfect, and that 
evil is to be overcome, not by evil, but by good. 
This view has been set forth by Robert Drown- 
ing; it is, in fact, Iiis one great theme. *' For 
all the universe seemed to him love-woven, all life 
is but the treading of the love-way, and no wan- 
derer can finally lose it.*' He sought 



" To trace love's faint l>cr;innings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love's, 
To sec a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-siicccss." 

We arc so accustomed to consider Hebrew and 
Christian thought as apart from the stream of 
the world's intellectual life that wc hardly 
realise that this is a philosophy, a theory of the 
nature of reality, a magnificent world-view, a 
product of the deepest insight and greatest 
speculative daring. And because wc have from 
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childhood been familiar with such an inspiring; 
outlook upon life, we do not easily or fully ap- 
preciate the ichieyementH of con.struotive thought 
as it climbs slowly in the same direction. 

T\yr ^'"''"nvh ti""l^«"'t Ber/rson, evidently does 
not conic up to the world's great problems by 
way of religion, bp t fhrnt ^ gh p hilosophy. He 
is in the line of succession that dates from Soc- 
rates and his great predecessors, and comes down 
through Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spino/a, 
I Leibnitz, Locke, lierkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte. 
\Hegel, Schelling and Schopenhauer. And the 
y.act that many of us in our earliest years be- 
came familiar with conceptions which sc'cm to be 
the goal of the world's thought, whicji the re- 
ligious insight of gifted men attained, so to 
speak, at a bound, but which could be construc- 
tively reached only by the i ntellectual to il of a 
long line of great thinkers, ought not to make 
us impatient with the tentative results and re- 
served statements of the latest of these workers 
on the structure of the world's thought. 

BcrgHon is not only a thinker: he is also a 
seer. Like Schopenhauer, he gazes intently at 
reality, but describes what he sees in terms of 
life. His vision is that of a great life (lowing 
through time. Tbls-tifir«ttq;ciit is the funda- 
mental reality, the material universe being the 
ebb of this great flow. Matter is a flux and not 
a thing, a process derived from the spiritual 
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process of life by inversion. It is, so to speak, 
life that has lost, or is losin^^, its vitality, it is 
exi.stciirc' almost devoid of duration and dc- 
scendin.'5 in the direction of space. These con- 
.ceptions arc new and difficult, but the important 
thinfT >^ that reality is conceived of in terms of 
life while matter is repirded as a derivcil prod- 
uct. This is one of the most interesting of nil 
the attempts to hrid^* the chasm between the 
living and the non-living. Der^son states his 
thou|]^ht in many ways. Life, he says, is tend- 
ency, a tremendous internal push, which may re- 
lax its tension and so descend to materiality. 
**The real can pass from tension to extension 
and from freedom to mechanical necessity by 
way of inversion. Life is an effort to remount 
the incline that matter descends." Life is crea- 
tion, the material is reality unmaking itself. 
Or, put in another way, ** From an immense 
reservoir of life, jets must be fishing out un- 
ceasingly* of which each, falling back, is a 
world.'* Again, "Wc catch a glimpse of a 
simple process, an action which is making itself 
across an action of the same kind which is un- 
making itself, like the fiery path torn by the 
last rocket of a fire-works display through the 
black cinders of the spent rockets that are fall- 
ing dead.** 

Any effort at general and brief restatement 
of Bergson*f novel vicwi must be in some 
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incAsurc unjuKt. lie imiHt he rend ami re-rcnd 
to- be comprehended." For itifltance, fi careless 
critic might infer from what is said above that 
tlic French philosopher has simply relapsed into 
vitah'sm. ?.)iit that is very far from the case. 
He considers the question, and himself shows 
why the vitalistic theories arc untenable. It is 
cary to misunderstand him, for he cannot state 
his position without using, terms which others 
Iiavc iipplipflitiijri^difrr''''"^ ^'"y- t^n^ when he 
speaks o{(u\ c life impulse or forcej he is think- 
ing of a'singlc immense wave which flows over 
and organizes matter. The latter being some- 
what refractory, the great movement is " some- 
times turned aside, sometimes divided, always 
opposed; and the evolution of the organized 
world is the unrolling of this conflict.** Rut the 
philosopher warns us not to attach too much 
importance to or overwork any of liis similes. 
He speaks of life as an impetus, liecaiisc no 
image borrowed from the physical can give a 
better idea of it. Rut ** in reality," he says, 
" life is of the psychological order.*' ** Con- 
sciousness or supra-consciousness is at the origin 
of life; it is the name for the rocket whose ex- 
tinguished fragments fall back as matter; con- 
sciousness, again, is the name for that which 
subsists of the rocket itself passing througli the 
fragments and lighting them up into organisms. 
But this consciousness, which is a. need of ereo' 
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thtit is nui(]c ninnifcHt .only wlicrc rrcntion in 
possible. It lies dormant where life in con- 
ficmncci to niitonmtisni: it awakens as soon as 
the possibility of n, choice is restored.*' 

Such views are novel and may at first seem 
fantastic, but we should not be too quick to 
reject them. 

It has l)ecn a long time since a constructive 
thinker of tlie first ordor lias appeared in the 
worhl, and if, as some believe, we have now to 
do with A man of this rank, the vahie and ex- 
tent of his service to us will depend upon our 
own attitude. Certainly, a minute, unsympa- 
thetic, captious criticism that makes the most 
of minor errors, and tliat is given to wliolesalc 
condemnation of whatever can be shown to Iiavc 
any defect, is unprofitable. Equally mistaken 
is the attitude of hasty and uncritical accept- 
ance of wlmt has lieen only superficially exam- 
ined and imperfectly comprehended. What is 
called for is, first, an honest, sustained effort 
to understand, to appreciate the suggested 
ideas in the, large, and to give the constructive 
thinker a generous reception. We may even 
be able to help him detect minor mistakes and 
clear away obscurities. Surely, we ought to do 
this, csfiecially when we consider that the 
larger truth and nobler conceptions he attains 
to are won for humanity and for all time. 
Wiiilc the tlicory of the cosmical life must* like 
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all others, he Milijcrtcd to orttirni cxninnm- 
tion, our criticism fthoiild he Inr/(e-tuim)c(l niul 
fair. 

Acconling to Rergson, tlicn, evolution is the 
great drnnm of the life force unfohling tlirough 
the Ages: it is tlie story of its ndventures, its 
vicissitudes, its successes and its fiiihircs. The 
faihires nrv. as evirlent as the successes. For 
evolution is not synon3nnous with progress. It 
is soinrtiiuos in the direction of our ideals and 
sometimes away from Ihem. It is radial rather 
than linear. The molluscs, the (ishes, the rep- 
tiles, are not on their way to hecome men. 
They diverged from the trunk of thcjrec of 
life ages ago, and can never return. { What is 
peculiar iii the Rergsonian view of evolution is 
the conception that the unity of life l^s the unity 
of the orij^inal impulse, that this, as a matter 
bf— fatrtTcontained wTlhin it many tendencies 
which arc differentiated in the course of devel- 
opment. This original sheaf of tendencies he- 
comes separated into its constituent elements. 
Thus, in the Ihie of growth through vertehrates 
up to man, the life force has developed! -some of 
its capacities, quite other tendencies being mani- 
fested in the ants, lices, and wasps. In the 
plant world, for the most part unconscious, 
still other tendencies arc expressed. Among 
the two or three great lines of evolution arc 
many minor paths. There are blind alleys into 
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n'liich life has run, as in the case of the fungi, 
and-^nany cases of retrogression. 

/The most interesting example of the ciisso-\ 
elation of the tendencies in the original impetus 
is that of the vegetative, instinctive, and ra- 
tional life, wliidi are conceived of, not as three 
successive degrees or stages of development of 
one and the same tendency, but as divergent 
directions of an activity that split up as it 
grew, the diflference being not one of intensity, \ 
hut of kind>^ If Dergson is right about this, the < 
view that has prevailed since Aristotle's time is •' 
wrong, and there are consequences of great sig- 
nificance for educational theory, religious cul- 
ture, and practical life* 

Deferring till later a discussion of the rela- 
tions of instinjj^ and reason, it may be pointed 
out here tha^)ergson*s view of reality as a Great 
Life is an advance upon the Schopenhauerian ■ 
conception of the world wi>L . . . Life is the 
more inclusive lerm, u> say^othing of the fact 
that the German philosopher thought the world 
will blind and wicked only because of the tur- 
moil, strife, and wretchedness of his own inner 
life. The French philosopher says that the life 
force is striving in the direction of freedom and • 
love. The meaning of evolution is the effort of 
life to develop in matter, which is determined, 
an instrument of indctcrmination, of freedom; 
and in the human brain success has been attained. 
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Autoinaiism is the enemy, and it in our poculinr 
human privilege, in the moments when we arc 
most conscious, to have conquered, to be really 
free. 

We cannot properly speak of a goal, since 
there is no end to -life's vista. Kach of us is 
rather a progress than a thing. At times we 
have glimpses of the great movement of which 
we arc part. "We have this sudden illumina- 
tion before certain forms of maternal love, so 
striking, and in most animals so touching, ob- 
servable even in the solicitude of the plant for its 
seed. This love, in which some have seen the 
great mystery of life, may possibly deliver us 
life's secret. It shows us each generation lean- 
ing over the generation that shall follow. It 
allows us a glimpse of the fact that the living 
being 18 above all a thoroughfare, and that the 
essence of life ii in the movement by which life 
is transmitted." 



CHAPTER IV 

TIIEOUY OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
BEUGSOMAN WORLD-VIEW 



• 111 tlic Preface to ]iis " Voyapjes en Ihille," 
Tnlne. j^ivcs n short nccoiint of tlic mental in- 
HtnunVnt which produced the jiidfrments re- 
corded in the hook. He did this hecausc he 
thought his rcAcIerK would find liis i in press ions 
more interestinfr and instructive, if they knew 
something ahout t .he'^fnmmtive inflncnceiy tlmt 
helped to shape his mind. So, since philosophy 
is the reaction of the human mind to the world., 
to life and its environment, it may well begin 
with an examination of the mind itself. Every 
philosophy, therefore, includes or implies, and, 
in a certain sense, builds upon a theory of 
knowledge. 

Bergson's theory of knowledge is stated with 
perfect clearness at the very beginning of '* Gre- 
at i%'e Evolution.*' He regards the intellect as 
a tool which has been produced for practical 
purposes. In this sense, it is in the same cate- 
gory with tooth and claw. The understanding 
is ** an appendage of the faculty of acting, a 
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more and more precise nncl more ami more com- 
plex and 8iipp1c ndnptntion of tlie conscioiisiicRA 
of living beings to tlic conditional of existence 

' tlint are made for tliem. Hence should result 
this consequence that our intellect, in the narrow 

' sense of the word, is intended to secure the per- 
fect fitting of our body to its environment, to 
represent the relations of external things among 
themselves — - in short, to think matter. . . . 
We shall see that the human intellect feels at 
home among inanimate olijects, more especially 
among solids, where our action finds its fulcrum 
and our industry its tools; that our concepts 
have been fornied on the model of solids ; that 
our logic is, pre-eminently, the logic of solids; 
that, consequently, our intellect triumphs in 
geometry, wherein is revealed the kinship of 
logical thought with unorganized matter, and 
where the intellect has only to follow its natural 
* movement, after the lightest possible contact 
with experience, in order to go from discovery to 
discovery, sure that experience is following be- 
hind it and will justify it invariably." 

When, therefore, we arc dealing with the 
world which physical science studies, our intel- 

. Iccts arc adequate. We can not only know what 
to do in external situations, but wc may attain 
to some knowledge of the very nature of matter. 
Bcrgson is, therefore, no relativist or pragma- 
tist. He saysy *' If the intellectual form of the 
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living licing Iiiik been gradunlly mocidrd on the 
rrciprocnl iiction» nml rcactioiM of certain bodies 
an<I their material environment, liow should it 
not rcveul to us something of the very essence of 
which lliesc hodies are made? Action cannot 
move in the unreal. A mind born to speculation 
or to dream, I admit, might remain outside real- 
ity, might deform or transform the real, per- 
haps even create it — as we create the figures of 
men and animals that our imagination cuts out 
of the passing cloud. Jlut an uitcllect bent upon 
«the act to be performed and the reaction to fol- 
low, feeling the object so as to get its mobile 
impression at every instant, is an intellect that 
touches soniething of the absolute." And 
again, ** Intellectual knowledge, in so far as it 
relates to a certain aspect of inert matter, 
ought to gfve us a faithful imprint of it, having 
been stereotyped on this particular object.*' 

That,]s, so long as wc look outward and arc 
dealing with the physical world, the intellect 
proves to tic a very satisfactory instrument. 
The trouble comes when wc turn our gaze in- 
ward, and seek to understand our life. Tli^fX 
metaphysical incapacity of our thinking appa- ) 
ratus at once becomes evident. Human exist*' 
ence in the ])ast has depended on correct thoughts 
about things rather than on thoughts about life, 
and it is therefore entirely natural that the in- 
tellect should be able to furnish the former but 
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not the latter. If tlic rlcslrc of life to iimlor- 
stand itself were due to mere perversity or if 
it were of rare occurrence nnd could be Hup- 
presseil, our most perplexing problems would 
not Imve Arisen. But since this desire does nc- 
tunlly appear and become im))erious, since life 
in its progress inevitably reaches a reflective 
stage, these problems nnist be bravely met and 
dealt with, and we nmst utilixe in tlieir solution 
all the resources at our connnand. 

Now it is a peculiarity of Bergson's view that 
the intellect, because of its nature and the pur- 
pose for which it has been developed, cannot un- 
derstand life. In its efforts to do so, it applies 
the thought-forms whieh fit things but which do 
not apply to life. It cannot understand any- 
thing which is not or cannot be regarded as a 
machine. Lord Kelvin said he was never sure 
that he understood anything until he could make 
a working model of it. In saying this, he was 
the true spokesman of the intellect. But it so 
happens that life is not a mechanism, even 
though certain of its products have mechanistic 
aspects. . What shall we do, then? Is it neces- 
sary to give up the problems in which we cannot 
help being interested? Must we confess tlm^ 
our dearest ambitions lie in one direction and 
our abilities in another? If there were nothing 
more in mind than in the powers of conceptual 
thought, Bergson says that this would be the 
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case. Happily, there is more in life than the 
instrumental intellect. The latter, in its de- 
velopment, (lid not exhaust the resources of con- 
sciousness, but is a sort of specialization of 
something more i^cneral and aboriginal. Man 
as conscious is not all intellect. There remain 
in him traces of those primitive powers, which, 
being still unspeciali/iMl, retain the function of 
knowing lifp itself. These powers arc ordina- 
rily called instinct. So far, then, as we arc not 
merely practical men but philosophers, inter- 
ested in life and reality, wc must think with the 
whole man, or, rather, wc nnist not only think 
but also use those residual powers, complemen- 
tary to thought, which can know life because 
they are life, and which in their rudimentary 
form wc call instinct, but which may be developed 
and clariHcd until they become intuition. 

Although in this exposition Bergson empha- 
sizes the difTerencc between intellect and intui- 
tion until the reader may get the impression 
that they are opposites and have nothing in com- 
mon, it is very necessary to avoid such a mis- 
take.' They have a common origin, arc kindred 
in nature even if complementary in function, 
and both arc essential to a normal and complete 
human life. 

This tendency to exa|;gcrate distinctions un- 
til they appear to be oppositions is a practically 
inevitable consequence of all successful a'^cmpts 
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at clear exposition. Those mIio have Imd fiiiic1\ 
experience in teaching, or in the endeavor to 
make things clear to olhers, understaml this. 
In order to effectivelj present any aspect of 
truth, it is necessary for the time to ignore other 
aspects, — to be, as it were, unjust to tliem. Yet, 
unless at another time thoy are recalled and the 
whole embraced in a synoptic view, the result is 
u distortion of the truth. The thinker cannot 
drive- all his horses abreast, and he must run the 
risk that attends the exposition of one truth at a 
time. 

Thought, then, is a process that makes use 
of concepts, that encloses facts in certain frames. 

In our converse with the world, wc find these 
thought- forms to be of practical value, but they 
arc useful for the reason that they were molded 
on the very objects to which they apply. Now 
it so happens that we arc deeply interested not 
only in these things and in the sciences arishig 
from their systematic study, such as mathema' 
tics, physics, cliemistry r.nd engineering, but 
also in life and in the scienirc of biology. We 
want to understand the processes of evolution, 
to sec how the present has gmwn out of the past 
and how life goes on. And when we seek to do 
this, we naturally employ the same thinking 
apparatus that has proved so cfTective in prac- 
tical affairs and in physical and mathematical 
science. . And if wc aslc what arc the principal 
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concc{)U, tiic ino-st important tlioiiglit-frnmcs, 
with which the intellect is provided, nnci in which 
it proposes to enclose the facts of life, we find 
that they arc two, meclianism and finalism, or, 
as we shouUl say, inechanisni and teleology. 
Now Bergson's contention is that neither of these 
fits the farts, although he states explicitly, and 
it is iuipoHant to remember this, that while 
neither garment is of such a nature as to prop- 
erly clothe the reality of life, yet one of the two, 
finalism, ** might be recut and resewn, and. in 
this new form fit less badly than the other/* 
That is to say, though neither theory fits the 
facts, yet teleology is at least nearer than mech- 
anism to tbe truth. 

In order to understand the profound sig- 
nificance for philosophic and religious thougiit 
of the wonderful first chapter of '* Creative Evo- 
lution,'* it is necessary to vividly realize and to 
keep in mind that it has almost universally 
been considered that wc must be either mecha- 
nists or teleplogiiiifk Tf wc"are to attempt any 
comprehensive thinking,aboittJiM\ If wc reject 
the one view, wc must of necessity hold to the 
other, there being no other alternative. Since 
Kant and especially since Darwin, the teleolog- 
ical way of regarding life and the world has 
been supposed to be thoroughly discredited, and 
the mechanistic way is said to be in the posses- 
sion of the field. Men of science arc content to 
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let the poets fling of their faith thnt *' tlirough 
the A/]^e.s one unceasifig purpose runs,'* hut tlmt, 
they KAy, is mere poetry. Notwitlistfuuling the 
fact that human life is essentially purposive,, 
and that our life is a part of the world's life, 
this aspect of reality is /[renerally disre^^arded in 
scientific and philosophic tjiinkinp^, and the most 
persistent efforts are made to explain reality as 
a si/xtem, that is, as a mechanhm. Those who 
have heen trying to fit this theory to the facts, 
and practically all who are deeply interested in 
the larger prohlenis of life have made many such 
attempts, have met with numcroiLs facts which 
seem entirely inconsistent with such a view; but 
we have continued for the reason that we sup- 
posed all finalist ic explanation to he impossible, 
and that therefore an explanation on the alter- 
native mechanistic theory must l)e possible. 

Ihit Rergson has given an absolutely thor- 
ough-going and final refutation of the mechan- 
istic view of life. Whatever defects the critics 
may finally convict him of, he has certainly made 
both the current mechanistic and the ohl-fash- 
ioned teleological view of reality impossible to 
all who understand his argiunent. The thought 
situation is, therefore, radically changed. At | 

first, t|)^ change may not seem to be for the bet- | 

ter. >For, if wc must think of reality in one of 
the two ways, and neither is a right way, arc we • 
not landed in agnosticism? .No» replies the 
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philosopher. \It is rcnlly the fiict thnt n'c cftn- 
not think, or intcllectunliy conceive, the reality 
of the life process ; but we can live it and be 
nwnre of it ns we liv^ it. We can jienetrate to 
its depths by insi^htr! In order to realize this, 
he SH^'H, it is only necessary to contrast our 
psychic life ns we immediately experience it with 
our thoughts about it. We think of it as cont- 
posed of a succession of states, sensations, ideas, 
volitions, etc. Itut it. really is nothing of the 
kind. It is a flux, n continuum. Kach of the 
so-called states when examined proves to be it- 
self a flow, a change. The "states " we think 
of are purely conceptual ; they are instantaneous 
sections, or snapshots, of what is all movement. 
So, we think of time as a succession of instants, 
hut the time we live through is a steady flow, a 
continuous movement which swells as it advances. 
In time, ns we think it or intellectually conceive 
it, the instants replace one another; in real du- 
ration, the past lives in the present and never 
really ceases to be. Life is like a snowball 
whic4i grows larger as it is pushed along. The 
process is irreversible; it is always being added 
to, and the addition produces a situation which 
has never been l)eforc and can never be again. 
It is creative. Novelties actually do appear. 
Ikrgson does not speak of it, but one cannot help 
thinking how true a description of evolution this 
is. From the time when our planet was red hot. 
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till ilic present when it is peopled with niillionH 
of Hpecies, both of plfintn ami iiuiiu'iIn, and when 
civilizatiori is ndvancin^ with f^rcnt rapidity, 
the creation of the new has been the chariieteris- 
tic feature of the whole process. 

The way in which Her^spn does connect the 
life process we know in ourselves with the world 
[process is most interesting;. Having established 
the fact that our life does not consist in n sue- 
ces.siiu]L of instants, but that we really endure, 
[niature, are creating oursi4\'es or are processes 
of creation, he considers a sini]>Ie physical proc- 
ess such as the dissolving; of a lump of su^ar in 
a glass of water. If I want to drink it, I have 
to wait; and the external process for whose com- 
pletion I have to wait coincides with the time 
I live through. If, now, 'the fact of this coin- 
cidence of the physical process with the vital 
process, with the duration I live through in 
waiting for its completion be well considered, 
it will l>c found to mean that physical processes 
are not merely in the abstract time of thought, 
but that they endure and ** the universe of which 
they arc part endures," * That is to say, tin? 
universe is like my life which I experience and 
know directly, through an insight which is life's 
awareness of itself, to be a creative process ; and 

.1 Or. as Mr. J. M. Stewart puts it, ** Spirit is idcntiCAl 
witli dnrotion, nnd inAtter hns durnlion, coiiscqucntl/ 
inaltcr Itself dlJTcrs from spirit only In degree.** 
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ihi.s mciins ilint the universe is a life, an ongoing 

process of r rent ion. y^ *^ 

]Uit if it is throiigli ^usij^lvV^ rather than 
th roup h_conceptual thoiiglit that we know the 
/^ality or Hh?, how, it will lie asked, can we ex- 
plain the success of science and of the marvel- 
ous enterprises of this engi neering age? Berg- 
8on*s answer is that^jen^jj like coiniiion sense, 
deal s with detached ohjecls and isolated sys - 
tems, and it succeeds hecause ** matter actually 
has a tcndency^ to create isolahlc syst_eiii!i_lliiit 
can he treated geometriciiDy." Furthermore, 
notwithstanding his conviction that reality is a 
creative life that endures through time, Bergson 
adiiiits that we arc not without justification in 
regarding matter as non-living. " Matter," he 
says, ** was life originally. That is, the cosmical 
elan which is life, consciousness or supra-con- 
scious reality, is a current that ceaselessly flows. 
When it turns hackward, when for some unex- 
plained reason the direction of the flow is re- 
versed, tlie result is that flux we call matter. 
[ I«ife is a reality which is making itself, matter 
I is the same reality in the process of unmaking. 
Matter is real, hut it is derivative and perish- 
ing. Such a metaphysics might be called cither 
vitalism or monistic spiritualism. Matter and 
life or spirit arc one in origin but difTcrent in 
degree.*' Tlic fountain of things, then, is the 
life impulse which is csscntiallj a' need of crea- 
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iion and which strivcH in the direction of free- 
dom. It is •* confronted with matter, that is 
to May, with the movement which is the inverse 
of its own and wliich is necessity itself. I)ut it 
seizes on this matter and s-trives to introduce into 
it the lar^st possible amount of indetermina- 
tion and lilierty." The result is the evolution- 
ary process and the or/i^rinic world. 

Some readers will feel inclined to stop at this 
point. Such speculations will seem to them too 
fanciful and too precarious to deserve serious 
consideration. Vet it will pay to continue and 
to persist in theefTort to understand these new 
sufr/^estions. For they are new, they are not 
entirely baseless, their author is a man of /genius, 
of vision and insi^rht, and there is a chnnce that 
we may really learn soniethinfr. Then, too, wc 
arc tired of threshiuf^ the old straw. Let us go 
on. The philosopher takes the utmost pains 
to make his nieanin;:; clear. Here is one of his 
illustrations : '* Let us ima/rinc a vessel full of 
steam at a high pressure, and here and there in 
its sides a crack through which the steam is es- 
caping in a jet. The steam thrown into the air 
. is nearly all condensed into little drops which fall 
back, and this condensation and this fall repre- 
sent simply the loss of something, an interrup- 
* tion, a deficit. But a small part of the jet of 

I steam subflists, uncondensed, for some seconds; 

I it 18 making an cfFort to raise the drops which 
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arc falling; it Biicccccl9 at most in retarding 
their fall. So, from an immense reservoir of 
life, jets must be gushing out unceasingly, of 
wliicli each, falling back, is a world. The evo- 
lution of living species within this world repre- 
sents what subsists of the primitive. direction of 
the original jet, and of un impulsion which con- 
tinues itself in a direction the inverse of ma- 
teriality." 

Such illustrations are ingenious, but we-must 
be careful not to take them too literally. . We 
are so accustomed to think of matter as a collec- 
tion of separate objects rather than the flux, 
the universal Interaction which it really is, and 
to think of life as consisting of numbers of 
organic beings, that it is soniewlmt difficult to 
keep in mind that HFq is i| ru rrent that flows 
^ rough tlm_£ ami through all the beings it or- 
ganizes, and that the physical universe is a con- 
tinuum, a vast complex of movement. In this 
world-virw, activity is the primal source. In 
the beginning tea* life* We are told that we 
may " speak of a center from which worlds shoot 
out like a rocket in a fire-works '^i^>l»y — pro- 
vided, however, that wc do not ])r. scit tins cen- 
ter as a thing, but as a continuity of shooting 
out. God thus defined, has nothing of the 
ready made; He is unceasing life, action, free- 
dom." The Father workcth hitherto. 

The great enterprise has been only par- 
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tially successful. Life is essentially freedom, 
free creative activity, but even in man it has 
found only incomplete expression, since he is 
ever threatened by the automatism which has 
overtaken all other living creatures. Matter 
has proved very refractory to the a/»e-lon^ ef- 
fort to make it the instrument of freedom. 
" From our point of view, life appears in its en- 
tirety as an immense wave which, starting from 
a center, spreads outwards, and which on almost 
tlie whole of its circumference is stopped and 
converted into oscillation; at one sinf(le point 
the ol>stacle has liecn forced, the impulsion has 
passed freely. It is this freedom that the hu- 
man form registers. ICvcrywhen? conMciousni^ss 
has had to come to a stand ; in man alone it has 
kept on its way. .I^Ian, then, continues the vital 
movement indefinitely, although he does not <lraw 
along with him all that life carries in itself.** 

Man is the great success in lifc*s adventure, 
Viut even this success is partial and incomplete. 
It has proved impossible for all the tendencies 
in the cosmical 6\i\n to find expression in one 
organic licing. Life is a sheaf of tendencies 
which split and become separated in the course 
of evolution, or, as Mr. Balfour says, it is like 
an army marching through a country; ** if the 
cavalry take one road, the infantry must take 
another." 



CHAPTER V 

INSTINCT, INTELLECT, AND THE 
IDEALLY COMPLICTE ^HND 

Man 1ms a part of t))c ideal mental endow- 
ment, viz., the intellect which creates pure and 
applied science and thus makes civilization pos- 
sible. But ants, bees and wa,sps have another 
part, namely, tlK instincti%'c powers which arc 
80 feebly developed in the human race. '* It is 
as if a vague and formless being, whom wc may 
•call, as wc will, man or superman, had sought 
to realize himself, and had succeeded only by 
abandoning a part of himself on the way. The 
losses arc represented by the rest of the animal 
world, and even by the vegetable world, at least 
in what these have that is positive and above the 
accidents of evolution.*' Wc have not received 
all that life had to ofTer. The inheritance has 
been divided. This has, doubtless, in some re- 
spects been an advantage. The animals arc use- 
ful to us in thai *' consciousness has unloaded on 
them w^haievcr encumbrances it was dragging 
along, and so it has been enabled to rise, in man, 
to heights from which it sees an unlimited hori- 
zon open again before it. It is true that it has 
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not only abfuulpncd ciunbcrsonic hngjvn^ on tlic 
way; it bas also had to give up vahinblc goods. 
ConKciou.sncsR, in man, in prc-cinincntly intellect. 
It niiglit luivc Irccn, it oiigbt, ao it sc(^inN, lo bavc 
been also intuition. Intuition ami intellect rep- 
resent two opposite directions of tbc work of 
consciousness: inhiition goes, in Ibe very direc- 
tion of life, intellect goes in the inverse direc- 
tion, and tlius finds itself naturally in accord 
M'itb tbc movements of matter. A complete ami 
perfect bumanity M'ould be tbat in wbicli tbesc 
two forms of conscious activity sbould attain 
tbeir full development." 

Tbis deprivation, tbis loss of tbe instinct or 
intuition wbicb knows tbe current of life as tbc 
intellect is by nature adapted to know tbc coun- 
ter, or material, current, accounts for tbc fact 
tbat biology is less advanced tban pbysics, and 
for tbe confusion into wbicb wc fall wben wc try 
to think life, wben wc seek to ftpply to life tlio 
categories or tbougbt-frames of tbc intellect 
wbicb were formed to deal witb a reality tbat 
flows in tbc opposite direction. 

Our difficulty in understanding evolution is 
due to tbc fact tbat wc arc one-sided, tlmt.wc arc 
but fractional expressions of life. " In tbc bu- 
manity of wbicb wc arc part, intuition is almost 
completely sacriflced to intellect. It seems tbat 
to conquer matter and to reconquer its own self, 
consciousness bas bod to cxbaust tbc best part; 
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of its power. This conquest, in the pnrticulAr 
conditions in wliich it hiis been nccomplislicd, has 
requircrl that consciousness should ndiipt itself 
to the habits of matter and concentrate its at- 
tention on thcnii^ in fact determine itself more 
especially as- intellect." The situation, though 
difficult, is not hopeless. The rudiments of tlic 
powers wc need arc still in us and are suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. According to Bergson, the 
defect will be overcome when the too purely^jii- 
tellecUial and external v iews of the world, fur - 
nishcd by cohceptiraTthinking^are supplemented 
by ~tlic~~(leliveTances of~our 'latent instinctive^ 
powerT^leveloped until it becomes intuihQn*-in- 
sight int o life.. At present, intuition is vague 
and discontinuous. *' It is a lamp almost extin- 
guished, which only glimmers now and then, for 
a few moments at most. But it glimmers wher- 
ever a vital interest is at stake. On our person- 
ality, on our lilicrty, on the place we occupy in 
the whole of nature, on our origin and perhaps 
also on our destiny, it throws a light feeble and 
vacillating, but which none the less pierces the 
dark-ness of the night in which the intellect 
leaves us." 

Whatever we may think of the general world- 
view here set fortli, there is no doubt that in the 
last sentences the French philosopher has given 
expression to truths of the utmost importance. 
The light that shines oh lifers pathway, that 
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illumines personality, liberty iind our kinsliip 
M'ith the ideal, m intuition. When we have to 
dcul M'ith these, the, nieclinnixin/; intellect is ns 
helpless nnd irrelevant ns instinct is when it is 
n question of describing the processes of the 
physical world. What philosophy aims at is 
completeness of life, " These fleeting intuitions, 
which light up their object only at distant inter- 
vals, philosophy ought to seize, first to sustain 
them, then to expand them and so unite them 
together. The more it advances in this work, 
the more it will perceive that intuition is mind 
itself, and, in a certain sense, life itself; the in- 
tellect has been cut out of it by a process reseixi- 
bling that which lias generated matter. Thus 
is revealed the unity of the spiritual life." Im- 
mediately after, Hergson makes the profound 
remark, which experience has often verified, that 
if we wish to be complete men, if we wish a 
spiritual life that shall be both intellectual and 
intuitional, we must first take the point of view 
of intuition, because it is easy enough to go 
from intuition to intellect, but if wc start with 
the intellect and try to think our way bnck to 
insight into life, wc shall find, ns men have al- 
ways found, that wc arc attempting the impossi- 
ble. Philosophy is, tliercforc, in Rergson's 
view, not a mere idle speculation. It aims to 
round out human nature, to recover essential 
powers almost lost,' to develop them to fuller 
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strcngUi, and to unite all our higher activities. 
And so far as it does this, wc can all agree with 
Iiini that ** Philosopliy introduces us into the 
s})iritual life.'* 

Something more must l)c said about Dergson's 
tlieory of knowledge. He is not easy to clas- 
sify. Sometimes he is called a pragmatist be- 
cause he 'approaches philosophy by way of 
biology and because he regahls the intellect as 
an instrument formed for action, rather than for 
speculation. Yet lie is equally sure that wc 
may arrive at absolute knowledge. Science 
more and more penetrates into the mysteries of ^ 
the nature of matter, wliile through intuition 
we know life from the inside. Our knowledge 
in both cases is partial, but is valid and real so 
far lis it goes. His view of perception, as set 
forlh in his **]Matter and Memory," is not far 
from that of common sense, and will be more 
easily unilerstood by the average thoughtful 
man than by those who have been sophisticated 
through long familiarity with metaphysical dis- 
putationf. The living body in genera] and the 
nervous system in particular arc only channels 
for the transmission of movements; their func- 
tion is to convert stimuli into reactions. The 
brain does not produce representations of the 
rest of the universe, for that would mean that in 
some sense it contains the material world of 
which it is itself but a pf\rt. To make of the 
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brain the condition of tlic iinii^ of the totality 
of thinj^ is to contradict .ourselves, since the 
brain is by hypothesis a part of tliat inia^e. 
Bergson thii,s avoids tlic snare into which many 
unwary thinkers have faUen. Schopenlianer, 
for instance, said that the woHd was his Vomtel- 
luuy; matter was mere i(K*a. And if yuw ask 
for his reason, you are tohl that thouglit is a 
function of the brain, 'i'lie ])rocedure of ttie 
author of the ** (iranmiar of Science" is sub- 
stantially the same* Thus literary men and 
scientists, who are strong in their own depart- 
ments but without discipline in philosophy, 
sometimes refieat the mistakes of the ag(^. He- 
cause of the brilliant and interesting style of the 
writers and the prestige of the students of na- 
ture, both get a hearing and tend to confuse the 
situation. 

Such assumptions and such tliinking can only 
lead to the inconsisteUt mixture of materialism 
'and idealism which Schopenhauer's ])liiIosophy 
presents. The first chapter of ** Matter and 
Memory ** clears many of these difliculties away. 
Bergson there shows that if we begin with the 
assumption that the physical world is reality 
And that conscious perception and thought arc 
' only cpiphcnomena, or by-products of cerebral 
activity, wc thereby make t'lem out to be a mere 
accident, a mystery* On the contrary, if wc 
start from the idealistic rather than the material* 
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ihtic point of view, we heroine unnhic to account 
for the onler of nature. We find it necessary to 
invoke the Assistance of some deun ex machina 
or theory of pre-estahhshed harmony hetwcen 
matter and spirit. That is, for idealism science 
is un accident and its success a mystery. 

All is simplified if we assume that hetween 
thin/^R iiH they are and thin^rs as they are con- 
sciously perceived, there is a diflference, not of 
nature hut of di-^ree. 'IMierc is more in ohjects 
than ill pei*ception, for while perception does not 
])roduce representations or images, it does select 
them;. it picks out those aspects of reality which 
interest us in a practical way and with which 
our action is concerned. We must never think 
of the hrain as a camera, for the picture in aU 
read If taken. Pure perception is something; 
given, it is a part of things rather than of us. 
(Hy ))ure perception Hergson means what would 
he left of a perception if there were taken away 
the apperceptive part of it, the element of mem- 
ory and recognition.) It knows the sensible 
qualities of matter in itself, from the inside, that 
is, absolutely. The diflTerencc between physical . 
and mental, from this point of view, is a matter 
of degree, the perception containing, or rather 
helng^ a pArt of the complete rcAlity of the ob- 
ject perceived. In matter there is something 
more, not something different, from what is 
actually given. 
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Iliinmn nci^'on, however, ik not a Kiinplc reflex 
response. fTiic liglit of tlic past i.s brought to 
bear on tho present situation; memory is an es- 
sential element in every perception; the part of 
us tliat lives or endures and grows through time 
is always present,, and . this is tlic subjeetive 
])hasc of the processi The distinction between 
subject and object, therefore, is not a distinction 
between inside and outside ; it is not in any sen,se 
a matter of space, but of tim^ itergson siun- 
marines liis position thus: ** My knowledge of 
matter is, then, not subjective, as it iH for Kng- 
lish idealism, nor relative as Kantian idealism 
would have it. It is not subjective l>ecnuse it 
is in things rather than in me. It is not n*la- 
tive because the relation of the phenomenon to 
the thing in itself is not that of the a}>pearancc 
to the reality, but that of the part to the wljole/T/ 

it has not been easy to think such thoughts 
since Descartes^s time. Some of our most seri- 
ous metaphysical difficulties date from that mira- 
cle of clearness and consistency. The great 
distinction which lie drew, and from the lack of 
which previous thought had been more or less of 
A blur, was that between consciousness and ex- 
tension, the one being the essential characteristic 
of mind, the other that of matter. ])ut having 
made this distinction, we have hypostatized it, 
and have exaggerated a dificrcncc into an oppo- 
sition of nature.. What are otdy dUiinguUkable 
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aspects of realittf we. have made into antagoniatic 
etgcncen or tiaturct, 80, Intvin^ Arbitrarily put 
ANundcr wluit belongs toj^'tbcr, wc Imvc never 
Bincc been able to unite tbc t wo phases of ex - 
istence in any gntisfActory way. We have di- 
chotomized bur universe, and the resulting an- 
tinomies have never ceased to distress our minds. 
The body is conceived of as part of the material 
universe^ which is thought of as a closed sys- 
tem. Energy is ceaselessly being transformed, 
and the system- of the ultjmate particles of mat- 
ter constantly changes its conjiguraiioa.. IVut 
since all physical results nuist have physical 
causes, our conscious life seems superfluous. It 
is hard to see how it can be in the interstices of 
the system, cither as a cause or an e/fect of 
))hysical changes. If I go to my dinner, all the 
movements of my body are physical and have 
physical causes ; it is inconceivable that the con- 
scious idea of n beefsteak should set the machin- 
ery in motion. We seem logically driven to 
materialism or psycho-physical parallelism, 
views which in turn quickly prove untenable. 

For, after all, what wc know best is our con- 
scious life, and it is a thing of purpose. It is 
essentially a striving after ci>d'<» and the high- 
est ends wc call ideals. That is, it is literally 
true that life rests on ideal foundations.. It is a 
process of striving for the realization of con- 
ceived and desired goods. But, from this point 
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of view, the disquiet iii/i^ Antinomy rcnmins. '. 
Ilnvin^ ficfined nintter nn<l mind, piirpoKe nnd 
p]iy.sical process, ns entirely difrercnt. ih nature, 
it has become impossible to understand how 
either can influence or be influenced by the other. 
IIc^l said that wc must rememl»er that difler- 
ences arc not absolute^ but fall within a more in* 
elusive unity. That there is truth in this view 
is hardly open to reasonable doubt, and probably 
no one would doubt it except for past overstate- 
ments of it which have in turn K*d to caricatures, 
the result bein^ that it has fallen into discredit. 
Berf^on's view of perception, his doctrine 
that the reality perceived is physical or mental 
accordingly as we consider the whole of the object 
or merely those parts of it that arc of practical 
concern to us, has a technical name, beinf^ known 
amon^ pliilosophers as the theory of innnanence, 
or epistcmolo^ical monism. It is held in a 
somewhat difTerent form by ]S[ach and Avena- 
rius, and seems to be regarded with increasing; 
favor by modern thinkers. Prof. U. B. Perry 
makes it the basis of a realistic philosophy of 
mind and life. It seems to offer a way of escape 
from the circle in which we have so long lieen 
going round and round. Nothing more can be 
hoped for from any investigation along Kantian 
and post-Kantian lines. It has long been evi- 
dent that the problem has been wrongly stated 
and that something is the matter with our as- 
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Kiiii)i)tion.s. We CAnnot . tliink effectively in 
teniiii of ])1ienoiiienon iiihI tiling in itself, of a 
tiiiieloNs Absolute, of a Hiiliject whose Ntructurti] 
lu'tivitv eoiiKtitutes the phenomenal world and 
f^iveH ntitiire its laws; in short, pro/^ress must he 
aroiiiul Kant rather than through him. In this 
advance, Berfrson is one of the leaders. The 
reader of ** flatter and Memory " ought not, 
therefore, to he discoiirA|red by the novelty of 
thr* view, ffir this is the direction in which the 
Ix'st thoiip^ht is now moving. It is also to l>e re- 
membered that the diHiculty in understanding is 
largely due to fixed habits of thought on the 
part of the reader, rather than to any lack of 
expository power on the part of the philosopher. 
I)ergKon*s ideas cannot be pigeon-holed in the 
familiar Kantian categories. What is neces- 
sary is a new way of thinking, and those who 
have not mental vitality and plasticity enough 
to permit of this should take to other pursuits; 
]>hilosophy is not for them. Moreover, even 
when wc recognize the defects of our habitual 
tjioughts and rise, to a higher point of view, wc 
find ourselves continually slipping back. The 
world-view with which wc first become familiar 
has an influence o%'cr our after years altogether 
out of proportion to its value. We may be 
forced by advancing knowledge to give it up, 
but there is always danger pf a relapse. Thus, 
in my college days, I received the impression that 
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the bright KiinriKo of civih'/.iition took phice hi 
the glorious creative centuries of classic Greece. 
Kgypt, Assyria, Rahylon, — I knew of them, hut 
they seemed vague and shadowy. Now that re- 
cent discoveries have innnensely widened our 
horixon, M'c arc forced to think of Greek culture 
itself as a sort of renaissance. This is very 
clear when we arc engaged in arclrn'ological 
studies, but I sometimes find that these things 
liave slipped from my nnnd anil that I have 
fallen hack into the view of history acquired in 
my student days. In such a case, theiv is no 
lielp except in frequent and long consideration 
of the true situation. And when we have to 
deal with a philosopher who has a new vision 
and brings a new niethod, there is no way of un- 
derstanding him except through long conu'ade- 
ship with his mind. The casunl and cursory 
reader of Hergson will derive but little ))ront 
from his labor. This is true of all philosophers, 
but it is particularly true of him. For he ac- 
knowledges frankly that he himself experiences 
ditTiculty in keeping to his point of view. Being 
a philosopher in this sense goes against the 
grain. It is easy to follow the natural bent of 
the intellect and to deid with those aspects of 
nature which arc of practical concern. Rut in- 
sight is different from reasoning and more diffi- 
cult ; to attain it, one muRt reverse the current of 
mental life and assume an attitude which it is 
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not easy to mAlntnin. In his preface to the 
Knglish trimslation of ^ Matter and Memory,** 
Hereon ,sa3'8 that ** The reader will find his way 
throngli the complexity of that work if he keeps 
a fast hold on the two principles which we have 
UKsuL^s a clue throughout our own researches. 
(TUq fim is that in psyciiological analysis we 
imisf:?icver forget the utilitarian character of 
our mental functions, which arc essentially 
turned toward actions. CThc "sccorig^is that the 
hahits formed in action murThcir way up to the 
sphere of speculation, where they create fictitious 
prohlems, and that mebiphysics nnist hegiti hy 
dispersing this artificial obscurity.** Which is 
saying with perfect clearness that whatever 
value pragmatism may have in practical life, it 
incapacitates us for metaphysics. So far from 
being a method for the solution of the world's 
higher problems, it is really the pragmatic way 
of thinking and habit of mind that has created 
them. 



CHAPTER VI 

BERGSON'S PIIILOSOIMIY AND PHYS- 
ICAL SCIENCE 

If this outline of Rcrgson\H philosophy sccins 
appreciative ratlicr than critical, it is intention- 
ally so. I wish his constructions to have a 
cimnce. It is an old maxim that wc must try 
all things and hold fast to that which is good. 
If wc are not to accept in an uncritical way a 
mass of conflicting and absurd opinions, every 
new thought-proposal must he subjected to thor- 
ough examination. Still, there arc critics and 
critics, and a very small-minded logician miglit 
reject, as inconsistent with his intellectual 
scheme, great truths that life and reality have 
abundant room for. The great question is, — 
What light does Bcrgson's thought shed on our 
greatest problems, what can he do for clear, 
consistent and constructive thinking in physical 
and biological science, in psychology, philoso- 
phy and religion? The following discussion is 
by no means merely an exposition of his view of 
the relation of the physical sciences to biology 

and of both to philosophy, but is rather an at- 

T7 
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tempt to state a Rituation which he has helped 
to make clear. 

One of the reasons why it is probahle tlint a 
new era in philosopliy will date from Hcrgson is 
that he is the first thinker of his class to take 
into account the data of biology and psychology. 
It was the nn'sfortiine of Descartes and Kant 
to have lived before these sciences had ma<le 
much progress. Science for them was mathe- 
matics and physics, and it was natural that they 
should cherish the mathematical ideal of knowl- 
cfl^c. Hut there is nnich knowled^ which is 
not of the kind these thinkers prized most, and 
one is hindere<] in philosophical .thii\kin/;r rather 
than helped by such an ideal, since it tends to 
prevent appreciation of the non-mathematical 
aspects of reality. The fact is that not one of 
the categories which we successfully use in phys- 
ical and mathematical investigations applies ex- 
actly to the things of life. As Dergson says: 
" All the mohls crack. They arc too narrow, 
above all, too rigid, for what we try to put into 
them. Our reasoning, so sure of itself among 
tin'ngs inert, feels ill at ease on this new grouml. 
It would be difficult to cite a biological discovery 
due to pure reasoning. And most often, when 
experience has finally shown how life goes to 
work to obtain a result, wc find its way of work- 
ing is jiist that of which wc should never have 
thought.*' This reminds us of the statement of 
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A great pfijchoIogiNt tlmt " growtli is csHciiiiHli^r 
aloglcul." 

Tlic pliiloHoplicr wlio comos to I he study of ii 
world whirl) iiu'liidcs lifo, aixl who tries to roiu- 
pri'hcnd it through concepts derived from niiiti»e- 
uuiticK Atid iiicchfinicM, is like n man who makes 
nil effort to put a five- fingered hand in a three- 
fingered glove. He assumes to classify without 
an adetpiatc number of classes. When Kuro- 
peans first cnmc to America, the natives called 
their sailing vessels birds, their guns walking- 
sticks, the white men themselves being classified 
as goblins or gods. That is, the sa vagi's were 
like an office ntan without a sufjicient nund)er of 
])igeon-holeH in his desk. They, therefore, did 
what wc all do: they sought to classify the new 
experiences under the old heads. Such classify- 
ing, such subsuming, is what we ordinarily mean 
by knowing. Says Bergson: "Plato was the 
first to set up the theory that to know the real 
consists in finding its Idea; that is to say, in 
forcing it into a pre-existing frame aliTady at 
our disposal, as if wc imfdicitly possessed uni- 
versal knowledge. Hut this In^lief is natural to 
the hunum intellect, always cngagefl as it is in 
determining under what former heading it shall 
catalogue any new object; and it may be said 
that, in a certain sense, wc arc all born Plato- 
nists." 

Wc can easily sec what was the trouble with 
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the savages: it was their poverty of categories. 
lUit liow is it that we make absolute judgments 
about everything without suspecting that we, 
too, need new concepts? Yet wc arc most re- 
luctant to acknowledge this defect, even when 
it is pointed out. " The idea that for a new ob- 
ject wc might Imve to create a new concept, per- 
haps a new method of thinking, is deeply repug- 
nant to us.'* This is one of the reasons why 
many will find Dcrgson diflicult, if not unintelli- 
gible. They will approach him with their little 
ready-made S3'stem of thought-frames, and, as 
he will not fit into them, they will have no place 
to put the truth that he teaches. Now philoso- 
pliers have generally come to their problems by 
M-ny of mathematics and physical science, and 
have naturally but vainly sought to apply the 
categories they brought with them to the proc- 
esses of life. This was perhaps inevitable, 
since biology has been so lat*^ in its development. 
What is necessary is some new categories, con- 
cepts, thought-frames, or, rather, a new way of 
thinking. For the life process will not fit into 
any frame. It is to be understood only by sym- 
pathy, instinct, intuition. 

Phi^oso]>hy must then abandon the mathemat- 
ical ideal when it deals with the things of life. 
It must cultivate the power of insight, of intui- 
tion, and to thc'truth concerning life that comes 
through Tision it must unite the truth concern- 
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ing the inAtcriul world derived through percep- 
tion find conceptual thought. To a philosophy 
that thus '* taken into account the whole of what 
is given," the future surely helongs. 

Ah this matter has very great practical as 
well as theoretical importance, I lieg the indul- 
gence of the gcMitle reader while I try to make 
clear a distinction necessary not only for the 
understanding of Dergson, hut also for effective 
thinking on the' greater prohlems of life. If 
we mix things in thinkijig, we will mix them in 
action, and it is therefore worth while to make 
every effort to he clear. Materialism and de- 
terminism in phtlosopliy and their blighting ef- 
fects on the higher human life are in part due 
to a confusion of thought about the nature of 
concepts and their relation to the concrete world 
of perceptual experience. For instance, mnthc' 
matical knoxdctlgCt which in idcaUif cxnctt m not 
knowledge of' nature at alU and the knowledge 
of nature and life can never be mathematically 
precise. 

It is easy to justify this statement. Take, 
e, g,, geometry, which deals with points, lines, 
surfaces, angles, etc. Every real triangle — • 
that Is, every triangle that we can feel or see — 
is only an approximation to a perfect figure. 
The lines constituting its sidesare not perfectly 
straight, and they have a certain breadth, 
whether wc draw them on paper, the blackboard^ 
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in the nnwl or iiinkc tliciii of wood or nictiil.. 
Witli this concrete trinuglc of our pcrcvptunl 
experience geometry Ims notliing to do. It 
deals witli iin ideal Bgtire, formed in the mind, 
or hy the mind, through our power of carrying 
to fi h'mit in the imagination qualities which we 
have perceived. We perceive imperfect, con- 
crete, geometrical figures, but we can conceive 
of perfect ones. Now these perfect triangles, 
circles, etc., arc ideals, abstractions, concepts, 
ami geometry deals exclusively with ' these. 
I^fat hematics is, then, not a knowledge of nature 
at all. It moves wholly in the region of con- 
cTpts, abstractions. And the same is true of 
physics and mechanic,s, so far as these sciences 
' are mathematical. In the problem of the lever, 
for instance, in our calculations we sulistitute 
for all real levers, such as crow-bars and hoe- 
handles, a rigid straight line: the fulcrum is 
conceivcf] of as a ])oint, aiul the weight to be 
lifted as an abstract mass. I low can any one 
fail to sec that in all such cases the cahiUator 
M dealing with pure ideah, just as truly as if he 
were a poet? In the concrete world these con- 
cepts arc useful so far as they are applicable. 
To the extent that a crow-bar is like a rigid 
straight line, what is true of the line will prove 
true of the crow-bar. So far as the concrete 
conditions arc identical with the ideal, abstract, 
or conceptual conditions, that far will the cal- 
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culntioiiH work. Ami they do work Huflricicntly 
well to be uscfiiU but all the cxnctnesH is in the 
reiihn of concoptH. 

It is the snnie with necessity. Tliere is no 
necessity except in the rciihn of concepts, (i iven 
this, then soinethin/^ else lof^icnlly follows. If 
life were no more thun an interplay of concepts^ 
the detcnninist might nmkc out his case. Ihit 
there w vaiitli/ wore in anifthlng than in our 
concept of thnt th'wg^ there is more in life than 
in any nian*s thought of life. The bankruptcy 
of thought is always due to failure to rcnuMnbor 
this fact. The concepts we form are frames for 
enclosing fact, and, however useful they may be' 
in enabling us to order our experience, thcff are 
oultf framCM^ while experience is infinitely rich. 

Matheniatics, then, and the physical sciences 
HO far as they are mathematical, arc clearly seen 
to be a net of conni^teticicM, Knorclcilge of na- 
ture h knoxclctlffc of the cjctent to which thcjf 
apfdff. There a re. aspects of the world process 
which our formula; approxifnately describe. 
Rut these formula* in themselves make no state- 
ments as to external or objective existence. The 
extent to which the concepts of physical science 
apply is in every case to be detennin^d em]Mric- 
ally. Now science is successfid liecausc its way 
of conceiving physical processes enables us in 
Honic measure to control them. From our ex* 
pcricncc with the physicol world wc arrive at 
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certain ideas or concepts which wc proceed to dc- 
line, to hmkc precise. Wc then study the lo/|^ical 
relations of thcNC ideiiM, and having; readied cer- 
tain conclusions wc take tlicni back into the 
region of experience which first suggested thcni, 
and it is sometimes our good fortune to Hnd that 
nature justifies our expectations. 

In the enthusiasm of our success, however, it 
is easy to forget, and wc often do forget, that 
these principles arc of limited application. 
i*hey describe certain aspects of reality only, 
iliey appiff to artipCHil gt/ntrniM which our 
ihouffht iaolatcji in the concrete whole* The 
real whole may well \}c a life, as Dergson con- 
tends, and as Fechner divined long ago. If 
there is a soul of goodness in tilings evil, there 
is often a soul of truth in writings so imaginary 
and even fantastic as Fechncr's *' Zend-Avesta." 
Because wc succeed when wc conceive of inor- 
ganic nature as composed of atoms or electrons 
moving in accord with laws capable of mathe- 
matical statement, it does not follow that there 
is nothing in organic lieings or in the universe 
as a whole that is not theoretically capable of 
statement in similar terms. Dergson puts it 
thus: "The question is whether the natural 
systems which wc call living beings must be as- 
similated to the artificial systems that science 
cuts out within inert matter, or whether they 
must not rather be comporcd to that natural sys- 
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tcm which is the whole of the universe. That 
life in a kind of inodmnisni I conrmlly n^reo. 
Hut is it the nicchnnisin of piirts iirtifieially iso- 
Intcd within tlie whole of the universe, or is it 
the mechanism of the reiil whole? The rciil 
whole nn'^rht well he, we conceive, nn indivisihic 
continuity. The systems we cut out within it 
would, properly speiikin^, not then be pnrts nt 
all ; they would he partMl tincn of the whole. 
And, with these partial views put end to end, 
you will not make even a he/:;innin^ of the re- 
construction of the whole, any more than, hy 
multiplying^ photo/rmphs of an object in a thou- 
sand different aspects, you will reprotluce tlic 
object itself. So of life and of the physico- 
chemical phenomena to which you endeavor to 
reduce it. Analysis will undoubtedly resolve 
the process of organic creation into an ever 
growing number of physico-chemical phenomena, 
and chemists and jdiysicists will have to do, of 
course, with nothing but these. Rut it does not 
follow that physics and chemistry will ever give 
us the key to life." 

It is importnnt here to guard against misun- 
derstanding. Dergson is not warning the phys- 
icists and chemists away from tlie realm of life, 
or seeking to limit the scope of their researches 
in any way. It is in fact their duty to proceed 
aa they are doing tiuA to explain on their prin- 
ciples all that is so explicable. How far they. 
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run go can not be settled a priori, but must be 
determined empiricidly. But the extension of 
tlieir m'etbodH as fur an they prove to be of use 
i.s one thing; to assert that there is nothing in 
life not describablc in physicAl and rhcmirnl 
terms is something entirely different. The for- 

- mor is the procedure of the mnn of science, the 
latter that of the a priori philosopher. When 
the same man essays to act in both rules, we may 
accept him in the one and reject him in the 
other. 

It is a curious fact that men of science who 
make excursions into philosophy often do not 
realize how a priori ihcy are. They would not 
think of making assertions about any other sub- 

• ject which they have not studied, but they occa- 
sionally act as if training in psychology and [>hi- 
losophy were wholly unnecessary. It is not likely 
that such mistakes will long continue to be made, 
«incc investigators are more and more interested 
in examining the foundations and presupposi- 
tions of their respective sciences. But many 
readers of popular science have very confused 
notions about the relations of concepts to things. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance to 
bring about a general understanding of the fact 
that while the data of mathematics arc drawn 
from experience, they arc only suggestions of 
the abstractions, the ideals, tlic perfect figures, 
with which mathematics deals. After the start 
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lifts been made, the pliysienl world coidil cense 
to exist without detriment to nmtluMnatics, 
which is henceforth n logical procedun*. I'iiys- 
icftl science, also, ipiores all hut the pliysical as- 
pects of reality. It does this necessarily. It 
cannot do its work unlesM it restricts itself to 
the field it has chosen, and for the time i/{norcs 
nietapliysics and poeJry, This' is entirely right. 
ICvil results ensue only when physical science is 
made into metaphysics, and it is assumed that 
the aspects of reality which it stu<lies an* funda- 
mental, and that, consecpiently, life and con- 
sciousness and purpose are incidental, or epi- 
])henomenal. In such a metaphysics^ freedom 
and purpose are excluded by definition. IJerg- 
son claims that we shoidd not make the assump- 
tion that the most abstract concepts are funda- 
mental and the chief characteristic of reality, 
but that we should build on the idea of life, 
which is the richest and most inclusive of ideas. 
If we do this, there will be room in our philoso- 
phy for all the manifold peculiarities of life, for 
consciousness, purpose and freedom, and there 
will also be a place for physics and mathematics, 
Htnce life has the anpecta xcUh which these srl- 
ences deal. We can always go from more to the 
less, from the concrete to the abstract, but wo 
cannot construct an adequate theory of life out 
of concepts derived solely from a consideration 
of its physical aspects. If wc wish to know lifci 
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wc muni recognise its non-mathematical quali- 
ties. In shorty our meiaphytkt mmt he em* 
pirical. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE ANSWER OF THE MECHANISTS 

• 

llic reverence for Hcleiice is at proHeiit ho 
great thnt wlien a new idea or theory is an- 
nounced, many reserve their decision until they 
learn what men of science think about the sub- 
ject, and with the pronouncement of this author- 
ity they do not presume to dilFer. Tliey accept 
the principle, — ncicntia locuta €»t, cnuna finita 
est. When a philosopiier appears whose con- 
struction involves a very definite interpretation 
of science, the public naturally awaits with some 
intereist the response of the investigators; it 
wishes to know how the new theory is regarded 
by the mathematicians, physicists, chemists, 4ind 
biologists. In the case of ]*rof. liergson, we 
])avc not had long to wait. There has just ap- 
peared a book, entitled ** Modern Science and 
the Illusions of Prof. Bcrgson,'* by Hugh S. R. 
Elliot, which assumes to speak in the name of 
science, and. by its authority to condemn as 
pcurilc illusions the ideas of the French philoso- 
piier. The work is ini^roduccd by Sir Ray Lan- 
caster, K.C.B., F.R.S. In spite of this com- 
mendatory introduction, tliis production cannot 
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1)0 nrr(»ptc»cl an '* The Answer of Science." For, 
iiA-Prof. G. Diiwcs llickii Jti^tly rcmnrk.s, the 
Autlior *' Imx no arute criticisni to offer, and the 
vohiuic is Riitundeti with ii kind of do^jpniitiKin 
which happily has now heconio well-nif^h ohso- 
U'tc nnion^ |;i*niiine thinkers," and ** one can 
only cxprcMN regret that a diNtinjiriiiKhed man of 
Hcirnce mIiouKI |;ive his sanction to anything; so 
futile luid irrelevant as this volume, for the most 
]>art, contains." The point of view of the critic 
and his s])onsor is clearly statetl. They a^rec 
in helievinj^ that science implies a materialistic 
conception of nature, and they condemn in a 
wholesale way as pernicious metapliysics all non- 
materialistic views. In his preface. Sir R. Lan- 
caster sa^'s: "To me the conchision has for 
many years commended itself — that tlie ma- 
terialistic and mechanical scheme of nature (in- 
cluding man's nature) elaliorated hy physical 
science, is true and trustworthy, whatever there 
may he outside and heyond the possihilities of 
luunan knowledge." 1 1 is opinion of the value 
of philosophy is curtly stated thus : *' Our uni- 
versity professors of philosophy arc maintained, 
it would appear, for the purpose of keeping a 
record of the very various and contradictory 
hypotheses of this motley crowd of assailants 
of A dead wall," and he quotes with approval 
the famous definition of the metaphysician as ** a 
blind man in a dark room hunting for a black 
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cut — which IN not tliorc." Wltli biicIi coii- 
tcinpt for nil the great const ruclivc efforts of 
the huhwin mind, t. r., for all of them which do, 
not arrive at a materialistic conception of na- 
ture and history, it is not stran^* tliat he should 
conch'mn tlie hooks of Hcr/^son as " worthh*NS 
and nnprofitahle matter, causing wnste of time 
and confusion of thought to uiany of those who 
read them." 

On turning to tlie hook which tlie distin- 
guished hiologist says ** effects the exposure " of 
the ** ilhisions and perversions " of Ikrgson " in 
a masterly way," one finds tlu* same estimate of 
metaphysics as ** a maze of sesf|uipedaliah 
verbiage," and the fri^nk avowal tliat ** the at- 
titude of this book is purely mechanistic." One 
does not dnd, or even expect, a lucid account of 
the views criticised after reading the author's 
admission that he does not understand them : — 
** Holding, as I do, that Rergson's metaphysics 
are a cloud of words, carrying with them no 
real meaning, it will he necessary that an im- 
partial exposition shoidd likewise be verbose and 
cloudy." This expasition may Imj passed over 
with the remark that it liears but slight resem- 
blance to anything Dergson has ever said, and 
that nothing helpful is to be expected of an au- 
thor who can write such a sentence as this: 
'*Thc habit of using words without any sig- 
nificance is almost a disease with Dergson; as 
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Boon as a phrase comes into his mind, which 
sounds well, it all goes down into his philosophy 
with its meaning never once considered." 

There is only one objection urged by this 
writer that deserves to be considered, and this 
for the rcfison'that lie is perliaps speaking for 
Sir liay I^ncaster on a question of biological 
fact. lie attempts to make a point against the 
conclusions which Itergson draws from the simi- 
larity between the structure of the eye in the 
mollusc Pecten and man. A median ical biology 
might conceive of such an eye as built up by 
the accumulation of innumerable minute varia- 
tions or a vast number of happily and almost 
miraculously co-ordinated variations. But 
when it is demanded that we conceive of two 
such series of happy accidents infinitely long 
and yet parallel, in conditions so difTerent as 
those of mollusc and mf\n, it is clear that the 
limits of credibility have' been passed, and that 
the mechanical conception which requires such 
impossibilities of us is in extremis. The the- 
ory of probabilities demands that wc seek in 
some other direction for an explanation. Now 
Mr. Elliot does not lessen the force of Berg- 
son's argument by showing that the Pearly 
•Nautilus has an entirely different eye, one con- 
structed on the pin-hole camera plan. The dif- 
ficulties for a purely mechanical biology in those 
two scries of altcrationsy which arc parallel in 
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every particular through long ages, remain. 
The Pearly Nautilus offers no special clifHculty 
on Bergson's theory of adaptation, not as pns- 
sivc, but as active, as of the nature of the so- 
lution of a problem. Life, which has, rlevclo|)c<l 
the two ways of knowing in man,' and which in 
providing its creatures with so many varied 
means of defense, of securing food, of cross-fer- 
tilization, etc., might equally well under certain 
conflitions employ the pin-hole camera device, 
instead of a lens, for focusing light and pro- 
ducing vision. 

What gives this book its real value and makes 
it worthy of discussion is not its attempt to re- 
fute Bergson, but its contention that science 
rests upon and carries with it a materialistic 
philosophy, not only of the physical universe, 
but of life, not excepting that of man. It con- ' 
trasts with Plato, '* as the type of all that is 
bad in metaphysics," and with German idealism, 
" the thorough materialism which underlies 
modern science -=— a materialism which may Ik; 
repudiated by men of science themselves, but 
which nevertheless lies at the basis of all their . 
efforts," Speaking of Descartes," the autiior 
says that *' it is not in the denial of conscious- 
ness to animals that Descartes demands our ad- 
miration: it is in the conception of them as 
highly complex machines or automata -— a -con- 
ception which in all probability it absolutely 
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correct; tliou^li, far from bciiijf limited to the 
lower AniiniilN, it must be extemled to include 
filso the huiiifin Kpecies." Tlic followin;:; ften- 
tenccH deserve to be pinced in itnh'cs: ** Science 
is completcltf^ and without exception^ material- 
i»tic. The progrean of science therefore neces- 
sarihj means the progress of materialism,** 
Tills statement is more important than it seems 
to be, issuing as it does from a man whose 
philosophic heroes are K]>icuriis, Lucretius, 1)c 
Iwnnettrie, IKIIolbach, ]IuxU\y and l)u Hois- 
Ur^ymond, and who, on comiii/^ to Spino/.a in his 
survey of the progress of pliilosophy, remarks, 
** there is nothing particular to say about him, 
save that he evolved his system from the depths 
of his own mind, explaining the Universe as mani- 
festations of an infinite impersonal substance.*' 
What makes it significant is that it expresses 
both the conviction of some scientific men, such 
as Sir Hay ]«ancaster, and the popular impres- 
sion as to the metaphysiral import of science. 

True, it is seldom put as bluntly as this. 
According to this writer, ** the whole of science 
is built upon materialism, as the whole of chem- 
istry IS built upon the atomic theory, and the 
foundation is secure,'* and '* the history of sci- 
entific discoveries is a history of materialistic 
successes, for no scientific discovery has ever been 
made that is not based upon materialism and ' 
mechanism.'* ]^Icn of science arc usually more 
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rcscrvcfl. Many profoHN not to hv interested in 
ntetapliyflicH lit nil, and refune to diMciiKH the pre- 
HiippoKitions of their invest i^ation.s. Thin U 
douhtiesM due to a feeling that it is more profit- 
able to purNuc their special researches than to 
inquire into their philosophic implications; ami, 
in the case of teachers, tlu»re is the knowIed/{c 
that an avowal of a materialistic philosophy may 
arouse hostility, since relipously trained stud- 
ents feel at once that it threatens interests which 
they have at heart. Still, Mr. KUiot is possibly 
right when, speaking of the theory that men are 
only conscious automata, he says that physiolo- 
gists have very generally adopted it. 

If this be so, if science necessarily involves 
and brings with it a materialistic jihilosophy, it 
is important that this fact be demonstrated ami 
made perfectly clear. Hut if it is true that an 
acceptance of the results of science (h>es not im- 
ply, or logically demand, the acceptance of such 
a philosophy^ that fact also ought to Im' brought 
out into the light. There is a special reason 
for a clarifying discussion in the latter case. 
These matters have more to do with the ri'al 
M'elfare of the averagt? man than we might at 
first suspect. ]Many people arc haril, narrow, 
and unhappy, and are living without the faith, 
hope, and peace which should be every man*s 
possession, because their minds are imprisoned 
in A little rigid, nicclianical philoHophy into 
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which Ihcy arc vainly trying to compress life. 
Often they have gotten into this sad state un- 
awares. I^Iany of our young men wlio pursue 
scientific studies do not realize that there is an 
unconscious metaphysics underlying pliysical 
science. As Ikrgson points out, the men of 
science often declare that they have nothing to 
do with philosophy, yet, mixed up in their de- 
scriptions and analyses, there are often meta- 
physical assumptions which the student is led to 
accept unsuspectingly, and so he occasionally 
hecomes a ninteriulist without knowing it, and 
even while supposing that he has never philoso- 
pliixed. It is unrecognized metaphysics that is 
the greatest danger. 

]iergKon*s critic will, therefore, perform a 
real service if he incites, a discussion of these 
fumlamental questions. In one of the finer 
paragraphs of his hook, he says that " Between 
the advocates and opponents of a doctrine, only 
that side has anything to fear from discussion 
which is likely to he refuted. Impartial discus- 
sion always makes for truth, and those who 
drag in emotion, only obscure the issue and pre- 
vent the elucidation of the Truth. It is in their 
interest to do this, only when their faith is weak. 
The stronger their conviction, the more will they 
welcome an opportunity to defend it by sound 
arguments, the greater will be their resentment 
against those who knowingly falsify the discus- 
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flion by cmotiana] hcnt. Matjna est veritat, ct 
prarvalcbit will be their motto." 

If we Are to neeept the theory that meelmniHiu 
w universnl not only in the inorganic world, but 
nlso in the organic, we ouf;ht to do so eon* 
sciouHly, and with a full realization of all that 
necessarily follows. Such a metaphysics ou^ht 
not to be adopted unawares, merely as a result 
of a constant prc-occupation wilh physical proc- 
esses which may /gradually produce an imjires- 
sion that the deepest reality of the world is a 
vast number of atoms nmvin/; in accord with 
mechanical laws. Tlie materialism <>f most 
youn^ students of science is no more than just 
such an impression. The general views of 
reality in question may be outlined as follows: 
It is assumed that in the universe there is a 
fixed quantity of matter and also a fixed (plan- 
tity of cnerffy. Both matter awl enerpjy un- 
dergo ceaseless changes of form, but the total 
amount remains forever the snme. .What we 
call events are redistributions of matter and mo- 
tion. A "machine is an instrument for secur- 
ing that a transformation of energy from one 
specific form to another specific form shall take 
plncc with regularity." Nature makes machines 
and man imitates licr. On this theory, " Man 
may be defined as a machine for converting 
chemical energy into motion." ** He is like a 
toy or puppet, in which the arms, le^, and 
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movnblc parts, arc drnwii upwards and down- 
wards hy wires. Only it is a niodmnical toy, in 
wliicli tlic wires work of tlieir own ncconi for a 
short thnc after tliey have been wound up, or 
heated, or supplied with rhemieal energy, sueli 
as foo<l." 

This is caHed the automaton theory, whioh 
was espousetl hy Huxley* and which he named 
epiphenomenalism. The essence of it " is that 
all the actions of men are explicable as purely 
material and mechanical sefiuences without invok- 
ing the assistance of mind or consciousness, or 
anything btit matter anil energy working un- 
der their ordinary laws. Consciousness appears 
only as nn inert accompnmmcut of material 
cerebral changivs." Few, 1 su.ppose, of those 
who entertain this view realize all that it im- 
plies. Yet its practical outcome is perfectly 
obvious. There 'can be no doubt about the con- 
MMjuences to which it leads and which cannot be 
escaped unless we renounce logic, or, cither from 
fear or from lack of mental vigor, arrest our 
thought in its course. In order that mt may 
avoid all suspicion of deliberate caricature or of 
distorting the theory by overstatement or in 
any other way, it will be well to accept the for- 
mulation of Mr. Klliot, who is spokesman for 
Sir Uay Lancaster, Prof. Iluxlcy, and the 
mechanists in general. Consciousness, it is dc- 
claredy is ** an inert accompaniment of material 
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cerebral changes.** It is not a cause of bodily 
action, for '* Cause applies only to matter and 
motion: it cannot lie alle^^ in Ktatinjr the con- 
nection between mind and body.** Thus, if I 
flesire to raixe my arm and in fact do so, the 
conscious desire is not the cause of the act. 

** The precedent to the motion of tlic arm is 
not the mental desire, but the cerebral substra- 
tum underiyin/; the state of consciousness calle«l 
desire.** " When we examined this new factor 
of consciousness we found it to be poMCtfucd of 
no slgnificnncc whatever^ in nccounting for the 
changct and cxrnfM which occur in our tHMtblc 
ami tangible tcorltL** 

This is certainly, explicit and clear. ObKcrve 
the consequences. If consciousness is inert, it 
has no more to do with producin/:r boflily action 
than have our shadows ; if it is without any si/]ri 
nificance in prothicing ph^'sicnl clmn^*s, then all 
these chanf^s would go on just an they do if it 
were nonexistent. If it does nothing, is per- 
fectly inert, it might cease to lie, and to a spec- 
tator of our human affairs nothing would ap- 
]>ear to be changed. Men and women would act 
as if they suflTered and enjoyed, but no feeling 
would accompany their gestures or cries. The 
physical object we call the hand of Shakespeare 
would hold a pen and make the characters wc 
call letters, in this way producing the manu- 
script of Ilamlct. Actors would represent 
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Othello, Dcsdcmona, Cordelia and Jjcrt^ just as 
they do now, before mnsses of albuminous mat- 
ter wc call men. For, according to this con- 
scious automaton theory, it is a mistake to think 
we fro to theaters and symphonies for the enjoy- 
ment we find there. What sets our bodies in 
motion is not the desire for the pleasant excite- 
ment, but the nervous accompaniment of that de- 
sire, and the nervous system, being part of the 
physical mechanism of the world, is entirely un- 
affected by consciousness. 

This theory asserts that what is physical has 
physical causes only, and since the action of 
Socrates in going calmly to his death for his 
ideals and principles was a physical action, a 
re<]istribution of matter and motion, his out- 
ward conduct would not have been changed if 
he had been an unconscious instead of a con- 
scious automaton. Jesus, with his passionate 
sympathy and desire to save; Damiens, going 
to live with and die for the lepers ; the mother, 
bending over her beloved child ;. the scholar, in 
his ardent and life-long search for truth; all 
men, in fact, who think they arc really moved 
by ideals and conscious purposes, arc under the 
same illusion. Wc are combustion engines, all 
our actions arc physically explicable, and no 
motion that wc make is swerved in the least by 
consciousness, the complex systems of materials 
constituting our bodies having at each moment 
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a certain configiirniion wlilch wiis thcorcticuUy 
determinable thousands of years af;o. To be 
Hure, we are coiiKcioii.M, but the conHciouKneMs ix 
only an eplplienomenon, an inert accoiupaniinent. 
Like our shadows, it makes no difFerence in any- 
thing^ we do. Without it, no cause of ))hysical 
movement in the world would be lost, the con- 
stant redistribution of matter and motion would 
proceed in the same way and by the same laws. 
We would be born, seem to fall in love,, marry 
and rear children ; civilizations would rise and 
fall; there would be tlie outward form of courts 
of justice and of churches Hlled with unconscious 
automata going through the motions of singing 
hymns and expressing aspirations for a better 
life. All our human activities would by the 
hypothesis go just as well without conscious- 
ness as with it. 

This is not an unsympathetic caricatun*, but 
snnply a statement of what the theory of 
epiphenomenalism comes to when it is hehl in a 
thorough-going and not half-hearted way. If 
wc arc only conscious automata, if consciousness 
accompanies physical processes but cannot in- 
fluence them, we arc ultimately driven to this. 
Well may the ad«'Ocate of this view, say that he 
who agrees with him in regarding it as true will 
'* not brood over a false step once taken : for 'he 
knows that the necessity for it was implicit in 
the nebula of our solar system myriads of agcj 
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n^o, and tlmt the con»cf^iicnccA of it nrc simi- 
larly detenu inc«l.** A man of wnse, when he ar- 
rives at Kueh a conclusion, will suspect that 
Komelhing is wron^^ with the assumptions with 
which he started. lie is much more sure that 
human life is an affair of purpose than he is of 
the tnith of an ahstract doctrine, according to 
which our life is nothing more than a puppet 
show. 'If he is not a philosopher, he maj not 
lie ahle to discover the source of the difficulty ; 
hut if he has the good fortune to read Rerg- 
• son he will find the explanation of the whole 
matter. Whatever may he the fate of some of 
his suggestions, Bergson can hanlty he wrong 
in his conception of the nature and function of 
the inte]Ie(*t. Spencer*s defmition of life, as the 
adjustment of internal relations to external re- 
lations, was vriluahle in that it called attention 
to the necessity of constant adjustment of tlie 
organism to its environment. The intellect, ac" 
cording to Rergson, is an instrument for efTect- 
ing this adjustment. It has to do with the 
material aspects of existence, and its. concepts 
or thought-frames, apply admirably in prac- 
tical life and in physical science. When we 
turn from physics and chemistry and astronomy 
to the study of life, wc naturally seek to Use the 
same concepts. We treat the living like the 
lifeless. Wc carry the old habits into the. new 
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field. Wc innkc, without roali/iiifr i(, tho iiii- 
M'nrranted A.s.sumption tliat there is no cliffer- 
eiicc between the living and the. inert, nnd as- 
sume that life is a niechanisni like the arti- 
ficially, isolated systems and objects which 
physics studies. 

Strictly re/ranK't], this is not a scientific mode 
of procedure. It is an a priori acceptance of a 
mechanistic view of life, an uncritical assum])- 
tion of the adequacy for biology and psychology 
of thoufrht-frames formed to deal with.Ihe inor- 
^anic world. 'JMie method of true science, when 
it seeks to understand an object, is to study 
that object directly. It ou^ht lo do the same 
with life. And if life is observed at first hand, 
without a priori theories brouf;ht over from 
physical invest i/^at ions, it will be found to 
possess the qualities which Her^son describes, of 
freedom, creativeness, novelty, incalculability 
and irreversibility, "^rhe philosopiier in this 
case is an empirical observer, and in stating what 
he Hnds, and refusing to do violence to facts or 
to deny them on the ground that they do not 
fit into a theory, he is a truer representati%'e of 
science tlmn the mechanical biologists who de- 
nounce his perceptions of truth as illui«ions. 
There actually is a difference lietween lift* and 
the lifeless, and when wc try to force the former 
into the concepts or frames developed to deal 
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with tlic latter, wc *' feci tlionc frames crack- 
ing." Wc arc arbitrary in our procedure, and 
arc doin/i; violence to the trutli. 

To umlcrstand life, we must study It directly, 
aft liiolo/^ists and pNychologistH, and not an 
phyHicists agreeing to look only at its external 
uspectN nnd excluding consciousneKK by defini- 
tion. This truth han social consequenccM of tlic 
first importance. The human individual is 
.Hoinethi-iig more than a nmcliine, and unless the 
in<lividuahty of his life is regarded, he suffers 
injury. The progress of pedagogy reveals, 
with increasing clearness, the uniqueness of each 
life. The adoption of a graded system in the 
schools was u step forward in educational prog- ' 
ress. It was an advance for tlie reason that, 
when great numlH*rs of children are to he dealt 
with, some such plan is a necessity. Still, it is 
a system, a mechanism, and it was soon found 
that it rarely is perfectly suited to any child. 
Many children can hardly be included in the 
scheme, and some of them are greatly injured 
by the attempts of parents and teachers to con- 
form their lives to an alien and rigid school 
machine. As systems arc essentially inelastic, 
eflTorts are now being made to overcome the dif- 
ficulty by increasing the number of the graded, 
so as to take account of differences between chil- 
dren that were formerly ignored. Special 
•choolii arc also being established in the larger 
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cities for special groups, nnd oilier devices arc 
being employed, nil of wliich tend in the direc- 
tion of the recognition of the uniqueness nnd in-, 
dividunlity of each hunmn life. 

It is because of this thnt.nll our clnssiHcntions 
of men are more or less unjust. Laws arc cruel 
in their 0])eration when no provision is made 
taking into account tite special circumstaiiccH of 
the individual against whom they are enforced. 
It is for this reason, that the probation oflicer, 
the suspended sentence, the indeterminate sen- 
tence,, the parole, etc., arc being adopted by en- 
lightened peoples in their dealings with their de- 
linquent members. There is no way to be just 
to anybody except to treat him as an indivi<lual, 
as a person. Tolstoy's powerful story, '* The 
Resurrection,'* which contains so nuich that is 
painful and revolting, describes, in sotuc of the 
most vivid pages of all literature, the inevitable 
consequences of dealing with men in an imper- 
sonal way. lie shows how many meet their 
death in tragic ways, not because they arc 
treated with intentional cruelty, but because 
they arc regarded abstractly, as so many units, 
and arc dealt with by the state without regard 
to individuality and special needs. He says : 

**!( n psychological problem were set to find 
means of making men of our time — Christian, 
humane, simple, kind people *— perform the most 
horrible crimes without feeling guilty, only one 
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solution could be devised : simply to go on doin^ 
wimt 18 being done now. It is only necessnry 
tlmt these people should be • . . convinced that 
there is a kind of business . • • which allows 
men to treat other menus things, without having 
human brotherly relations with them. • • . It 
all lies in the fact that men think there arc cir- 
cumstances when one jnay deal with human be- 
ings without love. But there arc no such cir- 
cumstances. We may deal with things with- 
out love — wc cut down trees, make bricks, ham- 
mer iron without love -~ but wc cannot deal with 
men without it. . . • ^futual love it the funda- 
mental law of human life/' 
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CHAPTER Vm 

LIGHT FROM RKRGSON'S THEORY OF 

KNOWLEDGE UPON BIOLOGICAL 

PROIILEMS 

The piixzlcH of evolution, itM npparcntly iii' 
Rolubic difficulties, are ]ar^*Iy due to the fiict 
that we are Ntudying life, not hh hiohi^ists, hut 
AH pliyHirixtH and cIieini.stM and phih>sophorK with 
the niatheumtical ideal of knowled^. We vol- 
untarily renounce all cate/rories except the 
phynical, and a.ssuine that the development of 
the RtructurcR of or/ranic beinj^s nu^st be ex- 
p]aine<l on purely mechanical principlen. This 
is AS if a man should tie up one hand tliat he 
nn'f^ht work better. The result is what it was 
bound to be, if life not only has physical as- 
pects, but is something more besides. Kor many 
years now wc have been tryin^f to regard liv- 
infr crentures as machines and the infinite va- 
riety of their structures as due to the uccunui- 
lation of small difTerences or variations, more or 
less accidental in orif^in, and preserved by nat- 
ural selection. But the difficulties arc too nu- 
merous and too great. Outer conditions can 

eliminate variationsi but bow can they produce 

lOT 
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tlicm? Dy lulnptation? Dut this is nn ambi^- 
oils word. Life is not slmpcd by cxtcrnnl con- 
ditions IIS water is by the vessel Umt contains it. 
Tl>e risponse is not passive, but active ; it is often 
of the nature of the solution of a problem. The 
progressive formation of the eye, its develop- 
ment from a sensitive pi^nent spot to tlic mar- 
velously complex visual organ of man, is prac- 
tically inconceivable without the intervention of 
other than mechanical causes. For, as Berg- 
son concisely puts the difficulty, ** I^t us assume 
tlie Darwinian theory of insensible variations, 
and suppose the occurrence of small differences 
due to chance, and continually accumulating. 
It must not be forgotten that all the parts of 
an organism are necessarily coordinated. 
Whether the function be the effect of the organ 
or its cause, it matters little; one point is cer- 
tain — the organ will' be of no use and will not 
give selection a hold unless it functions. How- 
ever the minute structure, of the retina may de- 
velop, and however complicated it may become, 
such progress instead of favoring vision, will 
probably hinder it if the visual centers do not 
develop at the same time, as well as several parts 
of the visual organ itself. If the variations arc 
accidental, how can they agree to arise in every 
part of the organ at the same time, in sucb way 
thlEit the organ will continue to perform its func- 
tion? Darwin quite understood this; it is one 
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of the rcnsons why he rcgardccl tlic viiriiitioiiH 
an in.scn.siblc. For a difTcrcncc whirh nri.scH «ic- 
oiclcntAlly nt one point of the vIhuiiI apparatuH, 
if it he very sliglit, will not hinder the fiineHoii- 
ing of the organ; and hence thifi Hrst accidental 
variation ctin, in a 8cnNe,irnt7 /or complementary 
variations to accumulate and raise vision to a 
higlier degree of perfection. Granted; but 
while the in.sen.sihle variation does not hinder the 
functioning of the eye, neither does it help it, 
HO long as the variations that are complementary 
do not occur. IIow, in that case, can the varia- 
tion he retained liy. natural selection? Unwit- 
tingly one will reason as if the slight variation 
were a toothing stone set up hy the organism 
and reserved for a later construction." 

Hut even if wc could conceive of a complex or- 
gan built up in the course of ages by the addi- 
tion of an incalculablcnumbcr of variations, how 
arc wc to believe in the possibility of two paral- 
lel series of happy accidents infinitely long? If 
wc get over the difficulty of explaining the varia- 
tions in a certain direction across countless 
generations; if wc suppose the necessary correla- 
tive and complementary changes to have taken 
place in the cornea, lens, iris, retina, etc., how arc 
wc to explain the cases in which nature has 
worked out similar structures in divergent lines 
of evolution ? For instance, there is the common 
rcctcn» a molluscy which has an eye very similar 
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to timt of man. ** Wc find the same essential 
parts in each, composed of analogous elements. 
The eye of the Pecten presents a retina, a 
cornea, a lens of cellular structure like our own. 
'JMicre is even that peculiar inversion of retinal 
elements which is not met with, in fj^eneral, in the 
retina of invcrtehrates. Noi|% the origin of 
molluscs may be a debated question, but, what- 
ever opinion wc hold, all are agreed that the 
molluscs and vertebrates separated from their 
common parent-stem long liefore the appearance 
of an eye so complex as that of the Pecten." 

Nor does the mutation theory make the mat- 
ter more intelligible. It lessens the number of 
clmnges to be made to be preserved by selection, 
but as the changes are also greater, it is corre- 
spondingly more difficult to imagine how they 
•r could have taken place so as to have improved 
vision, or even so as not to have injured it. A 
considerable change, a mutation, in one part of 
iSc eye would destroy the vision unless there were 
C(»rrelativc changes equally radical in all the 
other parts. The new complications would have 
to Ix* adjusted to the old complications, and 
again wc would have to suppose a parallel series 
of mere accidents to account for the likeness of 
the eye of mollusc and man. 

And this is by no means all. The difSicultics 
go on piling up; the biologists and zoologists 
will be able to think of many others. The pbc- 
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nomcna of hctc robins tia arc pnriiciilarly puz- 
zling, so long as wc continue to regard the body 
of a living creature simply as a niacliinc. I low 
floes it liap)>cn, for instance, tluit " if the 
crystalline lens of a Triton be removed, it is re- 
generated by the iris? Now the original lens 
was built out of the ectoderm, while the iris is 
of mesodermic origin. What is more, in tlie 
Salammuha waculata^ if the lens lie renmved and 
the iris left, the regeneration takes place in the 
inner or retinal layer of the renmining region. 
Thus, parts differently situated, difrerently con- 
stittited, meant normally for different functions, 
arc capiUde of performing the same duties ami 
even of manufacturing, when necessary, the same 
pieces of the machine. Here we have, indeed, 
the same effect obtained by different combina- 
tions of causes." 

When confronted with facts of this kind, and 
these arc only striking samples of a great multi- 
tude, we reali/c once for all the hopelessness of 
trying to account for tlicni on mechanistic prin- 
ciples. The difficulties .arc too great. It would 
be easier to believe in miracles outright. On 
the other hand, when wc try to apply the oidy 
tcleological theories yet offered, it is clear that 
they do not work cither. Wc therefore seem 
to liav.e come to a stop. After wrestling with ■ 
such difHculties day after day, the thinker is 
sometimes driven by dieer weariness and hope- 
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Icssncss to the verge of despair. He is tempted 
to admit that our intellectual ambitions far ex- 
ceed our capacities, and for the moment to s^^iu- 
putliize with the Philistine view that it is better 
to eat, drink, and enjoy the pleasures within our 
reach than to spend life in wrestling with prob- 
ably insoluble problems. 

It may be said that all this is negative, that 
others have shown that physical and chemical 
categories are not sufficient for the understand- 
ing of life. That may be admitted. Still, no 
one has done this so clearly and convincingly 
as Bergson, and it is something to be able to 
.write •'* No Thoroughfare " over the path we 
have been trying to travel, and to save thought 
from necessarily futile cff^orts in the future. 
But lie has done more than this. He has shown 
the nature of the difficulty, and at least pointed 
out the way to a solution. We have, he says, a 
mistaken idea of what constitutes an explanation 
when we deal with the problems of life. We arc 
essentially tool-makers and tool-users, smiths. 
Our mechanical bias is all the more potent for 
being unsuspected, and. we make the very nat- 
ural but baseless assumption that nature is a 
manufacturer like ourselves, and that she builds 
up organic structures as we build our machines. 
If this were really so, some mathematician would 
be sure to anticipate biological discovcricg as 
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Clerk Maxwell succeeded in doing in physics. 
But this has not happened. 

Bcrgson thinks that if we wiHh to know life, 
we shoiihl ohser>'c it directly without prepoxsen- 
sions, and he tells us timt when we do so it will 
he found that life is ttui gvnrrin^ that it actually 
has qualities or characteristics which diffcrcn* 
t iatc it from a mechanical system. For instance, 
it is not A definite quantity; it is not all given; 
it is creative; it is constantly prmlucing the 
new ; it is irrcversihle and marked hy an ahscnce 
of repetition; in its progress it dissociates the 
tendencies it originally contains; it endures and 
changes with time. Now our hahits of thought 
have been shaped not by converse with life, hut 
by a constant engagement with' matter. What 
M'c have had to know of life, wc have known by 
instinct. Our faculty of conceptual thotight has 
l)een molded on the material wnrhl with which 
it has to deal, just as our perception informs 
us only of those aspects of reality with which 
wc have some practical concern. It is, there- 
fore, inevitable that when wc approach the study 
of life, wc should seek to use the tools with which 
wc have achieved so much and the limitations of 
which wc do not understand. When wc have to 
deal with that which grows, we assume that it 
has been manufacturecl. Accordingly wc seek 
to find out how it has been made, that is, put to* 
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/^thcr. The difficulty is, therefore, in us rather 
thnn in nature. Wc ourselves make n complex- 
ity of what is in itself coinparntively simple. 
For instance, It is in virtue of our own mental 
constitution tliat wc tend to re^aixl orf;anic 
structuVe as arising hy the piling up of minute 
variations. ])ergson*s ilhistration is most felici- 
tous. *' An artist of genius has painted a figure 
on his canvas. Wc can imitate liis picture with 
'niany-colorcHl squares of mosaic. And we Nhall 
repro<hice the curves anci shades of the model 
so nuich the better as our squares arc smaller, 
more numerous, and varied in tone. But an 
infinity of elements infinitely small, presenting 
an infinity of shades, would he necessary to ob- 
tain the exact equivalent of the figure that the 
artist has conceived as a simple thing, which he 
has wished to transport as a whole to titc canvas, 
and which is the more complete the more it 
strikes us as the projection of an indivisible in- 
tuition. Now suppose our eyes so made that 
they cannot help seeing in the work of the mas- 
ter, a mosaic effect. Or supjwse our intellect so 
made that it cannot explain the appearance of 
the figure on the canvas except as a work of 
mosaic. Wc should then be able- to speak sim])ly 
of a collection of little squares, and wc should 
1)0 under the mechanistic hypothesis. Wc might 
add that, beside the materiality of the collection, 
there must be a plan on which the artist workcdi 
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nnd then wc kIiouIcJ be cxprcHMin^ ourselves m 
finnlists. But. in neither cnHe Khould we hnvc 
^ot at the real procesR, for. there are no Nqiiares 
hifiii^ht tofyelhi'r. It is the pietiire,^ — i. r., the 
simple aet, — projrcteil on the eanvas, whieh, hy 
the mere fnet of enteriii^r into our perceplitin« 
IS r/rcomposed before our eyes into thouMan<ls 
and thousands of little squan's whieh present, as 
rreomposed, a wonderful arran^i^ement. So the 
vyc^ with its marvelous complexity of. structure, 
may be only the simple act of vision, divided for 
iiH into a mosaic of cells, whose onler seems 
marvelous to us because we have conceived the 
whole aA an assemblaifc." Hereon then shotvs 
that we can make the same dilliculty in the case 
of a movcntent of the hand that we find in the 
development of an eye in the evolution of life. 
The movement inay Ih* simple, anil not demand 
/^reat intelligence to make it. Hut, if we have 
to conceive of it as an infinite serieti of positions 
successively occu)>ied, and to take into account 
their order, we have transformed a simjde action 
into a very difficult probloni. For the movement 
** is not intelligent, in the human sense of the 
word, and it is not an assemhla^, for it is not 
made up of elements. Just so with the relation 
of the eye to vision. There is in vision more 
tlmn the component celU of the eye and their 
mutual co-ordination : in this sense neither mecli- 
aniiiin nor finalism go far enough. But in an- 
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other ftctiKO iiirchaniKii) iiih] finiilisin hoth ^ too 
fur, for tlicy nttribiitcto Nature the most for- 
iDiflable of tlie labors of IlercuIcM in holdinp^ tlmt 
s)ic liaK exulted to the simple act of vision an 
infinity of infinitely complex elements, whereas 
Nature has liad no more trouble in making an 
eye than I have in liftin/3^ my hand. NaturcV 
simple act -has divided itself automatically into 
an infinity of elements which are then found to 
be co-ordinated to one idea, just as the ntove- 
nient of my liaml has dropped an infinity of 
points which arc then found to satisfy one equa- 
tion." 

10%'olulion, Bergson thinks, becomes more 
comprehensible, if we start with the idea of life, 
an orif^inal impetus, a tremendous internal push. 
'J'he occurrence of variations in the right direc- 
tion, generation after generation, may then be 
regarded as *' the development of an impulsion 
which passes from germ to germ across the in- 
dividuals.** According to the liuitation theory, 
an entire species is sometimes beset with a tend- 
ency to change. This is explicable, if there is 
an orthogenesis, if there is an impulse in a defi- 
nite direction lasting through many successive 
generations. Wc may even conceive of this im- 
pulse as of a psychological nature and admit 
that there is something in the neo-Lamarckian 
view of effort, but it is *' an cflTort of far greater 
depth than the individual effort, far more inde- 
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pendent of cirruniMtanocH, nn. effort eonimon ta 
inoHt representatives of tlic same speeies, inlier- 
cnt in the ^nns they bear rather than in their 
substance alone, an effort thereby assured of bc- 
ing passed on to their descendants.'* On the 
tlieory of a common impetus, we may form some 
notion of the way in which fuiimals so ditPerent 
as molhiscs and vertebrates liave eyes so much 
alike. While it is true in general that species 
that diver/:;e from a common slock accentuate 
their differences as evohition proceeds, yet, in 
certain points, they may evolve identicaHy in 
virtue of the conunon impetus which is their 
source. In the same way, other perplexities Ik*- 
^in to clear up. Although the progress of life 
is marked by a dissociation of the tendencies it 
originally contains, this separation is not abso- 
lute. There h Momc thing of all life in each of 
tin fornm, "There is no manifestation of life 
which does not contain, in a rudimentary slate 
— either latent or potential — the essential 
characteristics of most other manifestations. 
The difference is- in the proportions. Dut this 
very difference in the proportions will serve to 
define, the |]^roup if wc can establish that it is 
not accidental, and that the /(roup as it evolves, 
tends more and more to emphasize these peculiar 
characters. In a word, the group must not be 
defined by the possession of certain characters) 
but by its tendency emphasize them.'* 
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Thi8 is A profound and fniitful thought. It 
n\fiy ultiinntdy cnnblc U8 to understand much 
tliat is noW obscure and seemingly inscrutable 
in nature. If it is merely a question of emphasis, 
if the whole of the vital impetus is in a sense in 
every species and every creature, we can under- 
stand that 'under exceptional circumstances some 
of the sleeping temlencies may be awakened, as 
in the case of insectivorous plants, which, in a 
crisis when nutrition threatened to fail, have de- 
veloped their faculty of capturing, absorbing 
and digesting insects. Something of the whole 
abides in all parts. Man retains some measure 
of instinct which is seen at its highest develop- 
ment in the socifd hymeiioptera, while these are 
not utterly devoid of the intelligence which is 
our special endowment. As an e?^nmplc, Bcrg- 
Kon points to the parallel progress which has 
l)een accomplished by plants and animals in the 
direction of sexuality. In this case the kinship 
is even more remote than that between mollusc 
and man. Yet in the higher plants and ani- 
mals, fecundation is the same in that it consists 
** in the union of two nuclei that diflTer in their 
properties and structure before their union and 
immediately after become equivalent to each 
other; but the preparation of sexual elements 
goes on in both under like conditions : it consists 
in the reduction of the number of chromosomes 
and tlic rejection of a certain portion of the 
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chromatic substance." WIk'II wc conNidor the 
millions of ^'otirs sinre miiintils Hn<l ]tlants ili- 
verged from the parent stock, the ilifFerence in 
their ciraimstances and in the diniculties they 
have Imd to meet, the differentiation in each 
case, into hundreds of thousands of species, the 
extent to which the sexual processes are paral- 
lel in so many and such diverse forms is cer- 
tainly rcmarkahle, thp more so when, in certain 
cases at least, the sexuality of the plant appears 
to have no utility, but to be a luxury which 
nn'ght have been dispense<l with. 

Kxcept on the hy|)othesis of. a common and 
persistent hnpulse it is not only diHicult to un- 
derstand the presence of identical orj^ans in very 
different organisms, but without some such in- 
ternal push or urge it is difficult to see why there 
hftn been cx^olulion at all, " A mere glance at 
fossil species shows that life need not have 
evolved, or might have evolved only in very re- 
stricted limits. Certain Foraminifera have not 
varial since the Silurian epoch. Unmoved wit- 
nesses of the innumerable revolutions that have 
upheaved our planet, the Lingijlir arc to-<lay 
what they were at the nnnotest times of the 
palaeozoic era." Adaptation is a condition of 
evolution, but not a cause. ** The truth is that 
adaptation explains the sinuosities of the move- 
ment of evolution, but not its general directions, 
stii] less the movement itself* Tlie road that 
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lends to tlic town is obIi|^d to foljow the tips and 
downs of tlic hills; it iidnpts itself to the Acci- 
dents of the ground ; but accidents of the ground 
arc not the cause of the road, nor have they 
given it its direction.*' Still less, Ikrgsoii 
might have said, is the shape of *the road the 
cause of the fanner who must travel along it to 
get to town. 

Herbert Spi'ncer was really facing the neces- 
sity of sonie such hypothesis as that of the life 
impulse when, in the revised edition of his ** Prin- 
ciples of Biology," he reconsidered his famous 
deHnition of life as " the adjustment of inter- 
nal relations to external relations.** He asked 
himself, relations of what? and could give no 
answer. So he said that it was one Miore in- 
stance in which it was necessary to face the Un- 
knowable. It was his method to pool all cases 
of persistent and seemingly insuperable human 
ignorance, to give the collection a name and spell 
it with A capital. The difference between him 
and the specialists who deride his philosophy 
seems to be that he was a monistic agnostic 
while they remain pluralists. To Bergson*s 
suggestion that life is a rcAlity, an activity that 
endures through time, and thAt evolution is its 
achievement, mAny arc likely to reply with the 
question, — Is not this going backward? Arc 
you not taking up Again the obsolete concept of 
substance and explaining a process by giving it 
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a nAinc? Is not life in the snnie cate^rjr ah 
caloric and plilo^ston? Is not this a relapse 
into the cxploch^l theory of vitalism? 

Not at all. We know very well what we mean 
by life in ourselves. We know that we are 
something; more than a series of reflex move- 
ments, of mechanical actions performed in re- 
sponse to external stimuli. In our. life there arc 
reflex actions and physical and chemical proc- 
esses ; nevertheless, there is a more or less ccin- 
scious unity also, a direction is maintifined, there 
arc purposes worked out in the course of which 
we employ inventive faculties and in a measure 
control the forces of the material world. What 
Ber/;s»n means is that the power iH'hind or in 
evolution, is something like the life in us, al- 
though he denies it tlie conscious purpose of 
realixinj; a plan. Rut it is rather more, not 
less, than we, since much that it contains is la- 
tent in our endowment. We see the inilividual 
triumphing over difficulties and keepinpr his di- 
rection through many years. We are not mys- 
tics or obscurantists when we speak of a human 
life, for what is meant is perfectly understoml. 
All Rergson means is that something like this is 
at the heart of things, something that tries and 
often fails but sometimes succeeds, that has de- 
veloped the human intellect as one of its instru- 
ments, that lives and grows, through time, and 
has in the long process of evolution moved in 
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tlic ciiruction of frtTcluin. I^- i^ easy to carica- 
ture IiIh view, but tlic truth-Kcckcr cannot lie 
either a cariciiturist or n captious critic. And 
I am willing to venture tlie belief that some such 
theory a» thin of a coxniical life force has a fu- 
ture, and win more and more gain acceptance, 
for llie double reanon that evolution becomcH in- 
conceivable without it, and that it ih practically 
identical witli the truth that religion has alwayii 
carried in its heart. 



CHAPTER IX 

CONSKQUKNCKS OK liKllCiSON'S TIIK- 
OHY OF KNOWLKDGli; FOR PRACTI- 
CAL LIFE AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 

Evolution lias not been linear; life hns not 
described a Ringlc course, but has proceeded 
along divergent directions. The ninny tenden- 
cies it contains arc dissociated as the advance is 
made, and the species in which they find expres- 
sion become complementary and sometimes an- 
tagonistic. The unity of life is that of the im- 
pulse that pushes it along, and harmony is behind 
us, not before. The life force meets witii retd 
obstacles in the refractory nature of the matter 
which it organizes, and its failures have been 
many, its successes few. " Progress is accom- 
plished only on the two or three great lines of 
evolution on which forms ever more and more 
complex, ever more and more high, appear; be- 
tween these lines run a crowd of minor paths in 
which, on the contrary, deviations, arrests, and 
set-backs arc multiplied.*' The Great Life seems 

in one fundamental respect to be like its human 

193 
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expressions ; it caii not develop all Its possibili- 
ties at once. As ner/:(son says, ** Encli of us, 
^Inncinf^ back over his history, will find that his 
child-personnlity, thoii|;h indivisible, united in 
itself divers persons, which could remain blended 
just liecausc tliey were in their nascent state: 
this indecision, so charged with promise, is one of 
the greatest charms of childhood. But tliese in- 
terwoven personalities become incompatible in 
course of growth, and, as each of us can live but 
one life, a choice nmst perforce be made. We 
can choose in reality without ceasing; without 
ceasing, also, we abandon many things. -Tlic 
route we pursue in time is strewn with the re- 
mains of all that we might have become." The 
difference is that Nature, having an incalculable 
number of lives at her command, can preserve 
these different tendencies by giving them ex- 
pression in different species n^'hich evolve sepa- 
rately. 

The first great bifurcation resulted in the sep- 
, aration of the organisms that are able to fix the 
carbon and nitrogen everywhere found from the 
organisms that arc mobile and conscious. The 
])lant8 store up potential energy while the ani- 
mals arc releasing mechanisms. Now, since mo- 
bility and consciousness go together, the vege- 
table world id sunk in torpor or profound sleep. 
And of the four main directions in which ani- 
mal life has evolved, two have led into blind al- 
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leys. The molluscs nnd ccliinodcrniK, in order 
to defend themselves, Imvc shut tlicmselves up 
in nrmor, and so have fallen into the Icthnrj^y 
from which the Arthropods and vertebrates have 
escaped. But even in the highest forms reached 
along these two lines, in the insects and in men, 
the victory is not won for all time. Kternal 
vigilance is the price of our 1il)erty. Autom- 
atism is a constantly beset ting danger. Wc 
cannot attain a high development without form- 
ing habits, and these tend to become numerous 
and rigid and so transform us into automata. 
Thought cannot be communicated unless it is 
expressed, and the form it takes tends to be- 
come a pri^^on. The letter kills the spirit. 
" The word turns against the i<lea." Nietzsche, 
in his lively way, put it thus: "Wherever 
primitive man put up a word, he believed he hud 
made a discovery. How utterly mistaken he 
really was! He had touched a problem, ami 
while supposing he had solved it, he had cre- 
ated an obstacle to its solution. Now, with 
every new knowledge wc stumble over flint-like 
and petrified words, and, in so doing, break a 
leg sooner than a word." From this point qf 
view, ilic late Prof. Thomas Davidson was not 
merely paradoxical but had some reason on his 
side, when he declared that it was a fixed prin- 
ciple with him to form no habits, and that when 
he observed them growing up he put an end to 
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them immediately lest he should finally become 
fettered by them. Bergson is constantly telling 
us that life has no pre-conceived plan, but he 
is alHo constantly saying that life is an effort to 
realise freedom which has l)een to some extent 
attained in man, though even in him it is in con- 
stant danger. 

Life, then, in the Bergsonian world-view, is a 
current of consciousness which has penetrated 
matter, and is carrying it along to organization. 
Mind, in its totality, is composed of the com- 
plementary powers of instinct and intelligence.. 
This complete endowment life has not been able 
to bestow on any of its creatures, so a distribu- 
tio|i has l)een made. The mind of man is mostly 
intellect with some instinct, while the mind of 
ants, bees nnd wasps is mostly instinct with some 
fringe of intelligence. There have thus been 
two divergent solutions of the same problem. 
For tlie vitar impetus in organizing refractory 
matter had and has a real problem. -Mind, in 
both its varieties, js an instrtnnent for grappling 
with difficulties. If all adjustments were per- 
fect and life simple and easy, it is probable that 
consciousness would cease. The intellect is an 
instrument which we use when we get in trouble. 
When we face a perplexity, wc think. Conscious- 
ness seems to be a light that illuminates difficult 
situations when wc arc called on to choose, and 
if apparently proportionate to the power of 
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choice. In dclilioriition, w]icn wc nrc tryiiif; lo 
represent in our nilndK nil the fnctorK tliat ou/irht 
to infhiencc our actions, to wei^h them and at- 
tribute to each its rehitivc importance, conscious- 
ness in inteMse. A complete and final kucccsh 
in .solving all difHcuItieM mi^ht, therefore, nnich 
HH we Ktrivc for it, lie fiital to all that we prize 
in life, and force \\n willy-nilly into Nirvana. 

Nothin/:; that Rer^son has written U likely 
to cauHC more discuNMion than hin elaborate ef- 
fort to hIiow that instinct and intellect arc not 
different de/rrecH of the Kamc faculty, but arc 
opposite and complementary tendencies which 
have become dissociated iii the process of growth. 
"The cardinal error which, from Aristotle on- 
wards, has vitiated most of the philosophies of 
nature, is to sec in vegetative, instinctive and 
rational life, three successive de/^rees of the de- 
velopment of onc^ and the Kame tendency, 
whereas they are three divergent directions of 
an activity that split up as it grew.** • lie thus 
insists thai the diff'erence is one of kind. If 
such a view can be established, it will obviously 
be necessary for biologists and psychologists to 
revise their ideas on the subject, and profound 
practical consequences will result for p<^ngogy« 
sociology and practical life. 

Herbert Spencer and othem have tried to 
show that intelligence evolves from instinct, 
which is itself a compound reflex, llic theory 
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of *' lapsed intdligcncG '* has been nd%'anced ac- 
rording to which instinct is a Imbit which wiis 
formed intclh'gcntly, but has become automatic. 
Then there is the biological view according to 
wliich instinct is the function of a structulrc 
which has been grachialiy built up and represents 
a multitude of minute *' nilvantages accumulated 
and fixed by selection.** Our philosopher does 
not quarrel with tliese views nor dispute their 
truth, and he agrees tlult in trying to so con- 
ceive instinct science is within its function. In 
fact, he explicitly admits that ** many secondary 
instincts, and also many varieties of primary in- 
stinct, admit of a scientific explanation." What 
he. claims is that this is not the whole truth, and 
that if instinct be looked at in the large it will 
l)e found not to be a form of intelligence, but 
radically difTerent in nature. His discussion is 
extraordinarily interesting and illuminating, 
and even if the reader remains unconvinced by 
the arguments advanced, he is certain to be in- 
structed by the fresh and original treatment. 

The first impression is that the case has been 
overstated, and this is frankly admitted at the 
outset by the writer himself. He says that the 
exigencies of lucid exposition have forced him to 
draw tlic distinction too sharply, but that he 
docs so deliberately because it is so important 
to attain to clearness in this obscure matter, and 
that it will be easy enough afterward to soften 
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the outlines nnd correct what ih too frcomctricnt 
in the drnwin|[if. Without nttrniptin^ a restate- 
nient of his view, the main diflTerenoe between in- 
telligence and instinct may he briefly set forth 
as follows: Intelligence is a faculty of making 
and usin^ tools and especially tools to make 
tools, while instinct is the faculty of making 
and usinp^ orgiuiixcd instruments. The former 
is susceptible of general application; the latter 
utilizes a specific instrument for a specific ol»- 
ject. Change the situation aiul instinct is help- 
less; intellippiMice is just the power of mcvtin^ 
new difHculties. It we.distin/piish Iietween the 
form of knowled^ and the matter, it is clear 
that intellect has to do with the former, instinct 
with the latter. The reason the concept of sub- 
stance has proved so elusive in the history of 
philosophy is that the question as to what an ob- 
ject is is always asked by the intellect, and it 
can never find the answer since it has to do oiily 
with the outsides of things. Instinct knows ; in 
fact, it ** is the innate knowledge of a thing.** 
The trouble is that instinct does not speculate. 
It could answer, but it won't ask. The situa- 
tion then' is that ** There are things that intelli- 
gence alone is able to seek, but which, by itself, 
it will never find. These things instinct alone 
could find; but it will never seek them.** 

This, then, is the Bergsonian tlieory of the 
source of ou r metaphysical difBcu 1 tics. And th is 
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18 why Mr. Briullrv could say tlial nictiipliyRicH 
is a Hcckin^ of Imd reiiKons for wliat wc be- 
lieve on instinct, hut to seek them is no \ohh an 
inHtinct. We have a onc-xidccl mental <levelop- 
ment ; tJM; intellect, that part of mind which is 
' curious and wants to know what tiling are, is 
very highly evolved in us, while instinct, the 
complementary faculty, that gets at the heart 
of reality, is proportionately weak. However, 
the latter capacity is present in us and may be 
strengthened, so that our mental life may be 
more nearly complete. The impficntioh in that 
no far an tec do know what anifthiurf tn^ what icc 
an\.what life in in tin and in the unixrrnr, what 
(iod in, xcc know it thronr/h innitjht and not ft/f 
rcanoning. The philonophic xjicw of the world 
wonid he that of the man in whom both of thenc 
complementarjf powers of the tncntal life were 
well developed » Hin intellect wonld look ont 
and ask qnentionn about the material worUl^ 
qucntionn which the intellect, nning ncientipc 
methodn, can annwrr. The name intellect would 
alno look in and ank tptrntionn about the Itrart of 
life, both of ndf and of God, and inntinct, de- 
veloped into in tuition 9 would give a true and 
nat in fifing replfj. 

The nature of instinct is so peculiar that it 
has been uncertain whether it is a biological or 
a psychological concept. It appears to be a 
form of knowledge that is acted and unconscious. 
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but, since the term knowlalgc carries with it the 
iinph'cAtion of thought nml conNcionsncKM, in- 
htinct sceniK to he a contriulirtion hoth in defi- 
nition imd in reality. The more perfect, it in, 
the more ohviouHly unconseiouH it iH hchmi to he. . 
Only when it he/;;inN to fail, when the adjust' 
nient is insufficient, in there evidence' of con- 
Kcious intelli^'iice. liergson nmke» a great deal 
of this. Consciou.Hne.HH appears, he says, only 
in difficult flituation.s. It \h inversely propor- 
tional to the perfection of the structures who.se 
function we call instinct and the adequacy of 
their response to the. needs of life. Tlu' intel- 
lect is resorted to in time of trouhle. When we 
are " at our wits' en<l," as the saying is, the 
conscious intellect is stimulated to the utmost, 
and its resources of ingi*nuity and invention arc 
called into play. It is just hecau.sc some in- 
stincts are cases of such perfect adjustment that 
we may suppose them to he unconscious. Uep- 
rescntation becomes necessary when action is 
stopped, but is itself obstructed by action. It 
is in virtue of this fact that some consider that 
instinct lies without the province of psychology. 
Certainly, experience has shown the futility «>f 
trying to understand the instincts of animals in 
terms of human intelligence* I m-as once a mem- 
ber of a seminar in animal psychology, the net * 
result of which seemed to be that each one who 
shared in the discussions bad a deeper sense of 
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the complexity nnd obscurity of the subject. 
Derj^son would say that without the ciistinctinn 
he makes, all attempts to understand the psychic 
life of animals must end in a similar way. For 
him, the primal reality is life, which has tico 
ten If g of knowing^ and nothing but confusion 
can result from attempts to state cither one of 
these in terms of the other. 

A little boy, being asked for his idea of the 
difPerencc iK'tween instinct and intelligence, said, 
*' The animals have instincts, and know every- 
thing they need to know without going to 
school. Man is blessed with the gift of reason, 
and so has to study himself almost blind or l>e a 
fool." This, which is a schoolboy^s expression 
of the popular view, does not do justice to the 
fact that intelligence, tK^ well as instinct, is to a 
certain extent innate knowledge, since the young 
child understands inunediately things that an 
animal will never understand, and that without 
learning them. But this knowledge is of the 
outsides, the forms, the relations of things. 
Hume was therefore entirely right, even though 
his use of terms was peculiar, when, to the 
question. What is intelligence? be replied, — It 
is an irrational instinct. It is the fashion of 
some to contrast the intellect with life, whereas 
it 18, even in its most critical forms, itself an 
expression of life. The only justification for 
the theory which .opposes intelligence to life, 
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accordinp^ to Hcr^Aon, \h the fact tlmt mstinct 
kiiowH life from tlir iimido, U'liilc intolloot ^ivoh 
the outside view. The former possesseM knowl- 
edge of tlie intinuitc secrets of the life-force, for 
the reason that " it only carries out further I he 
work hy which life organizes matter — so tlmt 
we cannot say, as has often been shown, where 
organization ends ami where instinct iM'gins. 
When the little chick is breaking its nIu-II with 
a peck of its heak, it is acting hy instinct, and 
yet it does but carry on the movement which 
has borne it through embryonic life. In- 
versely, in the course of embryonic life itself 
(especially when tlie embryo lives freely in the 
form of a larva), many of the acts accomplished 
nnist l>e refcjrred to instinct. 'J'he inoj*t essen- 
tial of the primary instincts are really,' there- 
fore, vital processes." 

One may well pause at this point for reflec- 
tion, for he who realizes the full significance 
of the undoubted fact that inntinctive processes 
are but a continuation of organic proccnncx^ 
will find himself face to face with the greatest 
of all problems, and may even see a light shin- 
ing on his path. For, let us grant that instinct 
is a prolongation of life, is, in fact, life itself. 
Then if it could be shown that any moral re- 
action or conviction, or any purified rcligioua 
bcjiefy was a genuine primary instiuct, the va- 
lidity of such conviction or belief would be 
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FxtnliliHlinl ill the iiioHt c(>iii|>letp iiinniicr iinii;;- \ 

itiiiblc. A'hcA an in*liiicth* belief would lie I 

life't declaration of Um vten nature. If iiinn 

milljr is ciid«iri.il with iiioriil &nil rrli;;iaiis in- 

NtiiictH, llic pliiloKoplitri niiil iiiiiiintcm niiil 

tnirhi'rii of n-lif;ion luul tlic pronioti^rit uf ctli- 

iriil culture liiivv titcir tank clcnrljr oiiHinnl. 

It is to n|i[>ciil to tlicKc Intent (arcr* tn liuiiuin j 

nntiirc nnti develop llirm till tliry Iktoiiiu | 

rlcarly licIf-FoiiHcioiM, until tliry |)iiBa from \ 

tlic ntnffc of dumb feeling to intuition. Tliosc C 

wlio nrc ilvvotnl tcF piirc nnd npplii-d nrirnrc E 

must continue to rely upon tlic intellect ; BerE- 

Ron*!! intuitive nTctlHxl will be of most use to 

pliilosopliers, preaclierH, nrtiittH nnd iiiornt, ' 

Nocini nnd politicnl IcnderH. Un this theory, I 

eV(Mi .pniclirnl men, who owe n lnrf^> part of I 

their HUCCVKH (o their intuitive piTce|>lioii of tlie | 

Hentimenti nnd feelinf^K of their Mlow incn, 

niiglit be still more prncticnl nnd nuccexiiful if | 

tliey iindcn'tood Ike inelho«l they inKtinclivcly 

UHC. l''or it in upon this thnt the manngemcnt - 

of men ck'pcn<ls. In some few imlividu&lii, it I 

is a gift nnd nmounts to genius. They niny | 

■tnrt as section men or brnkemen on tite mil- I 

rond, nnd have but little cilucation, but .they I 

understand so well the human factors of a (treat 

enterprise tliat they sometimes rite to the high- i 

est poiitiona, and become manager* and pre*!- 
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tleiiU, tlirccHn^ tlio nrtlvitlcK of ni^^Huvrs and 
other spcciiilistN nhose intcIlrctM ai'c eniciont in- 
KtrumeiitM for hiiilcliii^ hrid/rcs ami fli^r^inK 
canals. To control men, it is ncccsHary to liiivc 
synipatiictic iiiNJ^lit into tlicir inner lifo; to 
control nature, on the other hand, it im neccM- 
sary to he ahle to think Hcientifically and then, 
having discovered how natural )n'oceNKe.H ^o on, 
to have the ]M)wer to contrive, huiUl and use ma- 
chines for turning these processes to Inuniin ad- 
vantap^*. If men were machines, we mi^ht have 
schools of social engineering^, and be able to jtup- 
ply the demand for leadership. As it is, how- 
ever, we have noi methods of nuinufacturing so- 
cial perception and producing insight into other 
lives. I'sychology, e, </., can furnish much use- 
ful information, but it cannot make any one a 
good teacher. It may show th'e young pethi- 
gogue what he nuist avoid, and inake clear cer- 
tain principles to which all good teaching must 
conform. Dut all these are general considera- 
tions and outside views. And the spectacle of 
a teacher in the presence of a young life, indi- 
vidual and unique, seeking to give instruction 
by applying remembered formula?, would be 
amusing if it were not so pitiful. Failure is 
the certain and necessary result of all attempts 
to treat tbc.living like the lifeless. The history 
of pedagogy confimiB what Bcrgson tries to 
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explain, namely, the view *' ilmt the intellect is 
characterized by a natural inability to compre- 
hend life." 

The question naturally arises, how is insight 
into other lives possible? Take a concrete case, 
that of the Sitaris beetle, which ner/:(son cites. 
•'.This insect lays its eggs at the entrance of the 
underground passages dug by a kind of W, 
the Anthophora. Its larva, after long waiting, 
springs upon the male Anthophora as it goes 
out of the passage, clings to it, and remains at- 
tached until the nuptial flight, when it seizes 
the opportunity to pass from the male to the 
female, and quietly waits until it lays its eggs. 
It then leaps on the cfrg^ which serves as a sup- 
port for it in the honey, devours tlie cf^fr in a 
few 'days, and, resting on the kIicII, imdergoes 
its first metamorphosis. Organized now to float 
on the honey, it consumes this provision, of 
nourishment, and Incomes a nymph, then a per- 
fect insect.'* Everything happens as if the 
larva, from the moment it was hatched, knew 
the things it would have to do, and as if the 
Sitaris knew that its larva would know tliem. 
Another striking instance is that of. tlie wasp 
timt stings its victim so as to paralyze but not 
kill it. This looks like knowledge, but wc can 
be certain that it is not knowledge of the kind 
the intellect possesses. On the other hand, it is 
more manrclous than the insight that men have 
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into one anothcr*ii lives, for IIiIh is inHliiictivc 
knowledge of one species by ii very <li(rerent spe- • 
cies. Rerf^son nmkes tiie su/:(gestion Ihut such 
instincts have their " root in the very unity of 
life,*' which is, in spite of all the difrerentiation 
that has taken place, a ** whole sympathetic to 
itself." Is it in virtue of the unity of life that 
the great dramatist or novelist portrays with 
such surprising success the characters and mo' 
tives of ** all sorts and conditions of men,*' of 
women, of old and young, criminals and saints? 
The superficial reader of this theory of 
knowledge may get the impression that Iterg- 
son is to be classed with the anti-inteHec- 
tualists, but this wouhl be incorrect. He has 
no sympathy with mystics in their reaction 
against positive science. " The iloctrine which 
I hold," he says, '* is throughout a protest 
against mysticism since it proposes to recon- 
struct the bridge (broken since Kant) between 
metaphysics and science." lie seeks to show 
that our knowledge is not relative, but, so far 
as it goes, real and valid;. that it touches the 
absolute; that the intellect knows the world of 
matter in part, but to this extent knoiCM ii ait it. 
t#. He is peculiar in this, that whereas Kani 
regarded all our intuitions as sensuous and in- 
fra-intellectual, he tries to show that there is 
an intuition of the psychical and vital, an in- 
tuition that 18 supra-intcllcctual. If he lays 
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ciiipliiisis upon this part of our mental cmlow- 
iiicnt, it i8 becauHc it i.s iis iiiiportnnt as it is 
ncgloctcd and undcvclopod. It throws a light, 
fcfblc indeed, but the only light we have, upon 
subjeets of the greatest interest to us and about 
whieh the intellect can not tell us all that wc 
need to know,— upon ** our personality, our 
free<lom, the place which we occupy in the whole 
of nature, our origin and perhaps also our des- 
tiny/' His thought has been expressed by 
Wordsworth in the famous ** Ode on Intimations 
of Inunortality from liecollections of Early 
Childhood »* : 



•* 



Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Wliicli brought us liitlicr, 

Can in a moment travel tliitlicr, 

And sec the children sport upon the shore, 

And bear the mighty waters roUing erermore.*' 



ciiAriT-u X 

THE PRAGMATIC VIKW OF SCIENCE 

AND COMMON SENSE AND THE 

SYNOPTIC VIEW OF IMII- 

LOSOPIIY 

Tl»c iimiii difficulty in underMhinilin^ ** Cro- 
fitivc Evolution " lies not merely in the novelly 
unci originality of iU icIenH, but in the poverty 
of our cate/^orie8 and the fixity of our mental 
habits. We find it liard to l^ranp the writer^H 
meanin^jT, and, havin/; ^rrasped it, to bohl it, 
becauHe wc are too intcllcctufiL Life in a much 
larger thing than intellect in the narrow Kcnse, 
the latter being merely an implement which life 
has formed to enable it to deal HuccesNfully 
with what is not living. That in,' we tend to 
conceive of reality in practically useful ways 
and to neglect every as])ect of it which does not 
Kcem to concern our welfare. As soon, how- 
ever, AS men attain a certain measure of success 
in dealing with the practical problem of exist- 
ence, when security and social order arc estab- 
lished, the philosophic interest awakens, and the 
desire to know the truth of things becomes ur- 

1.10 
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gent. Wlipn tliis rcflcclivc period arrive*, it 
liccomcii ncccssnry to criticise views of tlic world 
previously licld, to exaniinc tlieir foiindnlions 
nn>l llit'ir nikc|niicy, hikI to srck for rntionnlily, 
eoiiHiHtency nnil raiiipleteneis of tliuiijflit. 
Now, nccoriliiif; to ticr^non, tliv inli'lk-cl, tlic 
eoncept-iiiiikinfr nnd iiNiii{; part of tlic iiiiiul, is 
nn nilinirablc inKtni incut for prnctical purposes, 
but it is incom|ictciit in ipccuktion. At lenitl, 
tile views it takes of rcnlity iniiKt be deepened 
niid Kuppleinriitcd liy iiisifrlit into life, lie re- 
ganlK life nn n current whieli (InwK tbrouj^i tiiiu', 
nnd wbicli lias developed t)ic iniitliciiiiLlical, iiic- 
cbaiiicnl, tuol-makin|;, nixl tool-usin(t umler- 
stnnding ns nn inipleiiicnt in denlinj; wilb tbnt 
invcriic current wbicli we cnll ninttcr. Wben 
applied to (lie nintcrini world, tlic intellect is 
ninrveloiisly succvHsful, l)iit i( is conslitutionnlly 
iiicnpnbic of underi-tiinding life. \Vc linvc many . 
cx|K'ricnces tluit tlic p.-iiinctricnl, nrtisiin ininil 
cnn not imderNtand. Ditl, Nincc pliiluiopby bus 
iiu largely to do witb life, it is a liopelcsii umler- 
tiikinft unlcHH tliere is more in mind tbnii tlic 
intellecl, unless wc biivc otiier powers eoiiiplc- 
iiuiitiiry to timt of lufjieid nnd conceptual 
tlioii({bt. Wc cannot uiKlerstiind life willi nn 
instrument nil of wliosc cnte^jorics nrc material, 
wlloac tliou){bt- frames linve been constructed 
to enclose tlic facts of tbat flux wliicli is matter, 
.and arc tlwrcforc inapplicable to IIk events and 
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cxpcricnccH of that inverse flux which is life; 
but we have, most fortunately, a power wliicli 
nmy be so developed as to. ^ive us iv vision into 
the very heart of life itself. This is instinct, 
which, when it has evolved and become self-con- 
scious, is intuition. 

This view of the nature of the mind as comr 
posed of an intellect that is a useful instru- 
ment for dealin/; with the ])hysical world, and 
that even knows the very truth of niatter, and 
of an instinct that knows life and tiie things of 
life, and of philosophy as the combination of 
the contributions of both into a synoptic view, 
is very interesting^ and plausible, and if it is 
true, enables us to understand nnich that is 
otherwise obscure. We sec at once, for in- 
((tancc, why the majority of men arc such poor 
philosophers. They have to make their way 
in A material worhl, their very existence depen«l- 
ing upon their.Ability to understand and control 
the forces of nature. In the performance of 
their necessary task, they become one-sided, 
that is, too intellectual to philosophise well. 
Their intuitive faculty is weak, although it is 
strong; cnouprli to enable them to reali/.c that 
through it they know some things not to be 
known in any other WAy. Furthermore, since 
the hunmn environment is a very important part 
of every man's environment, since his success or 
failure depends largely upon the attitude of his 
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fellow men, instinctive unflcrstnmlin/; of the (HcU 
ings, intentions and reactions of others has al- 
ways Imd a certain practical value. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that teachers who 
have no organic sympathy with young life, no 
intuitive understanding, cannot be made good 
teachers by courses in ]>edagogy. Success in 
the ministry, in business, political and social 
life, depends largely on the same factor. 

Still, it remains true that our intellectual bias 
is so great that we tend to regard everything 
we try to understand as a mechanism, and this 
almost incapacitates us for philosophizing about 
life. 

Our fixed habits of thought interfere even 
with our perceptions. Thus, in talking with a 
painter and watching him at his work, I was 
much surprised to find that in his nature 
sketches he sometimes used purples and browns 
in representing the meadows and fields. I had 
supposed that all grass was green, and, even 
when lie pointed to a portion of the lawn out- 
side in deep shadow, it was difficult to sec what 
he saw. The idea that grass must be green 
was so fixe<l that simple perceptions were diffi- 
cult. . Most of us have lost that innocence of 
the eye which is a condition of success for the 
artist. And, when we try to draw or paint, 
WG seek to express what wc suppose that we 
know instead of what wc actually see. A 
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tenchor of art tcllM inc tlitit children before the 
Aj^c of six are iinKophisticatcd, niul by tlie wiiy 
they cliooKe their colore show th»t their percep- 
tionn lire still undisturbed by their concepts. 
For this reason, she considers it very important 
that their artistic training shouM be^in at a 
very early a^. Art as well as philoso}>hy nnist 
see the world wiHi fresh eyes, and the confinned 
utilitarianism of our mental habits incapacitates 
most of us for both. 

It is a difficulty of this kind that confronts 
the reader of Bcr/ifson. lie is told that matter 
is a current and life is a current, and the state- 
liient strikes him as paradoxical. To him the 
worhl is a collection of objects, such as trees, 
lulls, mountains, plains and seas. 



The world is so full of n niiml>er of tliinp^s, 
I nm sure wc should all be as linppy as kings.' 



For practical purposes, the world may be so 
rcf^arded. But for the purpose of deeper think- 
ing, this view must be dropped. In fact, the 
world is not composed of thin;(s. It is a con- 
finnnnu a flux. The reality is a universal in- 
teraction. The mountain seems to be one thin/(, 
and the plain another; but the line of separation 
is arbitrary, and both arc continuous with a 
larger whole. The way wc divide the world 
up into objects, things, is determined by the ac- 
tions wc have to perform. *' It is doubtful 
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whether animals built upon a difTcrent plan,— 
a moliuHc or an insect, for instance, — cut mat- 
ter up nlonf? the same articulations.*' 

It is hard, therefore, to remember that mat- 
ter is not a collection of tiling, but a flux, a 
stream, a current that flows ; but it is necessary 
if our purpose is to understand, rather than act 
U|)on, the world. In this connection it is very 
inleresting to read an account of the most recent 
researches in radioactivity. If any readers of 
Jkrffson have been tempted to regard his view of 
matter as purely speculative and fantastic, they 
are recommended to compare it with the latest 
conceptions of science as set forth in such a 
book as "The Electrical Nature of Matter and 
Uadioactivity,** by Harry C. •lonrs, Professor 
of Physical diemistry in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (Second edition, 1910). They will 
there learn that recent discoveries force us to 
regani the chemical atom as unstable. The 
elearcst case is that of radium, which in its pro- 
gressive disintegration undergoes a complete 
series of transformations, starting with uranium 
and ending with lead. Some- of the changes 
require a few minutes, others many years. But 
what, is true of radium may be to some extent 
true of all matter. Says Prof. Jones, "If it 
should be shown that all matter is slightly radio- 
active, then wc should be forced to the conclusion 
of the general instability of the chemical elc- 
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mcntff. . . . Tlicrc is some evidence that ninny 
of the elementH nre radionctivc to a very kU^IiI 
extent. If this should he prove<l to he <hie to the 
elements themselves, to he a property inherent in 
all matter, and not caused hy (he disposition of 
some form of radioactive matter; then we ihust 
repird matter in general as underf^oin^ chnn/^e. 
This chanije is sIoh*, very slow, hut is progress- 
ing continuously; the more complex, unstahlc 
forms breaking down into simpler aggregates 
of electrons." Tlic changes go on spontane- 
ously, and arc " largely unaffected even hy the 
niosi extreme artificial conditions,'* so that wc 
arc hy no means nhle to cfTect the transfornm- 
tion of one elemenl into another hy artificial 
means. 

Dut what are these electrons? They are the 
elements which enter into the formation of the 
chemical atom, which is now regarded as very 
complex, the atom of mercury, for instance, con- 
taining more than 150,000 of them. "The 
electron is a disemhodied electrical charge, con- 
taining no matter, and is the term whicii we shiill 
hereafter use for this ultimate unit, of which wc 
shall learn that all so-callcfl matter is prohahly 
composed." ..." Is not all matter of an elec- 
trical nature? There is a large amount of 
evidence which answers this question in the 
affirmative. Indeed, this conclusion is accepted, 
at least tentatively^ by a large number 'of the 
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leading pliVKicisU nnd pliysicnl chctniHts the 
world over." 

In 1895 n fnmons piiper was published hy 
Ostwald on ** 'I'he OvcrHirow of Scientific Mii- 
teriidi.sni." Apropos of this, Prof. Jones re- 
marks: "Whatever our opinion of the paper 
as A whole, there is one point at least brought 
out. so clearly that there can scarcely be any 
question about it, and that is, that matter is 
A pure hypothesis* What we know in the uni- 
verse, and all that we know, is changes in energy. 
In order to have something to which we can 
mentally attach the energy, we have created, in 
our imagination, matter. Matter, then, is a 
]Hire hj'pothesis, and cncrfry 'm the only reality. 
We are accustpmed to take exactly the opposite 
view, and regard matter as the reality and en- 
ergy as hypothetical. If Ostwald accomplished 
nothing else by the paper in rpii*Htion than the 
mere calling attention to the hypothetical nature 
of matter, be made an important contribution 
to science. It should be noted that for a long 
time Ostwald has insisted not only that matter 
is a pure hypothesis, but that there is not the 
least evidence for itii existence, as we ordinarily 
uiMlerstand the term. It is interesting to note 
that Thomson has reached the same conclusion 
AS the result of one of the most brilliant scries 
of experiments that has ever been carried out 
in any branch of experimental science. We 
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' have tlijus direct expcriinentnl verification of h 
roncluHion, the iniportiinre of which it in dif- 
ficult to overestimate." Pp. 22-24. 

licr^Kon's writin^M do not give the impreHsion 
of faniih'aritv with phynical cheiniKtry, and tlie 
fact that Mihstantiaily the fcanie dynamic con- 
ception of matter Uns l)een reached hy two 
independent methods of approach is certainly 
significant. There must be something in a phil- 
osophic method when its results are confirmed by 
experimental science. It is tempting to con- 
sider what is involved in this agreement, but an 
adequate discussion would take us too far afield^ 
and I can only say here that those who have 
interest enough to go into the mntter will prob- 
ably meet with some of the most exciting ex- 
periences in their intellectual career. 

Holding fast, then, to the truth that matter 
is a process, let us consider that we must take a 
similar view of life. Here, too, wc arc accus- 
tomed to think of living beings as individuals, 
as isolated and distinct. And in this wc have 
partial justification, for a highly organixed 
living being is the nearest approach to individu- 
ality, to a closed circle, that we find in nature. 
Still, the truth is that life also is a (lux, a vast 
current moving through time, a great wave of 
which each of us is, so to speak, but n rill. 
*' Creative Evolution ** puts the matter con- 
cisely:— 
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** An orf^anism kucIi aa a hi^Iicr vertebrate 
iM the ii)08t itullvidunted of nil orgnniNm.H; yet, 
if we take into Account tbiit it in only the devel- 
opment of nn ovum forming part of the body 
of its mother and of a spermatozoon forming 
ywirt of the body of its father, that the egg (i. c, 
the fertilized ovtnn) is a connecting link between 
I he two progenitors, since it is common to their 
two substances, we shall realize that every in- 
dividual organism, even that of a man, is merely 
n bud that has sprouted on the combinerl bo<ly 
of its parents. Where, then, does the vital prin- 
ciple of the individual begin? Gradually, we 
shall be carried further and further back, up 
to the individuars remotest ancestors; we shall 
find him solidary with each of them, solidary 
with that little mass of protoplasmic jelly 
which is probably at the root of the genealog- 
ical tree of life. Heing, to a certain extent, one 
with this pripiitive ancestor, be is also solidary 
with all that descends from the ancestor in di- 
vergent directions. In this sense each individ- 
ual may be said to remain united with the 
totality of living beings by invisible bonds." 

In practical life we must consider the world 
as A collection of objects And peopled by in- 
dividuAls; but in philosophy, which seeks to 
know reality, wc must view *' life ah a whole, 
from the initial impulsion which thrust it into 
the world, as a wave which rises, as a current 
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flowing through tlic gcncriitioiis, which is op- 
posed hy the tlcsccndiiig iiioviMiioiit of iimttor.** 
Now, iiccording to tlic theory under oxnininii- 
tion, the great difference hetween instinct and 
intellect is that through the hitter we are ahlc 
to deal successfully with the material flux, while 
only the former enahles us to comprehend life 
itself. In virtue of this fundamental dilfercnce, 
it is vain to seek to know the laws of physical 
procesijcs hy intuition, and ecpially vain to try 
to understand life and spiritual experience 
through concepts molded upon and applicable 
only to the material world. A vast amount of 
mental confusion and conflict betw(*en men has, 
indeed, come from attempting to npply to life 
the categories that arc applicable only to 
things. In chapter I. of his ** Individualism,*' 
Wanier Kite shows the conse(|Uences of the shal- 
low philosophy which regards men as things. 
If two billiard balls app'roach each other on 
the same path, a collision is inevitable; but two 
men may so approach and yet make way for each 
other. The more conscious we are, the more 
truly men, the more it is possible to adjust all 
our interests, and our wars and conflicts arc 
evidence of the degree to which we arc still 
things rather than men. 

The ravages of such a misapplication of con- 
cepts in history have been incalculable. And 
there still linger among us thinkers who liken 
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the grcAt natioiiK to the grn.Hs bhiilcA on A lawn 
or the .see<Ih'ngH in a forest. As they fC^ow, 
they bepn to press upon one another, then there 
comes htrain, then war, then a new eqiiihbriuni 
which in time is upset by furtlier (growth. 
There is truth in the doctrine, for the reason 
that we are incomplete personalities, are not 
yet fully developed men. ])ut such u view is 
also false because it leaves out of account the 
capacity of rational men for adjustment; it 
HiiMApplies concepts, and asserts of men and 
women what is tnic only of plants and animals. 
If primitive animism was due to a misleading; 
analo/jry in consequence of which the savu/^e suf)- 
posed inanimate objects thut moved to be ani- 
mated by a soul similar to his own, the ma- 
terialism 'and determinism of modern times is 
due to the converse mistake of trying to apply 
to life and mind categories that are applicable 
only to the material world. The lesson in this 
for us is that we must not mix our concepts. 

If human life is to be set in order, we must 
learn to think clearly, and understand the na- 
ture, limitations, and liability to illusions, of 
conceptual thought. A bright woman recently 
remarked, ** I hate ' psychology .** Small won- 
der, considering the frequency with which the 
name of science is taken in vain! Yet, just as 
is her irritation, it remains true that to use an 
instrument properly it is necessary to know 
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Roniotliliif; about it, niul tlic niciittil instriiinent 
is no exception. JiergHon iK'liovcN Unit wo arc 
constantly trying to do the Impossible with the 
intellect, t. r., tlic power of conceptual tliought. 
It can do certain tiling and do them well. Its 
business is to preside over actions.. In this 
capacity, it is a very efficient instrument, and 
M'c have f^ood reason to be satisfied with it. It 
lias acquired certain very useful habits which 
the practical man need never question. Hut it 
so happens that besides the practical interests 
in life there are also others, such as the philo- 
sophic, poetic, artistic. Men and women actu- 
ally do care not only for ** results," but also 
for truth and beauty. It is legitimate to- in- 
dul^ the poetic ima/;^ination, but we nmst re- 
alize that such activity is not scientific think- 
ing. Similarly, when dealing with reality in 
a practical way, we must not be under the illu- 
sion that we are philosophizing, we nuist not 
make a metaphysics of a scientiHc hypothesis. 

l)ergson*8 analysis of our mental instrument 
is peculiarly instructive for the reason that it 
affords an explanation of certain very ohi and 
troublesome metaphysical puxxles with which 
most thoughtful men sooner or later try a fall. 
Although reality in both its aspects, as matter 
and life, is a perpetual flowing, a ceaseless be- 
coming, the average practical intellect regards 
the material world as a collection of things and 
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life as A scries of Rtatcs. Aiul for ordinnry pur- 
]mscM, Kuch views arc justiHei] because they arc 
Kuccessful. ])iit they are not tlic truth, antl 
it is also useful for men to have quiet, reflective, 
philosophic hours when they perceive the truth. 
In order to attain to a vision of reality it is nec- 
essary to call up our reserves, our unused men- 
tal resources, and, even at f^reat effort, to free 
ourselves temporarily from the habits which the 
exigencies of action have produced. We then 
realize that the intellect is unable to think the 
continuous, whether of time, motion or life, for 
the reason that its liabits are static and its con- 
cepts have been molded, not on that which is 
mobile, but on the unorganised solid. The re- 
sult is that when science deals with movement, 
it substitutes for the concrete movement the tra- 
jectory of the moving object and seeks to con- 
ceive of it as a series of positions, of immobil- 
ities put together. This is legitimate for the 
astronomer, for instance, who is interested in 
knowing where a particular planet will be at a 
certain time. Yet it must not be forgotten such 
calculations do not deal with a real nfovement, 
but with a substitution which is regarded as its 
practical equivalent. Of course, no movement 
is made up of immobilitics. Attempts at such 
A conception of motion lead at once ta the 
famous puxzlcs which have troubled the world 
from Zcno down. 
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The problem of the flying arrow and its so- 
hition \» put by Rergnon thus: *' At every mo- 
ment," says Zeno, " it is uiotionless, for it can- 
not Imve time to move, that is, to occupy at least 
two successive positions, unless at least two mo- 
ments are allowed it. At a given moment, there- 
fore, it is at rest at a given point, ^[otionless 
in each point of its course, it is motionless dur- 
ing all the time that it is moving. Yes, if we 
suppose that the arrow can ever he in any point 
of its course. Yes again, if the arrow which is 
moving ever coincides witii a position, which is 
motionless. Rut the arrow never is in any point 
of its course. The most we can say is that it 
might be there, in this sense, that it passes there 
and might stop there. It is true that if it di<l 
stop there, it would be at rest there, and at this 
point it IS no longer movement that we shonhl 
have to deal with. The truth is that if the 
arrow leaves the jMiint A to fall down at the 
point R, its movement AR is as simple, as inde- 
composable, as the tension of the bow that 
shoots it. . * • Vou fix a point C in the interval 
passed, and say that at a certain moment the 
arrow was in C. If it hail been there it would 
have stopped there, and you would no longer 
have hod a flight from A to R, but two flights, 
one from* A to C* and the other from C to R, 
with an interval of rest. A single movement is 
entirely^ by the hypothesis, a movement between 
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two Ktop.H; if tlicrc nrc intvniicdiatc stops, it is 
no lonf^T II single iiioveiiicnt. At Imttoin, tlio 
illuKion tiriscs from this, tlint movement, once 
effected^ hns liiicl along its course a motionless 
trftjectory on which wc can count as mnny im- 
mobiliticK ns we will. From this wc conclude 
that the movement, tchile hcing effrctedt lays at 
each instant beneath it a position with which it 
coincides. We .do not sec that the trajectory 
is created at one stroke, although a certain time 
is recpiired for it ; and that though we can divide 
at wrll the trajectory once created, tec cannot 
dir'ulc it» creation^ which is an act in- progress 
and not a thing. To suppose that the moving 
hody til at a point €^t its course is to cut the 
course in two by a snip of the scissors at this 
point, and to substitute two trajectories for 
the single trajectory which wc were first con- 
sidering. It is to distinguish two successive 
acts where, l»y the hypothesis, there is only one. 
In short, it is to attribute to the course of the 
arrow itself cver^'thing that can be said of the 
interval that the arrow has traversed ; that is to 
say, to admit a priori the absurdity that the 
movement coincides with the immobility.** So 
witb the other paradoxes of Zeno. *' They all ' 
consist in applying the movement to the line 
traversed, and supfuising tjiat what is true of 
the line is true of the movement." 

In other words, it is legitimate to substitute 
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the concept of nn itiiinoliilc line for a movenicMit 
wiien we desire to caleuliite tlie ])o.Hition of the 
niovinff object at a cerlnin time, but to (orfri*t 
whnt we nvc doin^ and to Niippose that Uie 
movement is, like n line, composed of a Ncrieji of 
immobilities in to carry a practical device of 
the intellect up into the re/^ion of metaphyNicN 
where it becomeH an absurdity. If we did not 
know that the arrow does move and that Achilles 
does catch the tortoise, conceptual thought, 
which has only static forms, would deny the pos- 
sibility. It necessarily misconceives tlie real 
nature of movement. 

This is the reason why the philosophers have 
been mistaken about duration, or real time. It 
is a flow, a flux; it is continuous; we know what 
it is by living tlirou)^!) it, but, when we try trt 
think it, we substitute for it a succession of 
simultaneities. For practical purposes, such 
as the calculations of the astronomer, this is 
sufficient. Hut the calculations take no account 
of the flow. It is enough to know orbits, suc- 
cessive positions, etc. When we try to think of 
timc» we find that we arc thinking of it as a 
line; i, f., in terms of space. Dut real time is 
not a line. There is more in motion, in time, 
and in life than there can be in our concepts of 
these realities. ** The intellect** says Dergson, 
-— and he means, of course, the faculty of con- 
ceptual thinking, — ** i» characterized by a nat* 
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nral inabUity to comprehend life,** •* Of be- 
coming wc perceive only states, of diirntion only 
iliKtfints; and, even when wc Kpeak of duration 
and of becoming, it is of anotlier tbing tbat wc 
are thinking." " Just as wc separate in space, 
we fix in time.. The intcUeci in not watU to 
think Krolution, in tlie ])rnper sense of the 
word; tliut is to say, tlic continuity of ft change 
that is pure mobility.*' 

Our intellectual life is likened by Bergson to 
our experience at a moving-picture show. Re- 
ality is a flux, matter is a flux, life is a flux ; but 
what our intellect perceives is a collection of 
forms. The truth is that all forms arc chang- 
ing. '* There is no form, since form is inmiobile, 
and the reality is movement. What is real is 
' the continual change of form: form U only a 
nnapxhot of a tntntiltlon,** The intellect is, 
therefore, a sort of cinematograph, which takes 
snapshots of the passing reality, and by string- 
ing these together imitates what is characteris- 
tic of liecoming, movement, life. 

This is not anti^intellectualism. It is a frank 
ficknowledgment of the value of conceptual 
thinking for practical purposes. But, inas- 
much AS there is more in life than in our con- 
cepts, wc arc but foolish philosophers when wc 
deny the most certain Gxpcrienccs tbat life 
brings because we cAnnot And them in its con- 
cept. We ought not to give up our belief in 
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the reality of our experience of duration Ijc- 
causc it is not contained in the bare, abstract 
concept of time used in nintlieniiitical calcula- 
tions. So with our experience of the novelties 
that life is always producing. The practical 
intellect naturally seeks for repetition. If there 
were no re|K'titiun, we would not know what to 
depeml upon, and life would be incalculal^e. 
Rut with this kind of an intellect it is not easy 
to lielieve in novelty. It is usually easier to do 
something new than to prove that it can l)c 
done. A certain college boy, interestecl in ath- 
letics, returned to his village and told the neigh- 
bors that he had seen pitchers throw curved 
balls. They laughc<l him to scorn, saying that 
he did not know as nnich as before he went away 
from home. To them it seemed evident that the 
ball must go in a straight line after it leaves the 
pitcher*s hand. It is, in fact, easier to throw a 
ball in a curve than it is to explain why the ball 
follows the curve. But the point is that in such 
cases the explanation follows, if it comes at all. 
We are continually living forward and under- 
standing backward. As Hegel said, the owl of 
Athene, the goddess of wisdom, flew only in the 
evening. 

The French philosopher is eminently sane 
and wise, it seems to me, in insisting that, if wc 
wish to know life, wc must study it directly. 
Wc must deepen insight and develop our in- 
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Kh'nct into intuition, nml not try to nppty to it 
concepts iipplicublc only to the material world. 
We are to use nil our powcrj*, supplementing 
scientific thinking about the material reality 
with intuitive knowled^ of life. As Prof. 
James has said, we nrc to usp concepts when they 
help and drop them when they hinder under- 
standing, and to remcmhiT always that they 
are only thin extracts from p<*rception and in- 
sufficient representatives thereof, and that they 
nnist never l>e treated as if they gave a deeper 
ifuality of truth. In other xconh, in our per-* 
ccptnal experience tec have direct and innnediaic 
knowlcdfjc of continnitij^ motion^ time, changCt 
eauMC^ noxrittf, and freedom, and it it ridicnlona 
to doHht or dent/ t!ic validittj or Korth of thexc 
expcrlencen ItecauJie coneeptual thonyhi, which 
deah with the outmlen of things, faUx into con- 
tradictionn wJwn it tries to represent, with the 
means at its disposal, lifers rich and varied con-- 
tent. 

This truth is of great practical significance 
for religious thinkers and teachers. The 
])rcacher has use for knowledge of all kinds; he 
ought to be acquainted with the leading con- 
ceptions of science and to have a first hand ac- 
quaintance with scientific methods of investi- 
gation ; and he ought to be philosopher enough 
to attain to a mutual interpretation of the truths 
reached by objective studies and through spirit- 
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unl insight. But Iuk main business is with life 
niid its interpretation, find for success here he 
must rely chiefly uptin intuition. 

A certain youn^ minister read Spencer's " So- 
ciology," nnd under the influence of this nnilsini- 
ihir works cmne to feel that the important things 
in the woriil are the; great impersonal laws in 
accordance with which nations and civilixations 
arise and decline,, and that in comparison with 
truth of this order interest in {MTsonalities is 
trivial. lie tricnl to set forth important scien- 
tiflc gtMierali/ations in his sennons, Init wiihout 
nuich success, and he was surprised ami disap- 
]>ointefl at the interest aroused by lecturers who 
dealt with the problems of the ])ersonal life. 
Vet the men and women around him were wiser 
than he. They were chiefly interesti*d in life, 
and life is individual and ])ersorial while science 
ileals with classes. They were content to leave 
the discovery of the laws of nature to the men 
of science and the application of new truths to 
engineers. They were rightly concerne<l with 
the problems of the nmral and religious life, and 
truth comes in this region by insight rather 
than by the methods successful in the physical 
laboratory. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if one can .lie expert in 
both methods at once. Kmerson, for instance, 
1>cwails his shortcomings as a conceptual thinker. 
In his journal, under date Jan. 15, I8dd, he 
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sajfi : ** Seldom, I suppose, was a more inapt 
learner of arithmetic, astronomy, geography, 
political economy, than I am, as I daily find to 
my cost. My comprehension of a question in 
technical metaphysics very slow, and in all arts 
practick. ... I have no skill." Yet Kmcrson 
is the greatest seer in the modern world. His 
vision of life, of its spiritual processes and laws, 
is one of the deepest and clearest yet enjoyed by 
man. In his essay on '* Self-reliance,'* he says, 
" A man should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the luster of the firma- 
ment of hards and sages." This was his own 
method which he employed with marvelous suc- 
cess, and it is for this reason that he is one of 
the inspirers and helpers of American life. 
Conceptual thinking discovers Roentgen rays: 
intuition gives us Emerson's essays. 



CHAPTER XI 
HERGSON AND ETHICS 

Modern rcnrlcrH of l*Iato and Aristotle arc 
often a.stoni.s1ie(] at tlte elevation and cojnpletc- 
nes.<< of their etiiical thought. How is it that 
we have so little to add either to their principles 
or ifleaU, we who have steam and electric en- 
gines, telephones, telescopes, microscopes, and 
all the wealth and comfort of a civilisation rest- 
ing upon applied science? To this question, 
men like Lester V, Ward reply that ethics is 
not a dynamic factor of civilization, hut is es- 
sentially static and un progressive. This, in a 
superficial and unsatisfactory answer. Moral- 
iiy is one of the great interests of life, and, like 
the life of which it is a part, it is a process, an 
evolution. The reason for the apparent fail- 
ure of ethical thinking to make progress in 
recent times is the very great advance that n'as 
made in the classic ngc. Physical science de- 
pends for its developnient upon apparatus, 
often elaborate and expensive. Without the 
microscope or telescope, without our laboratories 
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ami the nmn'cloiis inKtruiuonts of precise ineas- 
iireiiiont tlicy contnin, the ancient inveNtif^atoi'M 
coulfl nut possibly attain the rcHults which arc 
the ^lory of nuMlcrn tinies. 

Ethical philoKophers, liowcvcr, r(M|tiirc no 
hiboratory. The}' do need a knowlcdfrc of liis- 
tory and biology, and of the hiws of ])ersonaI 
and social development, wliich the (ilreekN did 
not have, and for which we arc now striving. 
Nevertheless, ethical principles are in lar/je 
measure the products of insight aivd expressions 
of the wisdom of experience. And in these re- 
sjM'ctH we have little if any advantage over the 
gifted citizens of the Athens of the fourth cen- 
tury before (Mirist. Aristotle remarks that a 
man to be competent as an ethical thinker nnist 
have received a good moral education. This is • 
profoundly true, and was illustrated in his own 
case and in that of his great teacher. Men of 
such native gifts, who enjoyeil the education of 
A Greek gentleman in one of the bloom perio<1s 
of the race, were exceptionally well fitted for 
their work as mora] philosophers. And their 
actual success is the chief reason for the appar- ' 
ently unprogrcssive character of ethical think- 
ing ever since. They carried ethical philoso- 
phy Ai high as it could go until the evolutionary 
Age. Now that wc have learned to think in 
termn of growth, wc arc keenly alive to the 
chief defect of Greek ethics^ namely, its staticAl 
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character. Pliysical Ncicncc* flopciulcnt ns it is 
upon iippariitiiH, necessarily advanced more 
slowly* anri was outstripped at the very start 
hy investigations m-hicli could lie carried on with- 
out complicated deviccK which have recently been 
made possible by a mechanical knowlcdj^ and 
skill then non-existent in the worhl. 

Taken in the lar;^, Plato*M conception of the 
ifleal moral life has ne%'er b(*en improvcfj upini. 
For him the i^ood life was the life set in onler, 
no power lackinf^, but every part of our human 
endowment present and functioning in its 
proper place, lie conceived of educateil human 
nature as a hierarchy of iuipulses, reason, as- 
sinted by the higher feelings, iK'ing in complete 
control of the more fundamental and animal 
tendencies. The ideal is that of an organixnl 
and graded life. The jierfect prcMhict he lik- 
ened to a musical scale. Sometimes it is called 
" the city within." This is the fundamental elli- 
ical idea in the ** Uepublic," the earlier parts 
of which descrilie the best nieans he couhl think 
of for effecting that organization of life whidi 
was synonymous with the supreme good, and 
the eighth and ninth books sketching in outline 
the progressive disorganization, or break-up, 
of life which is moral ruin. There is one pas- 
sage in the fourth book it\ which this great con- 
ception is concisely statcfl : '* But in reality 
justice was such as wc were describing, being 
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concerned, however, not with the outwnrcl mnn, . 
but with the inwnrrl, which is the true self and 
concernment of man : for the just man docs not 
permit tlie several elements within him to inter- 
fere with one another, or any of them to do the 
work of others, — he gets in order hit own inner 
life, and is his own master anil his own law, and 
at peace with himself; ami when he has bound 
together the three principles within him, which 
may be compared to the higher, lower and mid- 
dle notes of the scale, and the intermediate in- 
tcrvaU — when he has bound all these together, 
and is no longer many, but has become one en- 
tirclff temperate and perfectlt/ adjusted nature, 
then he proceeds to act, if he has to act, whether 
in a matter of property, or in the treatment of 
the bmly, or in some nfTair of politics or private 
business ; alteayn thinking and calling that tehich 
prenerret and co-operaies with this harmonious 
condition, just and good action, and the knowl- 
edge which presides over it, wisdom, and that 
which at any time impairs this comlition, he 
will call unjust action, and the opinion which 
presides over it ignorance." 443 E. 

Notice the parenthetic and apparently un- 
important words, "the intermediate intervals." 
riato knows that he is not giving a complete ac» 
count of human nature, but a broadly schematic 
statement. He makes a division of the parts 
of our natural endowment which, in a general 
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way, conforms to tlic fiirtH. The hifrlicHt In 

* nmn lie cixWh the nitionnl part of the houI, hy 
which he means not only the intelligence Ihiit iin- 

* (lerstamlN, hut aIho that which makes him desire 
to understand, that love of the true and the 
heautiful, that divine Kros which is capahle of 
the development described in the " Symposium.** 
The nobler emotions he groups together and 
calls ** spirit." It is that manly part which 
resists a^r^ression, which is righteously indig- 
nant at injustice, which makes a iiian a brave 
Kohlier for the ideal, and wliich is closely n*lated 
to our divinest powers. The third part of tlic 
soul is the appetitive group of Impulses, the 
bodily appetites and the desire for wealth. 
I'liese are bad only when they are insubordinate 
and throw the whole nature into disortler. Jtist 

• as the bad citixen is, in Platonic phrase, the 
** inorgatiic *' man, the man who is not perform- 
ing his proper function in the social organiza- 
tion, but is like a foreign particle lodgiul in it, 
so impulses arc bad only when they have not 
their peculiar and appropriate place in the or- 
ganic life. Plato does not give a list of all 
.the powers or parts of human nature, but he 
hAs statcfi with perfect clearness what we arc to 
do with them. The moral problem of the aga 
is set forth in that passa|);e in the fourth lM>ok of 
the ** Republic '* with entire A(IequAcy and pre- 
cision* Life ii to be organised to the end that 
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1/ may he cnjoyrd ahumlanthf. The mnny vari- 
ous* iiitcrvKt.s fortiiin/; part of our complex hered- 
itary endowment are to be conciliated, not from 
enmity to liny, but from regard to nil. A life 
that is in disorder is necessarily meager and 
poor. In the organized and well-disciplined 
nature, every function is exerrised so far as is 
consistent with the welfare of the whole. 

We are to-day in urgent need of a revined 
conception of goodnettM, The ideal that is pre- 
sented in many pulpits and ethical works is too 
ascetic, too suggestive of repression rather than 
of fullness of life. This is one result of the 
too exrlusive prc-occupation of moral teachers 
with the New Testament. In some respects, the 
teaching of Jesus and Paul gives a needed sup- 
plement to Greek ethics. The doctrine that evil 
is to be overcome by good, that we arc to live 
ceaselessly in the spirit of goodwill, that he who 
loves enters into the divine order, the spirit of 
Jesus in his treatment of social outcasts, of the 
despised and rejecteil of men, — this is the pur- 
est gold. Higher teaching is not conceivable. 
Hut there is another side to New Testament 
ethics which is less admirable. In the letter to 
the Homans, it is emphasized and repeated,— 
** Mortify the deeds of the flesh, make war 
against the bodily desires and impulses, since 
they arc the enemy of the spiritual or real na- 
ture. Crucify the natural maiii kill one tide 
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of your imtiins unci let the other live hi mystic 
union with the divine spirit.*' Sueh ih the spirit 
of this teaching, nn<i it does not and ought not 
to appeal to our young peopU* whose idenl is 
of a full rather than of a nuitilated life. The 
ntessage of the moral teaeher should he — ** I)is- 
eipline your life and organi/e it in order that it 
may he as rich and ahundant as possihie. 
Moral principles are essentially the principles 
of complete living." He should say to the 
young and ardent souls who crave expression, 
who long to find an outlet for the powers they 
feel pressing within, '* You want to live to the 
utmost, very well; that is what you ought to 
flesiiT. What I am seeking to show you is that 
the condition of success in your undertaking is 
organization, not anarchy. An insuhordinate 
]m])ulse may deprive you of many of the richest 
and sweetest experiences to which you rightly 
look forward." 

Of course, there are cases in whicli the Pauline 
admonition to destroy impulses is wiser than the 
Platonic advice to organize : them. If one is so 
hadly born that certain aniuud hnpulses arc un- 
duly strong, if nmrhid desires threaten destruc- 
tion« then one uuist (ight for one's life. If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thcc, for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hclL Better 
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mutiliitpfl than hnvini; eyes to fall into tlic licll 
of disorganiziition nnd moral ruin. But such 
advice is needed only in exceptional cases. The 
unhappy creatures whose whole career must he 
a struggle with devils are fortunately few. Of 
course, they need to he horn af^ain who are too 
hadly horn the first time, hut the majority are 
wholesome jieojde whose life-long task is simply 
that of setting in order their inner and outer 
lives. This conception of the good life as a 
construction, as a product of organization, is in 
entire harmony with the present view that 
civilization is a constructive activity in which 
all men should have a conscious part. If it 
could he put in the forefront of the . ethical 
teaching of the ]}resent, and concretely pre- 
sented; if goodness could lie shown to he the 
amplest expression of human nature, and moral- 
ity the essential condition of the complete reali- 
zation of self; if Christian ethics were supple- 
mented hy ]*latonic ethics, our whole people 
would in time come to cherish a nohler ideal, 
one more natural, social and human, and an 
innnensurablc gain in real happiness would re- 
sult. 

The great and, so far ns we can sec, the only 
defect in this conception is that it is too static. 
It needs to be revised in the light of the doctrine 
of evolution. Wc now realize, what the ancient 
Greeks and early Christians did not know, that 
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tlic mornl life is not Hkc a Iiourc thiit is buildcd 
once for nil and that, henceforth reiiinins un- 
chnnged. Life is n process And must be con* 
ccived in terms of growth. A]thoii/;;|i mornl 
profj^rcNs- cnn be effected only by increasini^ 
organization, tlic ideal is not that of a median- 
ism, of a ri^id and cryHhil-Hke structure, but 
a phistic type tliat can keep up its adjustment 
to f^ chan/(in^ environment. In other words, 
the ^ood is that which conduces to development, 
which furthers personal and social evolution. 
The bad in that which arrests or hinders the 
oHM-ard movement. 

These two f^reat fundamental ideas of or/rani- 
zation and evolution round out ethical philoso- 
phy, and form a basis on which individuals and 
nations can safely build their lives. Without 
the or/:(ani7.ation which habits, customs and tra- 
ditions afFonl, evolution is not posNible. It is 
necessary early in life to make elementary moral 
]rrinciples automatic and a matter of course. 
They must be built into the structure of the 
nervous system, so that we shall speak truth and 
be honest as the bees make honey. When good 
morals, ^iitle manners and correct speech have 
become habitual and natural, conscious thought 
is set free for new and higher acquisitions. 
Only wlien the musician is master of technique 
can he be concerned solely with his mood and 
its expression* The part of life that througli 
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liiibit has become orgtinicnlly moral is like Uie 
heart of a tree, where the living protoplasm 
used tQ lie ; it is the strength and support of the 
life that is building new structures. So our 
stability depends on the organization of inner 
life through habit and loyalty to venerable tra- 
dition, to principles which the experience of the 
ages has shown to be livable* 

On the other hand, we nuist remain plastic, 
able to reshape our traditions, to alter our cus- 
toms, and to revise our ideas, for if anarchy lies 
in one direction, we must also avoid the opposite 
danger of the fixity, the rigidity which mcfins 
death. .** New times demand new measures and 
new men,** said Lowell. To be exact, wc may 
hay that new times demand new measures, new 
thoughts, and new deeds, and if men have lost 
their plasticity and cannot be ** renewed in the 
spirit of their mimls,'* tliey are cast aside and 
their places are taken by new men. 

Jiergson has not written upon ethics, but it is 
easy to sec the significance of his philosophy 
for ethical thought and the moral life. lie is 
a thorough-going evolutionist, but evolution 
means for him something more than a redis- 
tribution of niAtter and motion, than a rear- 
rangement of a fixed numlicr of atoms and a 
transformation of a definite amount of energy. 
It involves the production of novelties and is of 
the nature of an adventure. Since the past ia 
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ever swelling with the tuhlition of tlie present, 
it follows that history docs not repent itself iiiul 
thiit life is constiintly confroiited by new sitnii*' 
tions. The luljustments it has to ninkcin con- 
sequence arc not passive, but are of the nature 
of solutions of a problenu Evolution is thc^re- 
fore creative, which in a block-universe, a cos- 
mic mechanism, it could not possibly be. 

The reailer of Der/rHon cannot fail to see that, 
for his author, nuUtmatixm is the cncnnf that 
ever threatens the life force. This point is 
ur^d in nuiny vivid pa pjes. " (^msciousness," 
he says, '* is synonymous with invent itm and 
with freedom. . Now, in the animal, invention 
is never anything but a variation on the theme 
of routine. Shut up in the habits of the spe-* 
cies, it succeeds, no doUbt, in enlar^in^; them by 
its individual initiative; but it escapes automa- 
tism only for an instant, for just the time to 
create a new automatism. The f^ates of its 
prison close as soon as they are opened ; by pull- 
inf( at its chain it succeeds only in stretching it. 
With man consciousness breaks the chain. In 
man, and in man alone, it sets itself free. The 
whole history of life until man has been that of 
the eflfort of consciousness to raise matter, and 
of the more or less complete overwhelming of 
consciousness by the matter which has fallen liack 
on it. The enterprise was paradoxical, if, in- 
deed, wc may speak licrc otherwise than by 
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nietAphor of cnUrpriHc nnd cfl*ort. It wan to 
create with ninttcr, which 18 necessity itself, An 
iiistnimcnt of freedom, to make a machine which 
should triumph over mechanism, and to use the 
mechanism of nature to pass tlirough the meshes 
of the net which this very determinism had 
spread. Ihit everywhere except in man, con- 
scious.ness has let itself be caught in the net 
whose meshes it tried to pass through: it has 
remained the captive of the mechaninms it has 
»ci up. Automatism, which it tries to draw in 
the direction of freedom, winds about it and 
drags it down.*' (Italics mine.) Life has, 
therefore, to its credit, some great successes and 
many failures. Vegetable and animal life is 
for the part sunk in automatism. The various 
species which have been successively built arc 
achievements, but when they become fixed they 
appear in a certain sense as failures, ** what wa» 
to have been a thoroughfare having become a 
terminus." 

Even man must continually guard against the 
danger that has overtaken all dse that lives. 
^ It is what each of us may experience in him- 
self. Our freedom, in the very movements by 
which it is affirmed, creates the growing habits 
that will stifle it if it fails to renew itself by a 
constant eff*ort: it ii dogged by automatism. 
The most living thought becomes frigid in the 
formula tliat expresses it. The word turns 
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Against tlic idcii. The letter kill» the spirit. 
And our most ardent cnthiisiuKin, hh Moon a.s it is 
cxternnlized in action, {k 80 nnturnlly congealed 
into the cold cnlctihition of interCNt or vimitY* 
the one tnkes so easily the shape of the other, 
that we might confuse them together, douht our 
own sincerity, deny goodness and love, if we did 
not know that the dead retain for a time the 
features of the living." 

In ** Laughter: An Kssay on the Meaning of 
the Comic," a translation of •* Le Hire," 
.RergNon himself gives some inthnation of the 
' hearing of his world-view upon ethical thought. 
Laughter he reganis as a means society uses to 
correct the dangerous unsocial tendency to 
mechanical inelasticity which constantly threat- 
ens its memhers. " ir/i<i^ life and tocicltf re- 
(juire of each of us in a constanthf alert atten- 
tion that discerns the outlines of the present 
situation, together with a certain elasticity of 
mind and body to cnahle us to adapt ourselves 
in consequence. Tension and elaxticilff arc two 
forces, mutually complementary, which life 
brings into play. If these two forces arc luck- 
ing in the body to any considerable extent, we 
have sickness and infirmity and accidents of 
every kind. If they are lacking in the mind, wc 
■ find every degree of mental deficiency, every va- 
riety of insanity. Finally, if they arc lacking 
in the character, wc have cases of the gravest in' 
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adfipfabUUtf to social life, whicli arc the sources 
of misery and at times the causes of crime. 
Once these elements of inferiority are removed 
— and they tend to eliminate themselves in what 
lias been caUed the struggle for h'fe — the per- 
son can live, and that in common witli other per- 
sons. ISut society asks for something more ; it 
is not satisfied with' simply living, it insists on 
living well. What it now has to dread is that 
each one of us, content with paying attention to 
what aflTects the essentials of life, will, so far as 
the rest is concerned, give way to the easy au- 
tomatism of acquired habits. Another thing it 
must fear is that the members of whom it i^ 
made up, instead of aiming after an increaxingly 
delicate. adjustment of wills which will fit more 
and more perfectly into one another, will con- 
fine themselves to respecting simply the funda- 
mental conditions of this adjustment: a cut-and- 
drictl agreement among the persons will not sat- 
isfy it, it insists oh a constant striving after re- 
ciprocal adaptation. Society will therefore be 
mspicioun of all inclat licit tj of character, of 
mind and. even of body, because it is the possible 
sign of a slumbering activity as well as of an 
activity with geparatist tendencies, that inclines 
to swerve from the common center round which 
society gravitates ; in short, because it is the sign 
. of an eccentricity. And yet, society cannot in- 
tcr^'cnc at this stage by material repression, 
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since it in not aflfcctcd in a niiitcriiil fa.shion. 
It in confronted with Monicthing that makoH it 
iincaKy, but only aH a fiyinp^oui — Kcarcely a 
threat, at tlie very most a /jcKture. Laughter 
must be Homethinf^ of tin's kind, a sort of social 
gesture. By the fear which it inspircK, it n*- 
strains eccentricity, keeps conshintly awake and 
in mutual contact certain activities of a socond- 
ary order which might retire into their shell 
and go to sleep, and in short, softens down what- 
ever the surface of the social body may retain 
of mechanical inelasticity.*' (Italics mine.) 

It is to be noted that the author is here 
s^K'aking of the laughter dirCctnl at the comic, 
not of all laughter, such as that which is the ex- 
pression, of childish exul)erance and pure joy. 
And since, as he says, ** there is no essential dif- 
ference l)etween the social ideal and the moral,** 
laughter has both a social and mora] meaning 
and import. It is not moral in the sense that 
it is kind, for when we laugh at the absurdities 
of others, there is *' always an unavowi*d inten- 
tion to humiliate, and consecpiently to correct.** 
When one becomes a* man of one- idea, when his 
habits become so fixed that he is more and more 
like a mechanism, a mechanical puppet, when he 
loses his pliability and consequently his social 
adaptability 9 he is laughed at. This may lie 
and often is good for him, but not very lovely 
in those who thus subject him to humiliation and 
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intimirlntion. Laughter At tlic comic is not 
kind-hcArtcd. Bcrgson remarks that " nature 
has inipl^mted in the best of men, a spark of 
spitcfulness, or, at all events, of misrhief. Per- 
haps we had licttn* not investigate this point 
too closely, for we should not find anything very 
flattering to ourselves." Nevertheless, " here, 
as elsewhere, nature has utilized evil with a view 
to good." 

Ilergson's meaning is very clear. It is that, 
ideally, a man is alert, always meeting new sit- 
uations with appropriate adjustments of mind, 
heart and action. This is to l>e intensely, com- 
pletely alive. It is to he present-minded men, 
rather than absent-minded, for the latter adapt 
themselves to '* a past and therefore imaginary 
situation, when they ought to be shaping their 
conduct in accordance with the reality which is 
present." Moreover, such inattention to self 
involves inattention to others and this means un- 
sociability and moral failure. I'he more a man 
tends to become a set of fixed reactions, a scries 
of repetitions, the more he resembles a mecha- 
nism, A thing, and the less alive lie is. 

The ideal moral life has, as we have shown, 
two aspects. It is an organization of the multi- 
tude of impulses, tendencies, nccfls, desires and 
capacities which each human being reccrves as a 
legacy from those through whom his life has 
come. Out of this chaos, he must create order. 
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and the inrliviilunl must so Iniiki tlinl Win strur* 
tiirc will fit into tlic Hocial order. Tliorc nnxst 
he a Hcalc of values and a oorrcH ponding; 
hicrarcliiral organization of instinctive tenden- 
ries, Mo that tite liif^liest in in rontrnl ami raeli 
down to Hie lowest fills its proper place. This 
is the elementary lesson which a f^reat part of 
the world has still to learn. Hut it is onlv the 
l)e|;inning. Flrit order, then progretut, Wilh- 
otit order, all .is anarchy: without proj^ress, the 
rigid structures fall out of relation with the 
changing of environment, and death results from 
lack of plasticity'. All the thoughts, the hahits 
and social institutions which life creates to meet 
certain situations inust remain capahle of the 
revision demanded hy new situations. Since 
the moral life is a life, it is a process, an evolu- 
tion, and our conceptions of goodness, to he ade- 
quate, must he dynamic. It is therefore in- 
evitable that the ethical philosophy of the 
Greeks, mo nohle and satisfying in part, should 
be remolded in the light of the philosophy of 
evolution. All modern thinkers arc eyohition- 
istM, but Rergson is peculiar in the streiix he lays 
upon the creative aspects of the life process. 
For him the ftwral ideal Im to keep life alert, 
free, creative, that is to »ay, living. The pil- 
grim in his progress must gtianl against the 
monster Automatism, whose prisons arc full and 
wlio seeks to catch him unawares. lie must 
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'* put on tlic new man,** not merely once, ns the 
AposUc Paul demandH, but unceasingly. He 
mUHt not dream of finalities to be attained, for 
** spirituality is a progress to ever new crea- 
tions,** and tliG spiritual life an unending adven- 
ture. 



CHAPTER XII 

BKKGSON AND IMIAGMATISM 

What iH the rehitioti of Der^Mon to \\\h frrcni 
prcdcccssorH, to Plato and AriNtotIc, to Dch- 
cartes, Spinoza and Liehnitx, to Kant and Spen- 
cer, and to the most eminent representatives of 
modern science? To this question, he has him- 
self given an answer, iharvelous for the huridity 
and the precision witli which the greater issues 
in the Iiistory ol: thought are set forth. lie Itas^ 
however, cxphiined merely the Uigical, not the 
liistorical and genetic, rehition of his general 
view to previous philosophical constructions. 
How much docs he owe to the suggestions of 
others, and what precisely has he contrihuted 
that is ahsolutely new? This is an interesting 
(piestion, the discussion of which nmst he de- 
ferred as it would take us too far afield. Those 
who care to pursue the subject for themselves 
will find some interesting suggestions in an ar- 
ticle by Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, on ** Schopenhauer 
as an Kvolutionist,*' and in an essay by lU'n6 
Bcrthclotin his" EvoIutionnismcctPlatoniHrnc,** 

entitled ** Apropos dc Vi66q dc vie chcz Ouyau, 

ITO 
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clicz Nietzsche, ct clicz llcrgson.*' According 
to the former, some of the main features of Berg- 
R«ii'» " romantic evolutionism " or " ^cnernlizecl 
vitalism '* was anticipatecl by Schopenhauer. 
He states his conclusion as follows: "Like 
Schopenhauer, M. Bergson adopts, as the bio- 
logical theory most congenial to his metaphysics 
of the ponnnce ritale, a combination of the doc- 
trines of ortliogenesis.and mutation. The later 
writer may or may not have lieen influenced by 
the earlier one, but tliere can Im: no doubt that in 
Schopenhauer we find the first empliatic affirma- 
tion of the three conceptions most characteristic 
of the biological philosophy of ' I/Evolution 
(Veatrice.'" 

Berthelot, seeking the origin of Bergsonism, 
finds that it is in part due to the influence of 
Ravaisson, who had got his metaphysics from 
Schelling. It seems that Ravaisson knew tfic 
German philosopher at Munich and had accepted 
from him ** the doctrine according to which the 
principle of all things is a free, spiritual activ- 
ity which is both love and ssthetic activity, 
while matter and logical and mathematical ideas 
have only an imperfect reality.*' 

Whatever may be the truth about this, no one 
will den^y that Bergson is one of the most origi- 
nal of thinkers. All of us, perhaps, have intel- 
lectual debts of which wc arc unaware. No one 
can make a list of all the fruitful tuggcstions 
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And inspiring stinuili Win niiml has received. 
The jealousy about priority of statement is one 
of the n)ost amusing and at the same time one of 
the most pitiful features of tlie acafU*mic and 
scholarly life of our time. It is discreditalde to 
be so conceme<i about receiving cre<1it for contri- 
butions to knowledge. Such foibles arc of no 
interest to laymen, who look on these disputes of 
tlic learned with wonder. The main question 
the world asks alnnit Hergson*s philoHophy is, 
Is it true, and if true, what does it signify for 
our life? 

There is a special reason for a consideration 
of Hergson's relation to pragmatism. This so- 
called philosophy is attracting the attention of 
many people, some of whom are taking stock in 
it without any \cry careful examination of its 
claims. For it is with philoso]>hies and re- 
ligions and theories of health and disease as it 
is with less important and more material mat- 
ters, such as mining -ventures, industrial stocks, 
state and municipal bonds. There is an as- 
tounding readiness on the part of the public to 
invest in what they have not investigated. A 
Scotchman met his parson, who said, '* Samlay, I 
have not seen you at the kirk lately." ** No," 
he replied, *' I have been tinkering with my soul 
myself." Something is to be said for this self- 
reliant and advcnturouji spirit. Still, systems 
of thought, like financial enterprises, often go 
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Into hfuikriiptr^, unci the pnulrnt will not cIin- 
penMC with expert lulvi'ce. Ami it ih iiIwajH well 
to con.sider the question of solvency lieforelmnd. 
The lo^icinnR, who rriticise for ii8 the philoso- 
phies upon which wc think of buihlin^ our hopes, 
perform a service shnilnr. to that of the bank 
examiners. At the beginning of his discussion 
of the relation of absolute idealism and reli^rion, 
Prof. U. B, Perry remarks that " Idealism un- 
dertakes to substantiate the extreme claims of 
faith, — the creation of matter by spirit, the in- 
destructible significance of every human person, 
and the unlimitcfl supremacy of goodness. The 
terms of a devotional mysticism — Spirit, Per- 
fection, Eternity, Infinity — appear in the very 
letter of its discourse. Nor has this promise of. 
good tidings been unheeded. Idealism has ac- 
quired prestige and a position of authority. 
Whileiihaslittleif any direct access to the pop- 
ular mind, it is resorted to habitually by the 
middle men of enlightenment, by clergymen, lit- 
terateurs, lecturers, and teachers. Hence it 
comes almut that many an honest man has in- 
vested all his hopes of salvation in the adven- 
ture. And this is my apology for undertaking 
to audit its accounts ; the question of its solvency 
being of no small human importance." {** Pres- 
ent Philosophical Tendencies,*' p. 164.) 

The present situation cannot be better stated 
than in tlic words of Prof. J. B. Pratt : *' Some- 
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bow or other ])ra^imtiMiii Iihn ^)t WsvU protty 
goncrnlly nKRoriiitcd in the public nnnd with re- 
ligion. It Hcems to be tlic common impression 
that at this critical moment in the warfare of re- 
ligion with agnosticism the pragmatists have 
come to the help of the Lord against the mighty, 
and that, thanks to their new-forged and new- 
fashioned weapons^ victory is secnire. It is this 
belief, I suppose, which more than anything else 
explains the wide and growing popularity of 
the new philosophy. For, after all, no other 
philosophical problems have so great and so 
permanent a hold upon the interests of the 
people at large as have those that deal with re- 
ligion. For this very reason, moreover, no 
philosophical ideas deserve and require more 
carcfid scrutiny than those which aflfect the re- 
ligious views of the conuniinity. Since, there- 
fore, there is so considerable a temlcncy to-day 
to throw oneN cap in air and shout, * The .sword 
of the Lord and of Pragmatism ! * it behooves all 
those who have the interests of religion at heart 
to look carefully into the question whence prag- 
matism has gaincfi its religious reputation and 
how well it deserves it. What is the nature and 
the temper of this newly patented pragmatic 
sword, and is it so sure a defense that we may 
with safety throw aside for it our older weapons? 
Just what is it that pragmatism proves and how 
docs it prove it? If wc trust our religious be- 
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licfs to its defense, just what surety have we 
that they will be defended and that when we get 
them back again they will still be recognizable? 
When the question is put in this way, the contro- 
versy over the meaning and validity of pragina- 
iisni ceases to be a merely academic matter, and 
is seen to be fraught with truly human and liv- 
ing interest.*' (** Whot is Pragmatism?" pp., 
175, 176.) 

The amateur in philosophy, hearing of prag- 
matisiii, might suppose it to be something defi- 
nite, something which, after reading a book or 
two about it, he could easily understand. Such 
a supposition is most natural when wc consider 
that the whole movement was started by an arti- 
cle entitled, '* How to Make Our Ideas Clear,** 
which appeared in the Popular Science Month! t/ 
for January, 1878. The article attracted no 
attention until, in an address at the University 
of California in 1898, Prof. Wm. James 
''brought it forward and made a special appli- 
cation of it to religion.** Since then, it has 
been one of the chief subjects of controversy in 
the philosophfcal world. Books have licen writ- 
ten and the technical journals have al)ounded in 
articles by the exponents and defenders of the 
new doctrine. This controversy may easily be 
misintcrpreted» and accepted as confirmation of 
the impression that philosophy is after all noth- 
ing but a. war of words. The fact is that dis* 
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ciLssion is tiic philosnplicr^H Itibonitory, and all 
tluK Arf^inicntation is a funn of co-oporiitioii. 
If the contents of our minds are not to be tanf^led 
masses of inconsistencies, there must he acute 
criticism, and tlie implications and lof^ical out- 
come of every system jiroposed for our accept- 
ance must he made clear. In this work, it is 
the consistent and thorouj^h-^oin^ thinkers who 
are the most helpful. l*ractical life is possible 
only through the conciliation of many interests 
and through numerous compromises, but when 
it is a question of understanding the meaning 
of ideas, clearness and logical thoroughness are 
essential. 

We speak of the irony of history. It was 
never better illustrated than in the case of 
pragmatism. Announced as a method of mak- 
ing our i<Ieas clear, it .has made nothing clear, 
least of all its own nature. The one constant 
notp in nearly all the expositions of pragmatism 
is the note of complaint of being misunderstood. 
The trained philosophers of I'Airope and Amer- 
ica, men whose business in life is to understand 
such things, are accused of incapacity and will- 
ful blindness. One of the leading American 
philosophers finally closed a discussion with an 
English pragmatist, saying that the pragmatists 
have so changed the meaning of words that a 
mutual understanding is hopeless. Worse still, 
the defenders of the new method do not always 
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undorstniKl one anotlicr. The fouiulot* of 
pra/^iiiAtisiii, Mr. Charles Peirce, gave a coiirHC 
of lectures on the subject at Ilarvarcl Univer- 
sity, whicli his auditors evidently failed in large 
' part to comprehend, lie also gave a course of 
' lectures on the same theme at the I«owell Insti- 
tute, which Prof. James himself confesses that 
he did not understand, saying that in them were 
** flashes of brilliant light relieved against Cim- 
merian darkness. None of us, I fancy, under- 
stood all tliat he said.*' In this connection, it 
is also interesting to note that Afr. Peircc was 
so dissatisfied with what Prof. James and others 
made of his principle that he finally decided to 
give up the use of the word pragmatism to 
them, while he calls his own view pragmaticism. ' 
The original idea seemed simple enough. To 
have a clear thought of an object, said Mr. 
Peircc, it is necessary and only necessary, to 
know what to do with or about it, what to ex- 
pect from it and what response to make to it. 
If it is a stick of' dynamite that is in question, 
or a tiger, or a persuasive agent of an invest- 
ment company,, your knowledge is adequate if 
you know what effects the object is likely to 
produce and how to act so. as to guard your 
own interests. Our ideas arc thus rules of 
action, and their test is our success. There is 
some truth in this view, but it is fragmentary 
and partial. We owe a great deal to Prof. 
Dewey, who has shown' what it leads to if con- 
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sistcntly iiiid cxchisivcly lioUl. lie snys timt 
idciis nre pIiiiiH of fiction. Now of Hiirli plans, 
wc nmy any that they arc good or bad accord- 
ing as they do or do not work. It is irrelevant 
to Hjirak of thonv an true or false. I'rof. Dewey, 
and thoHc who are equally clear and logical con- 
tinue to use the word tr.dh, hut they refuse to 
admit that it has nn/ other meaning, than that 
of effective working. The vast majority of 
thinking men know perfectly well that they have 
sonic significant ideas which are n^t plans of 
actions, hut arc Judgments of fact and exist- 
ence. Thus if I think that J is in Berlin and 
lie is really there, my judgment is true. I may 
not intend to do anything about it, yet the fact 
may be interesting just as I am interested in 
knowing that almost half of the moon's surface 
is invisible from the earth. One of the great 
goods of life is in learning truths, not merely 
that wc may act more wisely, but for the pure 
pleasure of learning and knowing. To the rad- 
ical . pragmatistK, this is most pen'ersc. Says 
Prof. Dewey: ** The appropriate subject nmt- 
tcr of awareness is not reality at large. . . • 
Its proper and legitimate object is that rela- 
tionship of organism and environment in which 
functioning is most- amply and effectively at- 
tained; or by which, in case of obstruction and 
consequent needed experimentation, its later 
eventual free course is most facilitated. As for 
the other reality, metaphysical reality at large, 
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it nmy, ko far as awareness is concerned, go to 
its own place.'* 

That is, tiie great interest of men in all his- 
tory in such questions as the philosophers anil 
religious people imve asked and sought to an- 
swer is utterly vain. The existence of God, the 
nature of the worhl and of human nature, — it 
is idle to discuss such themes except so far as 
they conduce to a hetter functioning of the hu- 
nmh organism. This condemnation of the hu- 
man race for its intellectual and religious pro- 
clivities is not merely general, but falls hardest 
on its finest representatives. For the finest men 
and women who have lived on the planet have 
shared the spirit of Plato and Aristotle, and 
have helieved with them tiiat the highest of hu- 
man joys is to ascend to the sunnuits of thought 
and approximate the ideal of ** the spectator of 
all time and existence." Their attitude is that 
expressed in Francis Bacon's famous words, 
" Howsoever these things arc in men's depraved 
judgments and affections, yet truth, which only 
doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it j 
the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of 
it; and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying 
of it, is the sovereign good of human nature." 

One of the terms by which the Germans desig- 
nate philosophy is Lebcnsxceishcit. The con- 
troYcrsy over pragmatism illustrates the differ- 
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cncc in value for life of the philosophy whirli 
taken a liingle point of view and keeps to it, and 
the other type of philosophy which survey's hu- 
man experience and the world fmni all avail- 
ahle positions. Dewey shows what we come to 
when we take the biological point of view and 
resolutely refuse to consider any aspects of real- 
ity which cannot be seen from that position. It 
is very useful, e, g,^ to consider man in his place 
in nature, afFected, like his lowly kimlred, hy the 
conditions which we know to have so /^eat an 
influence on their life. For instance, we are lie- 
ginning to realize the im|M>rtance of selection to 
the human race. Is war under modern cuhdi- 
tinns a process of destroying the biologically 
best, leaving Uie inferior to breed? Are our 
charities and philanthropies, our economic anil 
social conditions, proilucing a difTerential fer- 
tility in favor of the weaklings and inc*onipetents? 
As society is so extensively interfering witli the 
processes of natural selection, must it not, to 
prevent organic deterioration, interfere still 
moreP We cannot, to be sure, answer these 
questions at present, but it means much that wc 
know enough to ask them. It is, therefore, not 
only important but absolutely necessary that 
wc survey the world from the biological jtoint of 
view. But, for other purposes, it is equally 
necessary that wc occupy diflferent standpoints. 
For instance, the orthopedic surgeon is a very 
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iiHcful nfirinl)cr of . society, and he must consider 
tlic human body ns a machine. It is, of course, 
much more; still, it is thiit. To understand it 
us II mechanism, is to lie a man of science; to 
insist timt, because the bones are levers moved 
by muscles stimulated to action by nerve cur- 
rents which are the result of diemical reactions, 
we are only conscious automata, is to be an a 
priori phihisopher and a wry crude one at that. 
It is to do what Prof. Dewey and the radical 
pragmatists do, namely, t\vny all values which 
they cannot see from the place where they 
stand. If we want to understand a doctrine 
perfectly, we shall follow men like this who hold 
it with an absolute, if narrow, consistency. But 
if wc wish J^bennccinhcitt the philosophy which 
is the wisdom of life, we shall survey all objects 
of all thought from all possible positions. Wc 
shall sec how life looks from the materialistic, 
bjolo^icid, psychological, moral and religious 
point of view, and do our best to make a com- 
posite picture of the whole. We shall fail of jSer- 
fect success, but our elTort at least is in the right 
direction and makes for sanity and against the 
fanaticism of devotion to partial views. There 
will be inconsistencies in our mental construc- 
tions, but this is because wc have not yet learned 
to harmonixc in thought the many tendencicH 
which exist in the concrete world. And the be- 
ginner in philosophy would do well to pass the 
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followin|T resolution : — ^* I will never dcn^' facts 
on tlic ground of a theory'/' Having done no, 
he will find a delight in reading the books of 
William JameH; for that great man, with a 
beautiful candor, as absolute a.s that of John 
Stuart Mill, frankly admitted tin* valid criti- 
risms oflfered against his original theory of 
pragmatism, and nuide so many concessions that 
practically nothing was left of it at last except 
the part of it that argument can never reach, 
namely, a certain ttMiiper of nuiid, which he de- 
scribes as *' T)ic attitude of looking away from 
first things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities; and of looking forward towards last 
things, fruits, consecpiences, facts/' 

This, which has been called " the laboratory 
habit of mind,*' is, of course, old. ** liy their 
fruits yc shall know them," is a maxim that 
comes to us from olil time. And Plato has ex- 
plained at great length that the man who really 
knows an implement is, not the painter who re- 
produces its likeness in his picture, nor even the 
artisan who made it, but the man who knows 
how to use it. Rut, Ijcsidcs being a method, 
pragmatism is for Professor James also (^) a 
theory of truth and («3) a theory concerning 
the structure of the universe, the theory that 
reality is still in the making, that the universe, 
instead of being complete, is unfinished and 
growing in all sorts of places, the processes of 
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our hiiiiiiin conKcioiisncKM liavinfr a crrntivc pnrt. 

PrngnintiNtn Ih first of nil a method of din- 
tlnguishiiij^ really ftignificiint propo»itions from 
those n'ithout meaning. Of .the viiluc of thi.s 
method Professor James has the highest opin- 
ion. •' It is astonishing," he Jjnys, " to see how 
many philosophical disputes collapse into . in- 
significance the moment you subject them to this 
simple test of tracing a concrete consequence." 
'J'his is a pleasing prospect. If, hy a simple 
and easy method, it can he shown that nmny 
ancient and flifTic.ult questions art* unmeaning for 
the reason that it makes no difFerence to us 
whether they are true or not, wc arc obviously 
dispensed from the labor of inquiring into their 
truth. Unfortunately, however, the proposed 
method is not only no royal road to a solution or 
dispomd of philosophic problems, but' it is no 
road at all, for the reason that the method is 
not one but two, and when these two have been 
disentangled, it is clear that there is no help in 
either. 

PeirccN use of the pragmatic principle was 
clear and unambiguous. The meaning of an 
object, he says, consists in the cfTects we may ex- 
pect from it, in the practical reactions it de- 
mands, in the responses that arc appropriate 
when wc come into its presence or have to do 
with it. When, however, this test is used to de- 
termine the meaning of judgments, the case is 
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]r8H Minplo. It iM not onmif^li to ntatc tlmt tliu 
incAiiin^ of ii jtidf^iicnt coiiHiMts in Km ronso* 
qticnccM, for, nn the lo^icinnM have Ir'cii quick 
to point out, tlie cases in wln'ch the conMH]ucnceH 
conic whether the judgment he helieved or not 
nuiHt he (liHtinpfuished from those in wliich tlic 
consequences conic only when the juc1|rnient is 
helieved to be tnic. Thus, the statement that 
cyanide of ))otassium is a poison that causes in- 
stant (Uvith is one that Iiohls ^o<mI re^ardh'ss 
of the opinions of the person who puts it ti> the 
proof. Not even a Christian Scientist couhl 
avoid the con.se(]uenccs. On the other hand, 
optimistic and pessimistic views of life are prac- 
tically resultless when they arc repirded in an 
idle, spccuhitive way. liut when they arc se- 
riously believed in tliey produce the most mo- 
mentous consequences, profoundly an*ectin|]^ the 
emotional and practical life. Kefrard men ivf 
merely half-tamed f^trillas, moved principally 
by jB^reed and fear, and you get results, some of 
which will appear to justify your theory. Re- 
lieve, on the other hand, that men are the sons 
of God, that they will respond to the appeal of 
reason and. love, think of the universe as a di- 
vine order in which the only appropriate life is 
one that is controlled by the highest human 
ideals — live by this as a working theory, and 
you will find it full of significance. It will have 
a meaning for you which it would not have if 
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you did not believe it. The cotiHequences of a 
proposition and tlic con.sequcnccH of belief in a 
proposition are, tbcrefore, wbolly different 
tbingfi, but Profes.Hor JnnieH, in bis npplicatinn 
of tlie prn^tniitic test, lias not kept tbem apart. 
S<» long as tbe anibij^uity is not noted, tbe nietbod 
seenift very effective. It ih easy for a lively 
pra^natist writer to ignore tbe consequences of 
belief and sbow tbat tbe pbilosopbic and re- 
ligious tbeorics wbicb be does not like arc truly 
ridiculous. I^ooked at in an unfiynipatbetic 
way, tbe most venerable ideas do indeed appear 
insignificant. To tbose wbo bave no affection 
for tbem and wbo do not accept tbem as tnie, 
tbey Mceni irrelevant, t bey make no difference. 
Since tbe facts arc wbat tbey arc and tbesc tbe- 
ories alter reality not one wbit, tbey are prag- 
matically condemned. On tbe otlier band, n 
belief is taken into consideration, it is obvious 
tbat no idea tbat men bave ever cberiNbed or 
taken seriously to jicart is witbout significance, 
and tbe metbod cannot be used to distingiiisb 
propositions tbat bave meaning from tbosc tbat 
bave not. We sball not know wbat pragma- 
tism M a metbod is until its representatives tell 
us wbicb of tbesc two tbcories of meaning tbey 
adopt* \Vc may join with Professor Lovcjoy 
in calling for an election between tbem, and 
agree witb bim tbat probably ncitbcr cboicc will 
be found welcome. ** For all the charm and im- 
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prcHsivqncftH of the theory iiriKCH out of the con- 
fiiKion of itN filtcrnative iiiterpretntionM. It 
f^in itM iipfM'iirfinee of novelty micl of {iraeticiil 
servicenhlenesH in the Hettlement of controver- 
NieH from its one meaning; mu\ it ^*tN itn plniiNi- 
hihty entirely from the other. Hut (when the 
(listinetion is mmle) in the sense in which the 
theory mi^ht Ik* lo^ieiilly functional, it seems 
hardly likely to he plau.sil>le; find in the sense in 
which it is plnusihle, it appears destitute of any 
applicahility or function in the dislin^uishin^ 
of real from meaningless issues.'* 'IMmt is, if 
pragmatism chooses the first theory of meaning 
and ascrihes importance and significance only 
to those propositions which enahic us to pre* 
diet events that will come even if these proposi- 
tions arc not helievcHl, the theory will not lie of 
nuich use, since nothing can pass this test ex- 
cept such scientific laws as those thrmigh which 
we can foretell eclipses, practically all the work- 
in^^ hypotheses men live liy, fif(ht over and die 
for being reduced t^) nonsense, for the reason 
that they have no results at all unless they arc 
lielievcd in. And if the other choice is made, 
again wc arc not helped, since all views of life 
arc full of meaning to those who take them hc- 
riously and believe them true. 

So much, then, for the first pragmatism, the 
method. It may be noted in passing that the 
way in which it has been disposed of ilkistraics 
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till* value of thiit criticiKiii whirli coiisiHts in the 
timkiii/r of distinctions. Our thought is often 
n bhir because we are trying to think together 
things which do not belong together, and the 
greatest service that can be rendered in such 
cases is to have these confused components of 
our ideas distinguished and set apart.. The 
task that next confronts us in the consideration 
of the pragmatic notijoi\ of tnith is the same in 
kind, though far more <iifficuU. In BaconN fa- 
mous essay we read, — " * What is trutli? ' cried 
jesting Pihite, and waited not for an answer.*' 
One bright woman, who has listened to some of 
the n*cent discusMions which pragmatism has 
started about the nature of truth, says she 
now knows why Pilate did not wait. It should 
l)e remembered, however, that it is not the phi- 
]osf>plier*s fault that the problems he deals with 
are hard to answer. lie can be held responsible 
only for doing his best. Now it is over this 
question of the nature of truth that tlie battle 
rages, for here is the storm center of intei*cst, 
and it is chiefly in thcf discussion of this sub- 
ject that the pragnuitists complain of being mis- 
understood. And, while all men arc concerned, 
the outcome of the debate is of vital importance 
for those who aii students of science and phi- 
losophy and AS ministers of religion conceive 
that a large part of their business is the learn- 
ing and teaching of tnitli. Such learning and 
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tcachinjr \n not miTcly our privilo^r; it in our 
life. It may lie frankly aflniittod that Truth, 
Truth with a capital T, i.s an idol of our trilK\ 
The conviction that truth is, that it in «liscovcr- 
nhle, that to learn, teach and npply it is one of 
the noblest and most salutary things a human 
hein^ can do, is one of the axNuniptions on which 
our lives rest. This i<lea fills us with enthusi- 
asm, inspires our studies and professional work, 
and whatever threatens it threatens the heart 
of our higher life. If, as the praf^matists say, 
truth is no longeradistinctcate;(ory, hut merely 
a form of the |(0<m], if ideas are merely useful or 
expedient rather than true, it is ohvious that 
much of our enthusiasm has been foolish an<I 
we nuist change our tone. 

Of- course, when the jiragmatists attempt to 
establish A new view of the nature of truth, it 
does not occur to us that they mean to deny its 
existence. Nevertheless, they have a way of 
speaking about it that alarms our instincts.- 

The situation is as follows: The ordinary, 

• 

intellectualist view is that tnith is a matter of 
agreement of our ideas with an objective order, 
that this order is something to which our 
thoughts must conform, if they are to Ik* true. 
That is, certain things have happened, and ccr- 
.tain processes go on, events have a certain se- 
quence; thus, wc sayt Cicsar lived, the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, 
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Ilfiiry is ill Hcrliii, the ilato of Dcutcronnmy is 
lilmut. GW li. (\ TIivNc tilings hoin^ ko, if I 
think Wwy arc .so my tlioii^riit in true. It is hard 
to sec liow anytliin^ could he simpler. But the 
priignmtiNtH make difncultics and offer a view 
they consider to be more concrete, in the exposi- 
tion of which Hiey fill us with uneasiness by seem- 
ing to ^ive aid and comfort to those who have no 
intellectual conscience and who play fast and 
loose with truth. We have observed the prog- 
ress that has been made by men like Faraday 
and Darwin, constructing theory after theory, 
and then ruthlessly crushing in their beautiful 
promise all these intellectual constructions that 
do not agree with or reflect the processes they 
are meant to explain. And we see that the lack 
of this intellectual piety in many people, their 
preference for ideas that are merely pleasing or 
that legitimate their prejudices, and their fail- 
ure to acknowledge their obligation to And out 
what has been and is and to accept what is 
proved to b^ true regardless of its disturbing ef- 
fect on their traditional beliefs, has filled the 
world with war and is still the cause of endless 
strife and mental, con fusion. 

It is, therefore, naturally disconcerting to 
read in the lectures of Professor James that 
*' Truth happen* to an idea* It hecomen true, 
is made true by events. It verily it in fact 
an event, a process : the process namely of vcri« 
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{yinfif itself, its vcri-/7c/i/iVwi." . . . Trutli is 
viadCf just as licnltli, weiiltli niul strength nro 
mndc, ill the course of experience. . . . This 
function of Agreeable lemiing is what wc mean 
by an idea's verification. The truth of a state 
of mind means this function of a hadin<j that it 
worth xehile. And when nmcli is said about 
truth being what gives ** the maximum possible 
sum of satisfactions," al)out the true being 
" anil/ the expedient in our icaif of thinkint;,** in 
spite of the fact that the prngmatist acknowl- 
edges the coercions of tlic world of sense ami of 
abstract rehitions and feels as much as anvonc 
*' tlie immense pressure of objective control un- 
der which our minds perform their operations,'* 
we arc not satisfied, since we cannot help feeling 
not only that it is the incidental features of 
truth which have been emphasized, but also that 
all this will tend to strengthen that mere willful- 
ness in thinking of which there is already too 
nmch in the world, and that it will benefit none 
but those who are ever looking for some justifi- 
cation of their determination to hold to cher- 
ished beliefs in the absence of evidence and even 
in the face of contrary evidence. 

When, impelled by such interests, wc subject 
the pragmatist theory of truth to close scrutiny 
in order to determine its meaning and probabil- 
ity, we findi as in the case of pragmatism re- 
garded as a method, a radical ambiguity. 
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rht'rc arc ninny pasxnj^ in . Profossor James* 
liook tlifit, tiikon by iliniiKcIvcK, wouhl indicate 
that lie maintains the view that truth is wholly 
within human ex|>cricnre, a view which he dis- 
clniiiis as ahsiird. Yet these misleading pas- 
sa^*s are there, and the fact that they stand 
side liy side witli otiier statements wliich teach a 
difFerent chictrine has confused the readers of 
tiiis hrilh'ant and fascinating^ hook. This has 
come out clearly in recent discussions, and since 
my purpose is to make plain how pra^^matism 
has gradually lieen forced practically to give up 
its case, I propose to give a resume of the course 
of ihese discussions touching this main point. 
Herhert S|)encer somewhere complains that he 
founil IMato uninteresting reading, and ohjccts 
particularly to the dialogue form in which his 
philosophy is cast. Hut, as I have said, phi- 
losophy is essentially a dialogue. It is only 
through discussion that wc become clear as to our 
own intent or can know the mind of others. The 
old Greek philosophers wished to clear up the 
subject as they went along, and not pass over 
any points that were obscure or that failed to se- 
cure the assent of both parties. The method 
to-<Iay is to write a book and then reply to the 
critics in the technical journals. And even in 
the book the views of opponents arc discussed, 
so that the dialogue is preserved in the sub- 
•tancct if not in form. 
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It was A jrreat dny in Athens when Socratcji 
could be pitted apiinNt some famous philosopher, 
And it is a'fjrreat tiling for us that this question 
}ius been discussed by ubic men on both sides. 
I nm sure there is no better way to clarify the 
situation than to extract from tlic Journ/il of 
Philo9ophi/t Ptychology nr^d Scientific Mcihoih 
the following passages from a controversy be- 
tween Professor flames and the clearest and 
most brilliant of his opponents, Prof. J. 1). Pratt, 
of Williams College. 

To this conversation of Socrates and Protag- 
oras let us now attend. Professor Pratt first 
calls attention to the fact that, while pragma- 
tism identifies the truth of an idea with the 
process of its verification, it is also spoken of as 
iKMng verifiability, which is a very different 
thing; and he properly insists that the .issue be- 
tween pragmatism and intellectualism cannot ho 
perfectly clear-cut if these two views arc con- 
fused. The latter conception of truth as veri- 
fiability is not pragmatic, for pragmatism says 
truth is a process, an event, and ** verifiability 
is not A process, is not included within anyone\s 
experience, but is a general condition or set of 
conditions which transcends every single finite 
experience. It is not a ' felt leading,* it is not 
A * form of the good,' nor a ' sAtisf Actory work- 
ing,' nor Any other kind of experience or experi- 
ence-process. It is A totAlity of rclAtions which 
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arc not within any finite experience. It in a 
present condition of the iden, not Roniething that 
hnppcnM to it. It is not ' made'; it is nlrendy 
there. VcrificAtion is one thing; veriHiihility is 
Another.** The praginAtist must choose, for it 
is AS impoKsihle to identify truth with lioth ^ as 
it is to be l)oth a prAginnti^^t And An intellectuHl- 
ist At the sAme time. The prAfrmAtist CAnnot 
hold them both ; he CAnnot sAy truth is Altogether 
within experience And truth tmnscends experi- 
ence.*' . . . •* Tlmt being the case, there CAn be 
no <loubt, after aII, as to the fundAmentAl prng- 
niAtic view of truth. Truth for the prAgnrntist 
does not mean verifiAbility, it means tlie process 
of verificAtion. It is wholly within experience.** 
This, of course, turns out to be as foolish as 
it at first appears. For it is clear tlmt a theory 
which retluces everything to psychology, though 
it may properly speak of satisfactory and suc- 
cessful experiences, cannot consistently use the 
word verification At aU. A sim]>le cAse is used 
to illustrAtc the difTerencc between the prAgma- 
tist And the ordiuAry view. ** John thinks Peter 
hAS A toothAchc ; the object of John's thought is 
Peter's present experience ; and, as a fact, Peter 
has a tootlmclK. Now the intcUectualist's no- 
tion of truth is this : that John's thought is true 
brcrtune ii» object it a« he tkinki it. Now let us 
Apply the pragmatic meaning of truth to the 
tame situation -^ remembering that truth here 
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nicAiifl A * form of tlic goo<l,' the * uHcfuK* * ofTi- 
cicnt,' • workable,* ' KAtisfactory,' the process of 
verificiition. Tlic truili of JoIfiiVs U\vti nbout 
Peter's exiierienco, therefore, nccordiiij^ to the 
prnj^mntist, contthtit in its Hati.sfnrtorine.ss to 
tJolm, in its Kuccessful lending, in its verifyini; 
itself. If it works, if it Iwirinonixes with JohnN 
later experience of Peter's action, if it leads in 
a direction that is worth while, it is true (a state- 
ment to which, imieed, all mi^ht assent), ami its 
tnith conniatn in this working;, this . harmony, 
this verification process. iXohn's thought, the 
pragmatist insists, hccomet true only when it 
has worked out successfully, only when his later 
experience confirms it hy bein^; consistent with it 
— for remember, truth is not verifiability, hut 
the proceng of verification. Truth happcnn to 
an idea. It becomet true, is viade true by events. 
At the time when John had the thouf^ht about 
Peter, the thou/(ht was neither true nor false, 
for the process of verification had not yet be- 
gun, nothing had as yet happened to the idea. 
To be sure, Peter had a toothache, just as John 
thought, but, all the same, John's thought was 
not true. It did not become true till several 
liours afterward — in fact, we may suppose, not 
until Peter, having cured his toothache, told 
John about it. The thought, ' Peter has a 
toothache/ thus, as it happens, turns out not to 
have been true while Peter actually had the 
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toothnclic, nnd to Imve become true only after 
]ic had ocnsecl to have a toothache. It became 
true only by being ]H*ove(] true, and itA^ truth 
consisted in the process of its proof. One 
might perhaps be tempte<l to ask what Tt was 
that was proved, and to say to the pragmatist, 
citlier this satisfactoriness, this successful lead- 
ing, is a proof of something outside John's im- 
mediate experience, something by which his idea 
IS to be judged and justified (in which case 
thilh ceases to be mere verification process and 
becomes at K^ast verifialMlity) ; or else it is merely 
John's subjective feeling of satisfaction and of 
successful leading and consistence, with no refer- 
ence, to anything else to justify it — in which 
case it may indeed be pleasant and good, but it 
is bard to sec why it should l)e called tnie, 
For, suppose that at the same time with John's 
thought, Tom thinks Peter has not a toothache. 
Suppose that, being a little stupid and perhaps 
a little hard of hearing, he misinterprets John's 
actions and expressions, and that later on. he is 
Assured by someone equally misinformed, that 
Peter certainly had no toothache. His thought 
thus works out, is successful, ImrmoniKcs with 
his later experience, is to him genuinely verified. 
The whole matter ends here and he drops the 
question eompletely, never investigating further. 
Were the thoughts of both John and Tom 
tnic?»» 
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So our Prota|i^rAs, and he imAprineii hin op- 
ponent replying, ** No, Tom's thought wan not 
grnuincly vcrificfl. Only that tliought wak 
really verified and therefiirc true which t^mld 
have worked out had Itoth been x*crificd nuf- 
ficicntit/,** But thiH reply U un-satisfactory. . 
" For what do you mean hy tfifficicntltf? Suf- 
ficienUy, for what? To argue tlum would be to 
presuppose a criterion (apart from the leading 
of the thought) to which the thought must cor- 
respond if it is to he true. If you distinguish 
hctwcen a gi*nuinc verification and one that is 
oidy Nuhjectively satisfactory, ycui ap|K*id to 
some other criterion than the process of verifi- 
cation — in other words you go over to the in- 
tellectual ist*s point of view. If on the otiier 
hand, you stick to your pragmatic criterion and 
say that the truth of the thought consists in 
actual satisfactorincss, then the question be- 
comes pertinent: Were the thoughts of both 
boys true? Obviously they were, for both 
worked, both were satisfactory, both were verified. 
Hence it was true at the same time and in the 
same sense that Peter had a toothache and that 
Peter had not a .toothache. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in this, if truth i$ nothing but 
a particular kind of aatisfactorif experience. 
The principle of contradiction has no meaning 
and can no longer hold if truth b€ altogether 
within one's experience.'* 
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When I read these words, which so perfectly 
expressed my difficulty, I wondered what the an- 
swer would lie. We did not have to wait louf^, 
Professor James promptly replitnl that he was 
misunderstood, saying, ''Whether such a prag- 
matist as this exists I know not, never having 
myself met with tlic beast.'* lie rejects most 
emphatically what M'e thought was tjte prag- 
matic theory of truth, and makes this state- 
ment: *' Truth is essentially a rehition between 
two things, an idea, on the one hand, and a 
reality outsi<Ie the iilca on the other. This rela- 
tion, like all relations, has its fundamentum; 
namely, the matrix of experiential circumstance, 
psychological as well as physical, in which the 
correlated terms are found imbedded* • • • 
What constitutes the relation known as truth, 
I now say, is just the existence in the empirical 
world of this fundamentum of circumstance sur- 
rounding object and idea and ready to be sliort- 
circtlited or traversed at full length. So long 
as it exists and a satijifactory passage through 
it between the object' and the idea is possible, 
that idea will both be true, and will have been 
true of that object, whether fully developed 
verification has taken place or not.*' 

This statement is certainly explicit and clear. 
It fully recognizes that truth is a relation be- 
tween the idea and the objective order.. And 
in an article in the Philoaophical Review for 
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•TanuAry, 1908, on ** The Pragiiiiitiiit Account of 
Trtitli and Its MisundcrHtundcrfl/* ProfcHKor 
tfiinicH \h cvi*n more oniplifitic. lie i^iiyn the* 
priigiimtiht \h noccHNarily a rriiliMt in Win iUvary 
of knowledge ; lie ** caIIh MiitiHfnctionH indiKpeiiNii- 
ble for truth buildlnp^, but cxpreN-sIy calls theiii 
inKuflicient unlesH reality be also incidentally Ictl 
to. If the reality he aNsunied were canceled 
from his universe of diflcoursc, he would straight- 
way give the name of faUehoodH to the beliefs 
remaining, in spite of all their satisfactoriness. 
For him, as for his critic, there can be no truth if 
there is nothing to be true about.*' This seems 
to state with perfect clearnesM that truth is not 
found within any human experience, but trans- 
cends, or may transcend, every such c?5|K'ri*'nce. 
What now does the critic say to this complaint 
of being misunderstood and to the new fMisitinn? 
lie docs not find it diOicult to show that his idea 
of the pragmatist view of truth is not a carica- 
ture. Not only has Professor tlumcH said the 
things attributed to bim, but other representa- 
tives of the same school have mafle similar state- 
ments. Thus, Professor Dewey has said: 
** Truth is ah experienced relation of character- 
istic quality of things and it* has no meaning 
outside of such a relation.'* So Professor 

• 

Moore: ** That which is accepted as real, i. <r., 
as logically real, is one factor within the judg- 
ing proccssy hot something outntUf to which the 
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whole jiiclgmcnt conforms.*' Mr. Schiller says 
truth iH ^* a function of our intellectual activity, 
or a manipulation of our objects which turns out 
to he useful." But, allowin/r Professor James 
to repudiate this view, which he says he never 
held, the critic asks what is the difference be* 
twccn this latest pragmatist theory thai truth it 
a relation hctzcccn an idea and a realittf oiitsuh 
of the idea, and the view he opposes? He asks 
also if, as the pragmatist now admits, ideas may 
** he true in advance of and apart from their util- 
ity," provided their objects arc ** really there," 
how can their truth depend upon satisfactions? 
For if satisfactions are indispensable to the truth 
of an idea, it WQuld S9em that the idea cannot be 
true till they arc experienced, "and the fact that 
the qbject of the idea is really there docs not 
make the idea true." "Thus, John's idea that 
Peter has a toothache would not be true till John 
is satisfied, even, if as a fact, Peter actually has 
a toQthachc, and although it is true at the same 
tiiyc to Paid who is satisfied." . . . " If, on the 
other hand, satisfactions arc not indispensable, 
if truth is merely the condition that makes verifi- 
cation possible, and if a belief may be genuinely 
true before it is verified and without anyone's 
feeling satisfaction, then it is hard to sec that 
pragmatism has contributed anything in the 
least original or new to the conception of the 
truth relation. Will the pragmatists tell us 
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plainly which of these two contradictory views is 
orthodox pra^iatism ? " 

These long quotations will, I hope, he excused, 
hecausc they take us to the heart of tlie suhject. 
The lover of tlmt philosoj>liic diamond, clearness 
of thought and statement, will find beautiful 
specimens in Professor Pratt's essays. To ar- 
guments so cogent what answer is possible? In 
the Journal of PhUosophf/, Vsychologtf and Set- 
entific Methods for March 26, 1908, Professor 
James asks, " Would it satisfy the rcpudiators 
of the fuller definition if wc agreed to let them 
keep the word * true' for what they stickle for 
so exclusively, namely, the more prelhninary and 
objective conditions of the cognitive relation. 
. . . while the word * truthful ' should be re- 
served, as having the more concrete sound, for 
the entire unmutilated notion for which Mr. 
Schiller and I contend? Mr. Schiller and I 
would then appear as fighting tlie battles of 
truthfulness against truth. The question would 
be almost purely academic, for in actual life the 
true and the truthful would usually denote the 
same body of actual human statements or licliefs.- 
Even now none of the facta which either party 
emphasizes has even been denied by the other 
party, and the quarrel might have the bottom 
knocked out of it altogether, bo far as related to 
truth's definition only, by the invention of this 
or some other pair of technical terms.*' 
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Such, then, is what it aH comes to, so far as 
the pluy of brilliant minds about tlic subject has 
been able to sliow what is really there. About 
the value of the outcome you can form your own 
conclusion, after applyini;^ either or both of the 
pra^natic tests, wliat difFerence does it make if 
you believe it, or what difference does it make 
anyway ? 

The critic of priigmaHsni so extensively 
quntcfl in this paper points out, as I think 
ri/^htly, that ** an ambiguity in the word idea 
... is responsible for a great deal of the mis- 
understanding between pragmatists • and anti- 
liragmatists. The former accept Professor 
])ewey\ definition of an idea as a * plan of ac- 
tion,* and look upon it as ' an instrument for en- 
abling us the better to have to do with the ob- 
ject and to act about it.' " 

Of course, if ideas are to be defined in this 
way, they can be spoken of as useful and suc- 
cessfu), but it seems irrelevant to call them true. 
A good tool is merely good, not tnithful or 
true. And the usefulness of ideas that arc 
merely plans of action has no meaning apart 
from their use. 

But, ordinarily, when wc say that an idea is 
true, wc are thinking not of plans or purposes, 
but of a judgment that a thing is so. And while 
ire may be fully justified in speaking of 
plans and purposes as wise, successful or goodi 
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only judgments can properly be haicI to be true. 

The net result, then, is tliiit of the two views 
which hiivc been confused in the prii^nmtist 
theory of truth, one is adniittefl to be ridicuhms 
even by I'rofeMsor James himself, while the otlR*r 
is not different from the view he opposes. And 
the confusion, it is now cleiir, is Inrgt^ly due to 
the fact thnt when the pnigmntists arc tidking 
about ideas they arc thinking about plans of ac- 
tion, while the rest of us arc thinking of state- 
ments about the secpiencc of events and matters 
of fact. It amounts to this, practically, that if 
the pragmatists are to l>e allowed to appropriate 
the word Truth and give it the new meaning 
upon which they insist, we shall simply have to 
find another name for that much more important 
thing which we have always meant when we used 
the term. For when we listen to others we arc 
not concerned to hear what they think is expedi- 
ent or what feels satisfactory to tliem, but what 
they consider to be true. It will be long before 
the pragmatist fonn of oath, proposed by Pro- 
fessor Uoyce, will be accepted in any court of 
justice: " I promise to tell whatever is expedi- 
ent and nothing but what is expedient, so help 
mc future experience.*' 

A peculiar instructive feature of this whole 
episode in philosophy is the way in which the 
pragmatic theory of knowledge, like every theory 
rigidly held) demands of its devotees constant 
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sacrifices of fact. One of the most obvious, con- 
crete and seemingly indisputable characteristics 
of co^ition is its external reference. We octu- 
nWy do, in our thought, refer to what is beyond 
our cxpericncp. On their theory, the pragnia- 
tists find such transcendence a .puz/le, and so 
deny tlic fart, that is, the more radical among 
them do. I'rofessor James, it is true, was a 
realist, and may at first be considered an excep- 
tion. Still, though his theory of ideas as hav- 
ing the function of leading, as enabling us to 
' ambulate * from one part of experience to an- 
other, served him very well w.hen only phases of 
experience 'were in question, it broke down when 
it was used to explain the relation of these ideas 
to what is wholly outside us. The * saltatory * 
nature of this relation is obvious, and when 
James admitted it, he practically gave up his 
case. In fact, the pragmatic theory of truth 
and knowledge has been logically dead for sev- 
eral years. Here again, Dewey is the true ex- 
ponent of the ultimate nature of praginatism. 
The many-sided James admitted that, if we arc 
to know the true from the false, there must be 
some reference to a reality outside our experi- 
ence, while Dewey, with his theory that knowl- 
edge is a doubt-inquiry-answer experience, 
rejects all considerations of external reality. 
P*or the latter, the only question is as to the 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory character of the 
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experiences. Our plans work and it is well with 
us, or the reverse, If one still wnnts to know 
about objective truth and existence, that is a 
mere pre-praginatic temper that lingers on from 
the days of our ignorance. It is to ask al^oul 
metaphysical reality, which is no proper concern 
of ours and " may go to its own place." 

The denial of objective reference in knowl- . 
edge, and of a relation to that which is beyond 
experience, as necessity if knowledge is to \fc 
distinguished from error, is tluis entirely com- 
parable to the denial of the existence of the 
moons of Jupiter. And it aflTords us one more 
illustration of the fact that neither the biolog- 
ical point of view, nor' any other, is absolute. 
It is unquestionably useful to consider those as- 
pects of knowledge M'hicli for the logical prag- 
nmtists are fundamental and all-sufTicient. Dut^ 
if we refuse to consider other ec]ually important 
and indeed aboriginal characteristics, such as 
external reference, wc are landed in solipsism 
and agnosticism. 

It is now clear that James' famous doctrine 
of the " Will to Believe ** is strictly incompati- 
ble with a thorough-going pragmatism, that is, 
with a theory that knowing involves no reference 
to anything beyond the experience of the knower. 
For, apart from caricatures, James really means 
that when we liave done our best to decide about 
the truth of such a doctrine as that of the ex- 
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istenrc of Gcid, iiikI Imvc not Ix^cn nlilc for lark 
of data ; wlicn, fiirthcnnorc, m-c arc compelled to 
act, and our action must take for granted that 
the doctrine cither is or is not true ; then, and 
not till then, wc have the right to take the 
course which HcemH on the whole wisest. In 
these cases of compulsory action with insufficient 
knowledge, we have the right to hclieve. This 
is n very different thing from what is implied 
in the term, *' The Will to Believe," which James 
laments' that he ever used. 

But it is of value only to men wlio by truth 
mean something more than cfTectivc working. 
When religious men hear that the truth of a 
theory is its satisfactory working, they arc apt 
to he comforted by the statement that the doc* 
trine of the existence of a God is true because 
it works. But they will not be so happy when 
they realize the illusory nature of this assist- 
ance. For this does not, and on strictly prag- 
matic principles can hot, mean that we may be- 
lieve in the objective existence of God because 
the belief helps us to live. The belief is not true 
in this sense. All that the right to believe can 
signify, on Dewey*s pragmatism, is that the be- 
lief in God works liecausc it works. To ask 
abont God*s real existence is to enquire about 
metaphysical reality^ and that is not a legiti- 
mate question. 

Indeed, pragmatism refuses to consider 
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whctlicr anyihini^ in trup» in tlic ol<1, fniniliar, 
objective scHHC. Even of itKclf, nil timt it cau 
properly do in to insiNt that it is a good nietliod, 
not that it is objectively true. 

This, then, Rcems to be tiie outcome of the 
whole matter. As a mere attitude of protest, 
pragmatism is intelligible, but not constructive. 
It is not to be refuted by argument, since it is 
partly a matter of temperament and partly a 
reaction in a particular thought-situation. As 
a theory of meaning, and a method of determin- 
ing the significance of propositions, of *' making 
our ideas clear," it has proved to be the reverse 
of useful. As a theory of truth and a theory 
of knowledge, it is obviously an overstatement 
of partial truths and is logically dead. For 
religion, this outcome is fortunate. Solipsism 
probably, scepticism certainly, is the necessary 
result of a philosophy that refuses to even 
consider questions of ontology, of metaphysical 
reality. 

If this is pragmatism,, and I think it deserves 
the right to the name, it is entirely incompatible 
with that venture of faith which all of us make, 
and which Prof« James was trying to ilcscrilx! 
in his famous and misnamed essay, ** The Will 
to Believe.*' We cannot, if we arc clear and 
consistent, call these two radically different 
things by the same name. 

If, ignoring tliese technical discussionsy we 
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think only of the etymological imphcntions of 
. tiic term prngrnatlsm, and decide to define it for 
oiirHclvcA, we nirty do 8o provided we clearly re- 
alize the perfectly definite meaning wo are giv- 
ing to it, and do not hy its .use commit ourselves 
to precarious and one-sided ideas of life. Be- 
cause we are, and must continue to be, pragnm- 
tists in one sense, it does not at all follow that 
the James-Dewey theory of truth and knowledge 
is' correct. The gist of it all, the element of 
value in pragmatism, as thus redefined, nmy be 
stated as follows: In the gi'neral situation 
which confronts us all, we are constantly com- 
pelled to decide the most important matters in 
the absence of adef|uate data. Life is like rid- 
ing a bicycle; we have to go ahead before wc 
know we are right. Our knowledge is very lim- 
ited, and we walk mostly by faitli. Only com- 
paratively simple facts can be calculated, and 
our most dcvelopcfl sciences deal with restricted 
fields. Our specialists know many things about 
chemical reactions, physical ])roces8es, geolog- 
ical changes and micro-organisms. Upon ap- 
plied science our civilization largely rests, and 
in the growth of science is a great part of our 
hope for the future. But the larger the scope 
of a science the more inadequate and undevel- 
oped it is. The sciences that deal with lifc^ such 
as psychology, ethics, sociology, arc not much, 
more than programmcsy which it is hoped future 
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invcstlgntlons niay fill up. Meanwhile, wc have 
to live now, and it is well to realize that neither 
science, which is so useful in its way, nor ])hi- 
loHophy, which synthesizes the resuUs of scien- 
tific investigations,, is a complete guide to life. 
They cannot yet demonstrate to us the nature 
of reality and the appropriate human reaction. 
Is the evolving cosmos, this mighty engine of 
nuid and fire, all? Or is there in and through it 
a God, a life, a spirit, that is at least as great 
as our ideals of the nohle, the good, the divine? 
Is the universe congtniial to our ideals? Is the 
heartof reality akin to whatwc instinctively love 
and reverence? Arc courage and fnith and 
hope appropriate, or is the pessimist right? 
Arc wc the sole inhabitants of m\ otherwise life- 
less universe? Arc we orphans, marooned on 
this planet? Or is our life in touch with a great 
life with whom wc may have fellowship? Arc 
we mistaken in the sense we have that when wc 
think truly, when we love, when we arc loynl to 
the highest we know, wc are living on lines that 
do not end where our lives end but that in some 
sense they arc the lines of God^s life? 

Whichever view we take must be taken at our 
risk. In these matters life is necessarily a ven- 
ture. It is, OS someone has said, a speculation 
on a grand scale. And it is worth while to re- 
alize that certain, absolute knowledge is not to 
be had; that neither philosophers nor men of 
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Kcicnrc cnn tell iim ; tliiit even the fouti(1er8 of the 
wfirhPti great relipnnN theiiiHelveK knew no more 
than we, hut that they, too, had to make the 
great venture. 

There are many j>ef»ple who do not uniler- 
stand this. They run here and there, go to this 
church and that, read the new hooks ami invest i- 
gate the new religions and philosophic fads, in 
the hope of getting definite knowledge concern- 
ing the great themes. But a little reflection 
ought to show that this is vain. There is ab- 
solutely nothing for us but to select a working 
theory of life, live by it, and take the risk. The 
Socrates of the ** I*hae<lo *' long ago tohl us this. 
*' I know," he said, " how hard or rather impos- 
sible is the attainment of certainty about ques- 
tions such AS tlK'se in our present life. An<l yet 
I should deem him a coward who did not prove 
what is said aliout them to the uttermost, or 
whose heart failed him before be had examined 
them on every fiide. For he should persevere 
until be has achieveil one of two things: either 
he shoulfl discover or be taught the truth about 
them; or, if this be impossible, I would have him 
take the best and most irrefragable of human 
theories, and let this be the raft on which he sails 
through life — not without risk, as I admits if 
he cannot find some word of God which will 
more turcly and safely carry him.'' (Phacdo 
85.) 
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To be 8iire, in cliooHin^ a working; thoory iif 
life, wc iiNC the* prngnmiic niotliml and take the 
one whicli proniiKeN best, resultn. I'jXpcriencc 
afrpnlH Home help. In the lon^ past Home tlie- 
ories have been found to l)c livable, to be^ when 
believed and acted upon, biologically Kcrviceablc. 
More important yet, for we are interested not 
merely in existence but in noble living, certain 
ways of reacting toward the world have been 
found to produce grand and lieautiful lives. 
The results wc care most for have been achieveil 
when men and women /i/irr annumctl thai thh 
xcorld h a place for a maulif and xcomanlif Ufc^ 
when they have taken and kept tlic way of cour- 
age, hope and love, when they have lived in the 
conviction that loyalty to the highest, even on 
the part of the huml)lest, \» the supre nc good 
and has more tlmn temporal significance. Our 
theodicies, we may as well frankly a<Imit it, arc 
all failures. We cannot explain away all the 
cruelties and brutalities in the universe. Vet in 
spite of the factn that depress us and the argu- 
mentn that threaten to re<hicc us to despair, it is 
significant that those men have lived most nobly 
and beautifully, most satisfactorily to them- 
selves and helpfully to others, who have lived 
as if they were citizens of a moral universe, of 
God*8 world. In this spiritual situation wc arc 
necessarily pragmatists. Not only is it legiti- 
mate to decide which way wc shall adventure our 
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]ivc», hut wc must do 80. And if wc nrc religious 
inch, it is iiccntiKC wc Iiavc resolved to trust our 
moral Kcntliiiciits, bccnusc wc arc following, far- 
off it mny be, but still followinj^, iind counseling 
others to follow those heroic souls who, in the 
diirkcst hours and most desperate situations, 
hnve said of the God who is a name for our moral 
ideals, ** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
llim.'» 

** ])ut what has Uergson's philosophy to do 
with all this?'* The question is natural and 
the answer easy. It would be very nearly cor- 
rect to reply, " Nothing at all." The meta- 
physician of the life force, the strenuous up- 
holder of the view that the primal reality is 

;* The Life thnt mnkcth nil things new, 
The blooming cnrth, the thoughts of men/' 

is not a man of the praginatist temper, nor docs 
he hold the theory of truth or the theory of 
knowledge announced and. defended by James, 
Schiller and Dewey. He has a very definite 
theory of knowledge, according to which the 
mind is composed of two complementary powers. 
The intellectual clement knows the outside of 
things. It gives us the truth of the material 
world and ultimately helps us to an intuition of 
the very nature of matter. It is true that it is 
constitutionally incapable of knowing life, but 
we arc able to get at the tn|th of this through 
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intuition, sympathy, insight. Wg thus have 
ideas that arc more than plans of action. By 
combining into a synoptic view what sight and 
insight reveal, we arrive at the very truth of 
metaphysical reality, Bcrgson is therefore no 
praginatist, agnostic or sceptic. Faith in hu- 
man knowledge never went further, and has 
never been better defended. 

Why, then, has ho ever been classed with the 
pragmatistsP Chiefly, it seems, because it is 
so common to reason after this fashion: I am 
a praginatist and I hold a ])articular view. D 
defends the same or a similar view. Therefore 
n is a pragmatist. - As we have seen, it is very 
difficult to know which of the many things that 
have been called pragmatism deserves the name. 
I think that what is characteristic in it is ils 
theory of knowledge and its theory of truth, 
and that thcHe theories, at least as the prag- 
matists hold them, are false. Rut there arc 
other definitions. We are told that, in its broad- 
est sense, pragmatism means *' the acceptance of 
the categories of life as fundamental. It is the 
bio-centric philosophy." This is peculiar, vagtie 
and, on the whole, most unsatisfactory. For 
there arc many of us who have come up to phi- 
losophy and to the problems of the moral and 
social life, and even of history, by way of biology 
and psychology, who arc yet unable to accept 
pragmatiam as a spirit, a method, or a theory 
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of irutli. The fact is thiit exponentH of con- 
tested views lire alwajH looking for support, 
especinlly when hard pre.sNcd, and in this case 
Hcrgson lins been claimed as an ally because 
of his theory of the instrumental nature of 
the intellect and of the concepts it uses. It 
is perfectly true that he does rejfard the intel- 
lect as an instrument developed by the mind 
to enable it to deal with UM^tter, but the pra|(- 
niatists who emphasize this usually neglect to 
state the further fact that this instrument has 
been molded on the material environment and 
revcids to us something of its tnith, of its na- 
ture, that is, of that part of reality. It is 
metaphysically incompetent only when it deals 
with life, the truth of which wc may also know, 
altliough in another way. 

But different as James and licrgson arc, they 
agree in two fundamental points. The Amer- 
ican philosopher follows the Frenchman in his 
theory, we may even say his demonstration, of 
the impossibility of knowing the fullness and 
richness of life through conceptual thought, of 
expressing what is essentially movement in static 
terms. 

Both contend against the rationalistic notion 
that all is given, and think of the universe not 
as a mechanism, but in terms of growth. Says 
James: *^Thc essential contrast is that for 
rationaliim reality ti read^-nuide, and complete 
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from all eternity ^ tchUc for pragmnttnm it h 
stUl in the making, and awnitg part of itg conv- 
plcxion from the future. On the one Hide the 
universe is secure, on the other it is still pursti- 
inff its adventures." (PrapnatiMU, p. 257.) 
Their common view is perhnps hest expressed in 
•Tnmes' essny on " Dergson iind His Critique of 
Intelloctuiilism," which the author of •* (!rea- 
tivc Evolution " says faithfully expresses his 
thought. As a preparation for philosophic 
study, it would he hard to find anythin/^ hetter 
than this wonderful chapter, for it contains a 
Hun-clcar statement of the nature of concepts 
and their relations to . perceptual experience, 
without which no otic can get far. It is not a 
denial, hut an explicit admission of the value of 
a stahic scheme of concepts as a means of order- 
ing life and of enahling us to find our way ahout 
fn the world. What it does deny is the notion 
that " logic is an adrfiuate measure of what can 
or cannot he.** Giving, as it does, *' primarily 
the relations between concepts as such, and the 
relations between natural facts oidy secondarrly 
or so far as the facts have alrea<ly been identified 
with concepts and defined by them, logic must 
of course stand' or fall with the conceptual 
method.*' In conceptual thought, we substitute 
•'tracings for realities,** "brain diagrams or 
physical metaphors for moral facts,** and treat 
human interests as mechanical forces. These 
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theoretic constructions are extremely useful^ 
since they -are *' maps of the distribution of 
other percepts in space and time.** Still, they 
arc only schematic arran^ments, while ** the 
inner movements of our spirit arc known only 
perceptually." % 

I submit, then, neither James nor Bcrgson i^ 
an anti-intellcctualist except in a limitcfl and 
perfectly definite sense. The latter has taken 
/(roat pains to explain that '* concepts are indis- 
pensable to intuition,'* and is declared by James 
to be " accurately rif^ht when he limits concep- 
tual t.hou/[^ht to arrangement, and when he in- 
sists that arrangement is the mere skirt and skin 
of the wltole of what we ought to know." Of 
course, it is possible to go through the books of 
these writers *' like a myopic ant over a build- 
ing," and after the manner of a partisan de-^ 
hater judge them by statements taken apart 
from their context. But whoever interprets 
them sympathetically and in their total inten- 
tion, will not make the mistake of supposing that 
they can be quoted in favor of the view that 
** knowledge is merely experienced transition, 
that truth is merely satisfactory consequences 
and transcendence nothing but nonsense," and 
he will not identify their philosophy with any 
of those marvelous caricatures, the pragmatisms 
of popular imagination. 



CHAPTEIl XIII 

RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

BEHGSONIAN CONCEPTION OF 

EVOLUTION 

A1tlioiif(]i the content of huinnn life Ihi.s been 
growing richer nt a rapid rate during the last 
fcvr centuries, reh'gioiis and moral interests arc 
. still supreme. So far from dying out, they are 
to most people the very heart of life. What 
threatens, even remotely, these precious inter- 
ests, instantly arouses alarm. Religious feeling 
is so strong that discussion of religious suhjects, 
except among the like-minded, is instinctively 
avoided. A man who introduces such themes in 
tlic conversation of mixed companies is regarded 
as more or less of a fool, who docs not hesitate to 
play with dynamite in a crowd. Arguments on 
religious subjects arc usually mo):c heated than 
judicial, and tend to degenerate into social com- 
bats. Men and women who converse rationally 
and agreeably on all other subjects, very often 
appear at their worst when their faith is in ques- 
tion. This is perfectly intelligible, when full ac- 
count IS taken of what their faith means to them. 

9U 
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Their religion ik tlieir working tlicory of life on 
which they iirc staking their Imppincss and their 
clestiny, and it inrhicleK the ideiils which they 
worship and Ktrive to follow. To strike at this 
in to threiitcn their liVes, and they can no more 
lie unconcerned and judicial than can a mother 
when her children are in danger. 

Suhstantially the same thing is true of the 
moral interrst. This also is instinctively felt 
to be vhat it really is, not merely one interest 
among many of about ecpial importance, but a 
supreme concern of life. The question whether 
we sliidl be good or bad takes, as Plato said, 
precedence of all else, floral ruin means total 
ruin, the disorganisation of life. This instinc- 
tive moral feeling manifests itself sometimes in 
mdovely and absurd wavs, as when fanatics 
drape the most beautiful of statues and suppress 
inm>cent and wholesome anuisemcnts ; but it is 
nevertheless on the whole justified. There arc 
people who cannot enjoy Gocthc*8 poetry be- 
cause they object to his private life, anil Wag- 
' ner*M music is spoiled for them because they be* 
lievc that the famous composer was disloyal to 
his friends. It is, of course, regrettable when 
ethics thus obtrudes itself unnecessarily in ics- 
thcticfi, but such facts serve to keep us vividly 
aware that the religious and mora] interests arc 
. still supreme. When, therefore, we read that 
religion it dyingt And tiiat it is to be replaced 
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by science, or Hocinl service, or sociiilism, wc 
know at once that wc have the opinion of a super- 
ficial observer of human life, of one who confuses 
the decline of certain dop^nas and institutions 
witii that of tlie religious life of which they arc 
historic expressions, or it is perliaps the theory 
of 'someone wlio is ^ncralizin/r from In's own 
experience or tliat of certain sections of society 
whicli are now in an attitude of revolt but which 
will inevitably conic in time to a more positive 
and constructive spirit. The question of ques- 
tions, then, for wholesome, normal, people, is an<l 
doubtless will continue to be that of morality 
and religion. What they want to know aliout 
Bcrgson, as about every other great thinker, is, 
first of all, the bcarinp^ of his thought on their 
working theory of life, upon their ideals, upon 
the courage, faith and hope which enable them 
to live and feel that life is worth while. 

It is only putting the same question in a dif- 
ferent form to ask, — What does Bergson think 
about teleology? For religion seems bound up 
with a teleological view of the worhl. If the 
whole is a machine, a mechanical scheme, if there 
IS no meaning or purpose in it, our lives seem to 
lose their significance, and wc arc like children 
realizing for the first time that they arc or- 
phans. The very essence of religious faith has 
perhaps received its concise and classic expres- 
sion in Browning's lines,— 
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" Tliis world's no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and menns good: 
To find Rs meaning is my meat and drink." 

All great religions, therefore, whatever their 
flilTerences, arc found to involve or imply, even 
when they do not consciously uphold, a philoso* 
phy of history. And ToUtoy was substantially 
right M'hen, in his work on the nature of art, he 
8ai<l that to he unrcligious is to have lost the 
dew to history, to be without any noble concep- 
tion of its meaning. Moreover, all the philoso- 
phies of history which (ire inspiring rather than 
di^pressing agree in assigning to man a signifi- 
cant place in the cosmos, and so give to him a 
sense of dignity and worth. 

The philosophy of evolution, in particular, 
gives a new and immense sweep to human 
thought. . It literally puts a meaning into his- 
tory, into time, past, present and future. What 
intelligible conception of the past could our an- 
cestors form in the old, pre-evolutionary days? 
Wc arc so accustomed to the idea that something 
has really been accomplished, achieved, in the 
long ages of which we arc the heirs, that wc 
cannat understand how the world must have 
looked to those who thought of it as simply ex- 
isting. Evolution has widened our horizon and 
given us an organic conception of the world- 
process in time, so that it is now not merely a 
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question of ilic place of our people in liiHtory, 
but of luimanity in the biological realm, and of 
life in the cosmos. VVc dare to think that the 
whole past had a meaning, that we are the heirs 
of the ages to whom the ends of the world have 
come, that in our part of tlie universe We are 
the highest product of the creative power at 
work through all past time. As the whole proc- 
ess flowers in hunmnity, so humanity fltkwers in 
lives of gooilness, intelligence and love, in the 
saints, the saviors, the inspirers and helfiers of 
our race. And since we can form no rational 
notion of how a process is to be interpreted ex- 
cept by its outcome, we seem logically compelled 
to regard the meaning of the universe as imli- 
cated in its finest and noblest lives, and in the 
qualities to which those lives aspire. When we 
consider what the best -men and women are, and 
what they are striving to be, we may legitimately 
though modestly claim that we have some true, 
even if inadecjuatc notion, of what the imiversc 
is doing, of the increasing purpose of the ages. 
For, as Schopenhauer truly saw, we arc of the 
stuff of which the world is made, the ultimate 
reality is what wc are, and there is nothing in 
us, even our highest aspiration, which is not an 
expression of that life of our life. 

There is more than one form of the philosophy 
of evolution. The Spenccrian conception, whicli 
is the most familiari has the defect of not being 
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thorouj^Ii-goin^. In tliis view there is no real 
evolution of the power behind cvohition, of that 
reiility whicli lie hometinieH spoke of ns the Un- 
knowahle, NometinieH kh the Ali-HiMn^, and Hunie- 
times HK the Infinite iinil Kternal Kneri^y from 
which all thin^rs pniceecl. Kvolution, as he un- 
derstood it, is not of tliis reality, hut takes place 
in the reahn of the phenomenal, ami consists in 
a redistribution of matter and motion according 
to certain laws. Of this process, there is no 
permanent result. The complex system of atoms 
changes its configuration, and energy is cease- 
lessly transformed, — that is all. After the in- 
tegration of matter comes its disintegration, and 
evolutions and dissolutions succeed each other 
without end. Nothing is being built up that is 
to lust, notliing is really achieved in tinte. 

]|ergK(»n, on the other hand, In^longs among 
the romantic evolutionists in the sense that for 
him it is real being, or, if you will, the absolute, 
that evolves. Time is, therefore, not resultless. 
The ultimate reality is a creative, evolving life. 
Now, since life as wc know it in ourselves is a 
thing of purpose, Bergson seems to be moving 
straight toward a teleological philosophy, es- 
pecially since he says explicitly that ** life is of 
the psychological order,^* and that consciousness 
in general must be ** co-cxtensivc with universal 
life.'* When, in addition, he has shown the utter 
inadequacy of the mechanistic world- view, there 
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KecinM to be no lilternntivc rcniaiiiin^ but. a tole- 
ological, t. r., religions philo80))by. This iip- 
piircntly lo^iciil C€>iih(miuimi(*c of biH pri'iniNrH, 
however, he refiisen to iieeept. lie rejeetH leK- 
oh>gy i&iifl Ih at i^ivat paiiiK to exphtiii why, ni- 
thou^li Wis rejeetion of tliiH way of repirdin^ 
life ix qualified, aiul not ho absolute i\h Honie of 
luH Interpreters claim. ■ Some time a^o I hail a 
converKation on this point with a cultivatetl gen- 
tleman who had himself given. a Keries of lee- 
fures on Bcrgson's philosophy, and who would 
not listen to the suggeKtion that teleology had 
not been completely and finally Imnished from 
the theory of Creative Kvohition. Having re- 
jected all such clementK from his own thought- 
scheme, he was a trifle impatient on lieing told 
that he couhl not claim the French thinker as a 
defender of his extreme position. As this is a 
matter of the greatest importance, it deserves to 
be examined with some care. No goo<l can 
come of arbitrary interpretations of this or any 
other philosopher, or of attempts to force an 
unintended meaning into his utterances, in the 
interestjt of any views, whether religious or un- 
rcligious, which we ourselves hold. It is neces- 
sary, first of all, to Ik* perfectly clear as to what 
Jlergson thinks about the subject, and why he 
takes precisely that position and no other. It 
will then be in order to criticise tlic view and to 
•how, iff as I think, it can be shown, that Berg*. 
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fton's prcniiRCfl will tnkc <lic conMistcnt tliinker 
nitich further thiin the philosopher hiiiKself Iiah 

gIMIC. 

llecnll, in the first place, the theory of knowl- 
ed^ upon which this wliole construction rests. 
Life is the primary reality. As it has organ- 
ized plants and animals, as it has produced sense- 
organs, hands and feet, wings and fins, so it has 
developer! that other instrument of adaptation 
which wc call the intellect. This implement, 
which life uses for perfecting adjustments to the 
material world, itself makes use of certain in- 
struments which wc call ideas or concepts, chief 
of which aire two, those of mechanism and tele- 
ology, or, to use Dergson's terms, mechanism 
and finalisni. In dealing with unorganized mat- 
ter, with the world of ohjects and things, these 
thought-frames arc quite adequate and satisfac- 
tory. ])ut when we seek to apply them to life, 
for which they were not made, we find ttiat both 
arc inapplicable, though not in the same degree. 
Hergson's woitls arc, — ** We try on the evolu- 
tionary progress the ready-made garments that 
our understanding puts at our disposal, mecha- 
nism and finality ; wc show that they do not fit, 
neither the one nor the other, but thai one of 
them might he rccut and reicwn^ and in this new 
form fit lesB hadl^ than the other** (Italics 
mine.) 

Wc have here an intimation that though 
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neither tlie macliinc view nor the purposive view 
of the world in true, tlie hitter in nt leiiKt nenrcr 
the truth than the former, M\i\^ moreover, h 
ffUftceptible of bein^ put in a less objectionfililc 
thnn its orclinnry form. In fact, tlic render 
must be careful not to overlook the (lunlifyin^ 
stAtcments mhich this thinker, who is ciireful as 
well as bold, is constantly mnking. For in- 
stance, he rejects the theory of mechanism be- 
cause it is a rif^i<l scheme which forces those 
who hold it to deny or i^ore the obvious facts 
of life. There is no place in it for the constant 
upspringing of the new, for the maturing and 
ripening characteristic of what really lives, for 
the effect of time, for individuality and freedom. 
There is a difference Iietween the living and the 
lifeless, and mechanism ignores this difference. 
For this tlieory, all is given, and the new is in- 
conceivable and therefore inadmiMsiblc. Reality 
actually is creative, but in a universe which is a 
mechanism, nothing more is possible than rear- 
rangements of the parts. Life is a larger thing 
than either mechanism or finalism, which are, at 
bottom, ** only standpoints to which the human 
mind luis been led by considering the work of 
man." The intellect ts an instrument created 
by life, and concepts, such as those of mechanism 
and finality, arc instruments of the intellect; 
consequently tp try to conceive of life in such 
terms is to try to put the whole into a part of 
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a part. Now the pliysicists and chemists who 
arc invOfttignting organic structures would be 
wrong to take sucli statements as an indication 
that Bergson regards their researches as ille- 
gitimate or futile. If they read further, they 
will come upon such qualifications as this : ** I 
recogni'/c that positive science can and should 
proceed as if organization was like making a 
machine. Only so will it have any hold on or-' 
ganixed bodies. For its object is not to show 
us the essence of things, but to furnish us with 
the liest means of acting on them. Physics and 
chemistry are well advanced sciences, and living 
nuitter lends itself to our action only so far as 
we can treat it by the processes of our physics 
and chemistry. Organization can therefore 
only be studied scientifically if the organized 
body has first been likened to a machine. The 
cells will be the pieces of the machine, the organ- 
ism their assemblage, and the elementary labors 
which have organized the parts will be regarded 
as the real elements of the labor whieh has or- 
ganized the whole. That is the standpoint of 
science. Quite different, iii our opinion, is the 
standpoint of ])hilosopliy." (C. K., 93.) 

This means that for the practical purposes of 
life, e.g., for medicine and for the in<lustries 
and manufactures which use organic products, 
the methods uscil in the physical and chemical 
laboratories arc the licst. It is only necessary 
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to rcmcmbGr that in Huch cases life is viewed in a 
special and partial way, and that we must not 
make a metaphysics of our practically useful 
concepts. ** If science is to extend our action 
on things, and if we can act only with iiiert mat* 
ter for instrument, science can and must continue 
to treat the living as it has treated tlie inert. 
But, in doing so, it must he understood that the 
further it penetrates the depths of life, tlie more 
symbolic, the more relative to the contingencies 
of action, the knowledge it supplies us be- 
comes." * (C. E., 198.) 

i Tlir reiKlrr who cicslrrs to know RomcUiing^ of the 
nstonistiinf; niiinlirr of proccsKcs which hnvhrmistry has 
nlmi«ly cliHCovrrcd hi ])rotopl/isiii mny siwly the hicid 
Utile sumninry, ciititlrd ••Chrinioiil Phcnomcim in Life" 
l>y KenliniiiHt Cxiiprk, |xihilslic(l l>y Ilnrprr nml Hrotli- 
ers, New York, 1911. lie wJU tlicre lenni thnt protoplnsm 
liiiK A pectilinr eliemiciil conKtitiitloii nnd n mcrliiinienl 
structure, niul upon tliese, nccording ns one ortlte other 
seems the more important, nre ItiiKcd tlie Stuff TheorioH 
Hiul the Knginc 'Hieorles of life. I'rotoplnsm Is n col- 
loi«l, nn nlhumin sol, or rnther a ftroup of eolloidN, which 
lins mnny of the physicnl nnd ehetnienl ehfirneteristios of 
true Kolutions hut nlso properties which nre found only 
in suspensions. Uesides the nucleus of the cell, there is 
the pmtophiNinntie memhrnne which hns peeulinr func- 
tions more or less well understood, nml in tlie nhrrow 
Kpncc it encloses fco on n (crcnt numl>er of chemicnl 
processes. Some of tliese nre due to soluhlc ferments 
cnlied cnKynies, such as dinstnse, which nre divided 
Into groups, the hydrolases, csteraNCS, carbohydrnscs, lip- 
nses, amidases, proteases, cougulascs, oxidases, reductases, 
carlioxylasea, etc. We read also of pro-ensymcs or 
lymogens, of ■ group of peculiar compounds called hor- 
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There arc somq minds which seem determined 
hy their constitution to exaggerate all differ- 
ences. Tltey habitually use superintives, never 
having realized the value of the positive degree. 
What seems good to them, they call divine, the 
inferior being condemned as di'aliolical. He who 
criticises them, they regard as an enemy. Es- 
sentially partisans, they denounce the saner men 
who see the various sides of vexed questions and 
the .complexity of nearly all concrete situations. 
There is no gradation of light and shadow in 
their mental pictures. ** Let darkness keep her 
raven gloss ** ; " he who offends in but one point 
is guilty of the H'hole law," — such arc their fa- 
vorite maxims. Natures of this character arc 
incompetent in philosophy, although they arc 
precisely the onetf that need it most. When 
they meet with an original construction such as 
tliat of Bergson, they seem unable to take notice 

nionrs, wliirh exrrt NtimiilAting or iTfpilnting efTcctii on 
the orgnniNin. Tlien there nre numerous toxins nnd anti- 
toxins witli which Immunorhemistry dcnls. Tiirre «re 
Kulwtniices siidi m opfmnines, hactemlynins which serve 
for tlie protection of tlie orgnniAm, antl others sueh as 
ajrgreKftines wliich **assiKt jmrasltcs against tlieir hosts.** 
One does not need to lie a chemist and Icnow a great deal 
alNMit tliese matters at Arst Itand to understand that the 
riiemlcal investigation of living matter promises results 
of great practical value, even if one sides with Dergson 
rather than with this professor of plant physiology, who 
regards life as "on the whole nothing else but a com- 
plex of innum^rahle diemieal reaetjont in the living sub* 
stance %rhieh we cell protoplani.** 
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of the q^ualifications which the philosopher makes 
of lus own doctrines. Wc have just seen that he 
justifies and makes phicc for mcclianistic con- 
ceptions in science, and in the case of finalisni 
lie goes even further, saying that " one accepts 
something of it as soon as one rejects pun* 
mechanism. The theory wc shall put forward 
in this book will therefore ncccanarily partake of 
finathm to a certain extent.'* (I*. 40.) *' The 
philosophy of life to which we are leading up 
claims to transcend l)oth mechanism and final- 
ism ; but it is nearer the second doctrine than the 
first." (P. 50.) 

It is easy to see why Rergson rejects final- 
istic conceptions. To him they imply li rigid 
scheme, " a progrnnnnc previously arranged." 
The universe, on that theory, would be like a 
phonograph, and our lives like the " records." 
When the machine works, the songs or speeches 
represented on gutta percha disks would come 
out. Rut this is mechanism again, only tt is 
an inverted mechanism, in which ** the attrac- 
tion of the future is sidistituted for the impul- 
sion of the past.'* All is given, all is rigid and 
mechanical, and there is no room for the inven- 
tion, the creation, the incalculable, which arc 
characteristics of our human experience. In 
short, it is not life. Wc cannot therefore re- 
gard life as the realization of a plan, for a plan 
is an idea, and life creates ideas as it moves on* 
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ward. " Evolution docs not nmrk out a solitary 
route ; it takes directions without aiming at ends, 
and it remains inventive even in its adapta- 
tions." If life were nothing more tlian the re- 
alization of a plan, what would the (inal comple- 
tion nf its activity mean? Suppose there is a 
goal and that it is Hnally reached: what then? 
KorBcrgKon the question is its own answer: there 
is no finality. ** Nature is more and' better than 
a plan in course* of realization. A plan is a 
. term assigned to labor: it closes the future whose 
form it indicates. Before the evolution of life, 
on the contrary, the portals of the future rc- 
niain wide open. It is a creation that goes on 
forever in virtue of an initial movement. This 
movement constitutes the unity of the organized 
world — a prolific unity, of an infinite richness, 
superior to any that the intellect could dream 
of, for thjc intellect is only one of its aspects or 
products." (C. K. 105.) 

This sense of the inadequacy of conceptual 
thought to expresfi life's fullness is what was in 
Tennyson's mind when he wrote the lines: 



'*Oiir little systems linvc thcii^ dny; 

They have their dny and cessc to*bc; 
They arc but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thoa, O Lord, art more than they." 

Another reason for rejecting the tclcological 
view of reality Bcrgson finds in the fact that cvo- 
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liition is not along one line only. FinaliKtic 
thinkers usually slip over tins difliciilty too 
easily ; they tend to forget that there arc many 
divergent tendeneies in the living world; that 
nature is like a tree whone branehes grow more 
numerous and separate more and more widely 
from each other and from the ronnnon trunk. 
Such unity as there is in life ilergson thinks is 
due rather to an original impeUis, a m n tcrgo^ 
than to an ideal harmony, " a far 'ofT, divine 
event toward which the whole creation moves.** 
" So the discord between species will go on in- 
creasing. Indeed, we have as yet only indicated 
the essential cause of it. We have siipposed, 
for the sake of sintplicity, that each species re- 
ceived the impulsion in order to pass it on to 
others, and that, in every direction in which life 
evolves, the propagation is in a straight line. 
But, as a matter of fact, there are species which 
are arrested ; there are some that retrogress. 
Evolution IB not only a movement forward; in 
many cases we oliscrve a marking-time, and still 
more often a deviation or turning back. It 
must be so, as we shall show furlher on, and the 
same causes that divide the evolution movement 
often cause life to be diverted from itself, hypno- 
tized by . the form it has just brought forth. 
Thence results an increasing disorder. No 
doubt there is progress, if progress means a con- 
tinual advance in the general direction deter- 
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mined by a first impulsion ; hut this progress is 
accomph'shcd only on the tw.o or three grcnt 
lines of evolution on which forms ever more and 
more complex, ever more and more high, tippciir ; 
between these lines run a crowd of minor paths 
in which, on the contrary, deviations, arrests, 
and set-backs, arc multiplied.*' 

Apropos of this passage, and there arc niany 
others of the same character in -the pages of 
" Creative Evolution," it may be remarked that 
men of science, especially /.oiilogists and biolo- 
'gists, ought to find a delight in reading Dergson, 
that is, if they care for philosophy at all. For 
he is the most empirical of the worid^s great 
thinkers. The difliculties he cites in the way of 
telcological views are not those which would be 
fully appreciated or deeply felt by mathemati- 
cians, physicists or literary men. lie has con- 
templated long and earnestly the panorama of 
the living world, the complex relations of the in- 
numerable species of plants and animals. That 
is, he has gazed at the spectacle of life and not 
merely read about it in a book. I do not know 
of any other philosopher of his class who has 
faced these difficulties with such knowledge and 
such frankness. The thcodicics of most of them 
arc too easy, and those who, as a result of long 
study of nature, have an adequate sense of )ier 
disharmonies and incoherences, have been wait- 
ing for a thinker who could give us a comprehcn- 
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nivc intcrprctfition of nature with a place in it 
for the concrete fact* of life. 

Dcr^on ofTorn as a help in understandin/; 
tlic great process the conce|ition of an clan titaU 
a pou-snve intrnciirc^ an endiiriiif( impulse or life 
force, an original impetus, which is at first undif- 
ferentiated hut M'hich splits up as it grows. As 
an hypothesis, it (its a multitude of the facts of 
life of evolutionary history fairly welL But I 
venture to suggest that there is a certain amhig- 
uity ahoiit the term, a vagueness that becomes 
troublesome when the discussion turns upon the 
purposive aspects of life. Although Hcrgson 
warns us against the physical connotations of 
the term, and says explicitly that this [ife force 
is psychological in its nature, is consciousness or 
superconsciousness, the reader gets the impres- 
sion .that in his biological discussions Rergson 
himself does not always sufficiently rememlN^r 
tliis. For instance, he has a chapter on -* the 
meaning of life.*' But how can there he vtear^ 
ing withofit purpose? lie says that evolution 
'* takes directions without ainiing at ends.*' A 
physical force miglit do that, but not a conscious 
life. If the cosmical 61an keeps a direction 
througli whole geological ages, and is '* inventive 
in its adaptations,*' if through millions of years 
and in spite of countless defeats and failures, it 
** strives " in the direction of the freedom it at- 
tains in many it is impossible not to attribute 
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to it some knowledge of iU end. Wc can not ukc 
Rtich liingiiRgc lUid deny the purposive clmructcr 
of the movement. 

Indeed^ purpose in implied in the very term 
** creative evolution." Hergson, rightly, hh it 
heeniK to me, inniMtH that the facttt of orthogenc- 
.si-M lire iinintelligihle except on the anKumption 
of Home imptdse ** which pasHCK from gcnn to 
germ ncroN» the individimlx,'* ho that the con- 
stant variation in a certiiin direction which buildM 
up a new Kpecies is not an accidi«nt. He even 
achnitN that in the orthogenetic development of 
the eye,' " a pNychological' cause intervenes." 
** A hereditary change in a definite direction, 
which continues to accumulate and add to itself 
so as to build up a more and more complex ma- 
chine, must certainly he related to some sort 
of effort^ hut an eflfort of far greater depth than 
the individual cfTort, far more independent of 
circinnstances, an efTort common to most repre- 
sentatives of the same species, inherent in the 
germs they bear rather than in their substance 
alone, an effort thereby assured of lieing pissed 
on to their descendants." If, however, this ef- 
fort which bridges the interval between the gen- 
erations and unites them in a process of develop- 
ment is not a physical force, but is psychological 
in its nature, how can it fail to be aware of what 
it is doing? How can there be effort main' 
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iaincd for agc» by a pnychologlcal cauitc without 
purpoacf 

Of courHC, tlil.H Ims not o.scnpcd llergson. He 
rcalixcK tliiit. teledlugy in implicit in all 8iicli 
teniiM lis flcvclopmrnt anil pro^n»HM. " In jjpcuk- 
ing of n progrcnn ttnettn! riWcw/' lie asks, ** iirc 
wc not rnniing Imck to t lie old notion of final- 
ity? It would be so, undotilitcfily, if thin prog- 
rosH rcf]iiircd the conKcioiiK or unconHciouM idcii 
of an end to be attained. Rut it is really ef- 
fected in virtue of the original impetus of life," 
etc. To me, progress does require such an idea 
of un end, for without it the process would seem 
of necessity to be purely physical. Rergson*s 
reserve is the more pu/zling in that he expressly 
says that the life tendency in its action on nuit- 
tcr ** implies at least a rudiment of choice, and 
a choice involves the anticipatory idea of Mcvcral 
potiiblc actions. Possibilities of action must 
therefore be marked out for the living being 
before the action itself. Visual ])crccption is 
nothing else.'* (C. K., p. 06. Italics mine.) 

The dramatic story of the age-long cflTort of 
the cosmical life force to insert some indetcr- 
mination into matter, to build up organisms 
whose action should be really free, cannot be told 
except in language which implies the teleology 
which DcrgBon rejects. If this primitive im- 
petus were purely physical), this would not be 
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true. But it is not pressing a metaphor too 
fur to Hny tliat we Imvc a real drama in the 
Ntory of the Kuccesscs and faihires of the life 
that i.H in the universe *' to create witli mntter* 
wliicli i» neccftsit}' itself, an instrument of free- 
dom, to make a machine which shouUl triumpli 
over mechanism, and to use the determinism of 
nature to pass throuf^h the meshes of tlie- net 
which tliis very detenninism has spread,'* In 
the human hrain and nervous system, which is a 
complicated switchboard that makes possible a 
variety of responses to stinudi and so affords a 
way of escape from the determinism of simple 
reflex action, Bergson sees the chief triumph of 
organic evolution. " That the main energy of 
the vital impulse has I)een spent in creating ap- 
paratus of this kind is, we believe, wliat a glance 
over the organized world as a whole easily, 
shows." The life of the human body is there- 
fore " on the road that leads to the life of the 
spirit." The history of life " manifests a search 
for individuality." It is the story of a con- 
scious or superconscious reality, rchich i» etsenr 
iialhf invention and freedom, pursuing its course 
through all the ages of evolution, overwhelmed 
by automatism in the vegetable, sunk in torpor 
in the cchinodenns and mollusca, and finally at- 
taining to an expression of its instinctive na- 
ture in the highest of the arthropods and of its 
rational powers among the vertebrates, i. e*, in 
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innn. Whni is tlii» whirli kccpH iU course, which 
faccft obstficlcs with invent ivcncM, whicli is 
thwarted often but nftcr millions of yenrs At- 
tains A partial success? Can we sny all this of 
it and deny it purpose? It is true, as Ber^on 
says, that the more we fix our attention on the 
continuity of life, and we may say on its achieve- 
ments, *' the more we see that organic evolution 
resembles the evolution of a consciousness.** 

The effort to avoid finalism therefore proves 
futile after all. If the Cian vital is lifeless, if 
it is A physical force, wc can think of it in terms 
of mechanism; but if it is a life, then we have 
no other alternative than that of attempting to 
rccut and rescw that other ready-made and 
badly fitting garment which the understanding 
lias put at our disposal, namely, finalism or tele- 
ology. Let us sec what wc can do in this line. 



CHAPTER XIV 

RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

BERGSONIAN CONCEITION OF 

EVOLUTION {Continued) 

In the PlAtonic clinlogucs and in ilic Homeric 
pootrj, the chfiructcrs who arc starting on an 
adventure -or lieginnin|^ a difficult ar^nnent 
often preface their undertaking^ with an invoca- 
tion to the j^ods. It will be enough for us sim- 
ply to remark that constructive thinking, to be 
helpful, must Im* thorough-going. Whoso lacks 
logical courage or, having put his hand to the 
plow, looks back, is not fit for the kingilom of 
thought. Nulla xxMiiyia rctror»Hml The half- 
way mofles of thought, the evolutionary theories 
with reser\'ations, with large areas of reality 
marked ofF and posted with signs of •* No Tres- 
pass,** are but the pitiful makeshifts of timid 
thinkers, and the only service they can render 
is to ease for those who make them the path to 
a logically untenable position. Bergson is pe- 
culiarly satisfying as a constructive thinker be- 
cause of the clear and consistent way in which 

his thinking is carried out, and because of 

946 
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the frankness with whicli he faces the real 
difficulties. Moreover, t]ie evolution he de- 
scribes is a real process, not an illusion, a 
mere appearance in tlie phenomenal. Time is 
real, and there is " a progressive growth of 
the absolute.'* The universe, regarded os a 
whole, evolves. All that we know anything 
about is part of the great process, the latest, 
finest, highest intellectual, moral and spiritual 
aspects of life as well as those which are more 
material, cnide, sensual ami gross. What is 
necessary, first of all, is to fully realize that 
as " there is unbroken continuity between the 
evolution of the embryo and that of the complete 
organism," as *' life does but prolong this prena- 
tal evolution," so there is the same organic con- 
nection between the lowest forms of aboriginal 
life and the highest reaches of spiritual activity 
of the finest specimens of the human race. To 
comprehend the significance of the truth that 
the highest and the lowest, the earliest and the 
latest, the natural and the spiritual, arc bound 
together in the unity of a process of develop- 
ment, is to attain to conceptions of the greatest 
value. For, rightly viewed, the relation be- 
tween the humble beginnings of life on the earth 
and the spiritual elevation of its manifestations 
in the most highly evolved men, takes nothing 
from the latter but rather transforms our con- 
ception of the former. Man, even as he isy be- 
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in^ tlic outcome of the world-process, gives to 
tiiiit process its ineiining, — a meaning thtit will 
itself nppenr more profound as human life ad- 
vances toward the ideal and achieves what trans- 
cends the present powers of the constructive 
imagination. 

It is now clear why religious thinkers make a 
mistake when they are half-hearted in their ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy of evolution, and 
when they try to prove that the spiritual life of 
humanity is an exception, a nliraculous addition 
to the world-process rather than its outgrowth. 
Such a disjointed theory is unsatisfactory from, 
every point of view, the religious and inoral as 
well as the purely intellectual. Vain is the ef- 
fort to find some nook or cranny in the cosmic 
process for the supernatural. Precarious is the 
faith of those who arc looking for some place 
outside the realm of the natural for Go<l and the 
higher nature of man« Thus, Alfred Russel 
Wallace agrees with Dam'in that man's body 
was developed by natural process, but he makes 
an exception of the intelligence of the higher 
.moral qualities. Man*s spiritual nature, he 
thinks, is superadded, not evolved. *' The love 
of truth, the delight in beauty, the passion for 
justice, and the thrill of exaltation when we hear 
of any act of courageous self-sRcrificc, are the 
workings in us of a higher nature which has not 
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been developed by means of tbc. stntg^lc for 
nmteritd existence.'* 

That Wallace has failed to make out Iiih case, 
that the consenstiH of opinion is against him, 
will cause no regret to those who understand 
the real situation. Indeed, I can hardly imag- 
ine anything more disastrous to philosophy and 
religious faith than for Wallace's i<lea to have 
proved true. For, as I have elsewhere tried to 
show, all our hope lies, not in disproving nat- 
uralism, but in making it thorough-going. It 
is precisely because man is inside the natural 
realm, wholly inside and all of him inside, body, 
soul, and spirit, that we arc not only justified 
in hohling, but logically driven toward, a spir- 
itual interpretation of the universe. For see, 
what is it that depressed us but our conception 
of nature as merely physical, as a material, 
mechanical process? But a. process that in- 
cludes man cannot be so conceived. That which 
is dead could not originate life, that which is 
material could not produce ami sustain civiliza- 
tion. When wc arc forming, our conception of 
nature, wc cannot leave man out. A nature that 
produces life, that blossoms out into conacious- 
ness, the love of truth, the passion for justice, 
ilic thirst for righteousness, and t)ic longing for 
ideal perfection, is the only nature wc know any- 
thing about. The trouble with our agnostics 
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is tliiit Mieir tliouglii ImttN when it on^lit to he 
tIioroti/;li-^Hn|;. It ih dearly unjuNtiHnblc to 
form u concept ion of nature from a Ktudy of 
•lier lower, more inorganic proccKHefl, leaving out 
lier higher prcNluct, man, and then to HUppone 
tliat nature so conceived explains man. The 
fact ih that human nature in its very highest 
development, in the visions of its poets and 
prophets, of its philosophers and men of science, 
is -simply nature in its upper ranges. For man 
is no alien. He has not l)een injected into the 
realm of the natural from the outside. lie is 
an outcome of the world-process, and no Ix^auti- 
ful qualities that he has manifested have ever 
heen drawn from an extraneous source. 

All is natural, then? Ves. Including Jesus? 
Yes, including his life, his love, and his influ- 
ence in the world. No rose on its stalk, no bird 
huihling its nest, no creature fulfilling the law 
of its heing, is more natural than was Socrates 
drinking the heudock or Jesus on the rood. 
From this conclusion there is absolutely no es- 
cape. It is only necessary to be clear-headed 
aiul see the significance of the truths and princi- 
ples that we accept without hesitation, in order 
to have a religion once more. And what a mag- 
iii/icent view it is that now opens before us, and 
rewanls us for refusing timidly to halt or com- 
promise or attempt to go back ! The yision is 
that of A great procctsi ■ccmingly materials 
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phyriim), fuul mechanical in iIh lower ran^*N, hut 
cvolvinf^ at hist into a worUl of consciouH, as- 
pirin/|r hein^N, into faith, hope, and K)vc, into 
pliilosophy, science, ami art, into a vast society 
of social heinj^, with imperfections no douht, 
yet with dreams of perfection and earnest ef- 
forts to find out and fulfill the law. of their he- 
Inff, If, as is but fair, this great process he 
interpreted by its achievements and aspirations, 
rather than by its obscure beginning's, M'hat 
must we say of it when we sec that it has pro- 
duced saints, sages, and saviors, and the still 
higher ideals w1iic)i they worshiped, but did not 
attain? Yet the implication of ordinary nat- 
ural isn) is that in the laws and forces of the 
physical part of the universe we have the real, 
essential nature. A more enlightened natural- 
ism will say that the great process is to 1h* 
judged by its outcome rather Ihan by its earlier 
phases, and that the noblest fruits of its long 
development arc the best expressions of its real 
nature. 

Below the living realm natural processes may 
be unconscious. The mote in the air current 
and the sun in its course may be moved by forces 
as purely physical as they seem. And, though 
animals exhibit evidences of consciousness, there 
IS nothing that leads us to suppose that any 
one of them has an ideal to which it strives to 
confQfm its life. In man» however, the great 
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proccRg hcconicN Hclf-coiiHcioiw, lie strives to 
find and fulfill the law of his being: he co-oper- 
ates in his own evolution. His worship is as 
natural a function as di^stion, and for his 
further progress as necessary. When he ceases 
to adore and strive to realize ideals, he ceases 
to grow. IIi.i pra^'er, his longing for an unat- 
taincd perfection, is the impulse of growth be- 
come conscious. To dispense with religion, 
theiff is to forego all further development, for 
the moral aspirations are merely anticipations 
of coining reality, the promise and potency of a 
nobler future. 

To some this view will at first appear too re- 
ligious, too inspiring, too beautiful to be true. 
Vet it is one which it is not merely pormissible 
to hold. Uather is it a view to which we arc 
driven when wc acknowledge that man is no for- 
eigner who has cfFectod an entrance into the uni- 
verse, but an outcome of its life. When wc arc 
consistent in our naturalism and draw the ulti- 
mate consequences of our scientific principles, 
the position T have been trying to state seems 
unescapable. A realization of the profound 
significance of this truth will bring again joy- 
ous faith and buoyant hope. Estimating na- 
ture by the spiritual values she has produced, 
wc see that she must be as divine as our divinest 
dreams. 

Furthermorey this interpretation it no private 
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fancy, TowArd it ilic clenrcNt aimI 1x9 t thouglit 
of our time is converging. Thus, Prof. F. J. 
E. Wooclbridgc of Columbia University, New 
York, declares that we must draw the necessary 
conchisions from the accepted view of the natural 
origin of our race. lie says tlwt ** Narrow 
and straightened naturalism has erred in its 
estimate of Nature. .... Having learned that 
Nature works hy machinery, it neglected the 
ol>vious fact that the machinery exists to sup- 
port and maintain its product. The future 'his- 
torian will note tlie neglect and characterisM: our 
nf^ as one strikingly lacking in intelligence. 
He will note our vant industry, and conmient on 
the fnct that, while we made great niachincs 
to support and sustain the products of tliat in- 
dustry, we could none the less rrgnnl Nature as 
purely mechanical, with no product to exalt and 
sustain. We have been so afraid of the doc- 
trine of final causes and of assigning deliberate 
intentions to Nature, that we have forgotten 
that she has produced, supported, and sustained 
human civilization. For man is a part of Na- 
ture, carried on by her forces to work the works 
of intelligence. In him she bursts forth into 
sustained consciousness of her own evolution, 
producing in him knowledge of Uer processes, 
estimation of her goods, and suspicions of Iier. 
ultimate significance.*' 

Well may the professor continue, ** Tliis is a 
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truth of Nature and not a product of human 
fancy; and it Is a truth fraught. with the pro- 
foundcst emotional import.*' He wlio perceives 
this import has found the way out of ** darkest *' 
into an enlightened naturalism; for it is ever- 
more indisputahle that man, not in his body only, 
but in his higher nature, in his religion and 
spiritual life, is an outgrowth of Nature her- 
self. It is simply a fact, as this thinker says, 
that man *' has grown out of Nature^ own stufF 
and been wrought in her workshop. He is, 
then, no mere conmientator on the world or spec- 
tator of it: he is one of its integrations, so to 
speak, a supreme instance where Nature has 
measurably evaluated herself. His conunents 
are Nature's self-estimate." 

An admirably clear statement of this inter- 
pretation is given by Sir Henry Jones in his 
series of lectures enti-tled " Idealism as a Prac- 
tical Creed." It is as follows: 

" A little while ago the realm of nature was 
hardly recognized as a coherent whole. The 
physical sciences were feeble, they worked apart, 
their provinces did not intersect. Physical life 
stood, apparently, unrelated to its material sub- 
strate: it was taken as a clear ac?dition to it. 
Within the domain of pliysical life itself there 
were fixed species, each of them describablc by 
itself: the problem of their connection was not 
iraiscd, Man as a rational and responsible be- 
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ing stood nioof from all — an exception and 
addendum to the natural Kchenie. Kven Iiin own 
nature waN riven in two: his hody wax merely 
the temporary tenement of Iiim houI. On all 
Hides there were interHticeA, and riftH, oppor- 
tunities for miraculous interventions — which 
camc« For, beyond the natural world and. 
around it, ready to flow in upon it at any 
moment, there was another. It was the object 
of faith rather than of knowledge, of spiritual 
rather than natural vision. . . . GcmI dwelt in 
that remote region of moveless mystery, in sov- 
ereign majesty inscnitable. . . . Rut of intrin- 
sic or rational continuity between that world 
and this there was none. . . . Now all is 
changed. . . . Relief in the unity of the nat- 
ural universe, including man, is now practically 
universal in civilized communities. There are 
neither interstices nor rifts ; there arc no causes 
without natural consequences, and no eflfects 
without natural and necessary antecedents — 
no mere accidents anywhere. The whole scheme 
is compact, and man is a part of it. His phys- 
ical nature is inextricably intertwined with his 
bodily frame; he is not spirit plus soul, fduM 
body; but spirit, soul and body interfused; a 
sensuous-rational being, continuous with the 
world in which he lives. All being U of one tit' 

What is the consequence? What, indeed, 
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can it possibly be but that, seen in this light, 
•• Nature ceases ta be merely natural," and nat- 
uralism is transformed into a religious idealism? 
In this magnificent conception, we are finding 
" dch'verance from the cramping dualisms of the 
previous age." We now see that •* Natural 
science corroborates the truth which the pm'ts 
and philosophers divine. Man, it tells us, is 
not an exception to the scheme of things, or a 
divine after-thought and addendum to a dead 
world. He is part of nature's tissue. He is 
brother and blood-relation to the bnite; nay, 
lie was present in promise at the dawn of being, 
waiting to be evolved. 'J'he potencies of his 
■ spirit slumbered among the molten masses and 
the fiery vapors. For all is one scheme. Evo- 
lution tolerates no break, brings forth nothing 
altogether new, permits nothing to become alto- 
gether old. It builds the living present from 
the dying past, forgetting nothing, abandoning 
nothing in its course, least of all the dormant 
promise of the emerging ideal. That is immor- 
tal, present from first to last and maintaining 
itself in every change. Every step in the cos- 
mic process is its self-emancipation, until at 
length it stands declared in a form worthy of 
itself; and it shows itself as spirit." 

'* In the light of this, the last achievement, 
the meaning of the tchde procen becoma viti' 
hie, and. Nature, bereft of life by the abstract 
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dualisms of the previous age, comes to her own 
Rgiiin. Pretentlnff her an inntinct with ptirpoMC 
and order and heauUf^ the poetrt/ and phUoMo- 
pht/ of the prcMcnt dntf^ prcncni her in truth, 
Kor slie is their trensiiry. Hlic possesses what 
they finil, revnils wliiit Wwy iHseiiver, honiite- 
ously yielfU fill that they /^iiiii. Their thouffhtn 
are her commnntcatioftn : she fills their iiiiiul.** 

" Knlipfhtened by his world, guided nrid re- 
strained by its mute laws, man achieves some 
knowledge, and acquires some wisdom and 
strength. Left to himself lie were utterly 
without resource, a blind soul groping in 
an empty void. Man becomes strong only in 
the strength of nature; for he is sustained 
by her verities. She is his coadjutor and part- 
ner in the enterprise of life. On the other hand, 
nature hat meaning and highest worth onhf in 
relation to the man she evolxxn. She bloomt 
into ffdl significance onhf in his spirit. For 
spirit holds together what else were scattered, 
overcoming the discreteness of time and space 
and circumstance. Only where there is mind is 
there order, or beauty, or purpose, or signifi- 
cance.*' (Pp. 2;i6f., 145f. Italics mine.) 

One of the most brilliant and compelling state- 
ments of this truth has been made by Prof. L. 
P. Jacks. lie points out the significance of the 
fact that a philosophy of the universe must in- 
clude itself as one of the things to be explained. 
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" The type of thinker too commonly met with 
to-flny is one who violently seizes ii point of 
view outside the prohlem he is seeking; to An- 
swer, and Iniilds for himself a crow's nest of oh- 
servntion on territory and out of material se- 
cretly Blched from the object of his inquiry." 
This omission of the philosopher himself, this 
suppression of an important factor in the situa- 
tion, is not simply pardonable modesty ; it 
" turns out on nearer view to be mere defective 
logic." " We ask the philosopher, who explains 
how all things come in, not to forget to. explain 
how he happens to come in himself, and what 
in the total prtNluctiou is the significance of his 
part. The secret of the Universe being, for in- 
stance, matter and force, is it a fact of no sig- 
nificance that the Universe has somehow nmn- 
aged to find out and publish its own secret, and 
to grow hilarious, contented, pessimistic, or he- 
roically defiant, as the case may be, over the dis- 
covery? . . . What kind of a Universe is that • 
which contains, as this Universe undoubtedly 
does contain, Mr. Herbert Spencer's • Synthetic 
Philosophy '? How is our conception of Na- 
ture affected if wc arc to admit that Haeckel, 
T. H. Green, James Martineau, with all their 
speculations, arc natural products? Or when 
Huxley discovers that Nature is indifTcrent to . 
the moral needs of man, what is that in Huxley 
which makes the discovery,, and what is the dis- 
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covcry itsdf? Do these full outside of Niitiire 
or inside? .If inside, what shall we tliink of r 
Nature which in the fulUioss of time is ahic to 
produce a brilliant essay on her own shortcom- 
ings, and advise men how best to hear themselves 
in consequence? If, on the other hand, Iluxlcy 
and his works fall dutside of Nature and have 
nothing to do with her, then to what or to whom 
do they belong? Were Iluxlcy to admit, as 
probably he would have done, that, after all, the 
* Romanes Lecture ' is Nature's doing, then, 
wc must ask, is she afso responsible for the very 
different view of herself put forward in lyiar- 
tineau's * Study of lieligion,* and, in addition 
to that, for the attempt to reconcile these con- 
tradictions which we call Hegelian?"* Kither 
these men view the world ah fijrtra, like the God 
of Deism, and are mere spectators of a cosmos 
in which they have no lot or part, or they arc 
themselves organic elements in the whole. In 
the latter case, our conception of Nature is 
necessarily transformed. A logical Monism 
can escape facing the fact that Nature actually 
does " confess her moral indifTerencc by Huxley, 
proclaim her moral concern by Martineau, and 
strive to reconcile the discord by Hegel.** If 
Haeckel explains the Universe and leaves out 
himself and his philosophy, he is only a dualist 
after all. But if we sec clearly that sucli a pro- 
t The Alchemy of Thought P. 83 f. 
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ccciurc is logically impossible, then " there is no 
escaping the conclusion that it is the Universe 
' itself by means of Ilaeckel, and not Ilaeckel 
apart fron* the Universe, which answers its own 
riddles in the systematic and intelligent manner 
of the German biologist. And thfit discovery 
will send you further than Ilaeckel in search of 
light." That is, if the Universe is really one, 
it thinks through the philosophers and through 
them produces a variety of self-expressions, and 
it follows absolutely that ** every form of Mon- 
ism implies that the Universe is self-conscious." 
Thought is thus rewarded when it is comprehen- 
sive and thorough-going. The conclusions it 
n*achcs prove to be in accord with what the best 
of our race have felt to be true. In the admira- 
ble words of Prof .. Jacks, lhi« "doctrine, far 
from being novel, can claim a witness wherever 
Heligion and reflective Conscience have found a 
voice. \ Thus saith the I^rd ' is ever the word 
of the Prophet: 'Thus thinks the Whole' is 
but the deeper implication of the Prophet's cry. 
' Our wills arc ours to make them Thine ' ; and 
Thought is ours for no other end. Were the 
second false, the first could not be true. 
Thought, like morality, must lose in order to 
find; and in surrendering her insight to the 
AIl-of-Things, she achieves on lighter terms a 
victory won in other spheres at tlw cost of 
agony and bloody sweat* Wc arc not here 
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straining after fnr-fctdicd and iiiihcnrcl-of 
thingH; wc arc repeating. our daily confeHHions 
and moving among our mont faniiliiir thoughts. 
Witli impeded utterance and a slightly foreign 
accent, philosophy is here s|)eaking the lan- 
guage which ever flows from the lips of lie- 
ligipn with the easy music of a mother-tongue.*' 
To some such view, a consistent and thorough- 
going pliilosophy of evolution nmst eventually 
come. It seems to me that logic not only per- 
mits it, but compels it. If we have no life that 
is not natural, then the divinrst prayer of the 
divincst man in history is but the world-life he- 
c(>mc conscious and articulate. Naturalism, 
wheii consistently carried out, is transflgured 
and becomes a religious philosoph}'. For wc 
now sec that it does not mean that man is swal- 
lowed up in a process that goes mechanically 
on, but rather that he nuist change his concep- 
tion of that process, since, he is its outt*ome. 
Put together the two things that belong to- 
gether, man and the universe, and then con- 
sider what kind of a universe it is that is flow- 
ering out into a human world of thought and 
love and righteousness, of peace, hope and joy. 
Materialism is forever dead, for all that ever 
made it possible was the fact that in construct- 
ing it only that part of nature which lies be- 
low the realm of life and conscious purpose, of 
aspiration and creative genius, was taken into 
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iiccoiint. But A pliilnsophy that docH not take 
luiinan llfo anions itH ilata, that in itn formation 
j^orcH nil hut the physical aspects* of exi-stenre 
and when formed in applied to the cxphination 
of the hi^lier vaIucm, \h by that very fnc^ con- 
demned and henceforth ridicidouH. 

Nevertheless^ there is n very serious difficulty 
in the way of this view, one which I have not 
helieviHl insuperable, but is very difficult to re- 
solve. It is this: Evolution is not alouf^ a 
single. line. We may be the terminal twi^ on 
a certain branch of the ^reat tree of life^ but 
there arc other branches. Nature has pro- 
duced not only the splendid men and women we 
' know, but she has made the ti/^cr and the 
•microbes of diphtheria and tuberculosis. Fur- 
thermore, we cannot explain other species as 
imperfect sta/;es of development. Microbes and 
ti^*rs are liot on the way to become men. As 
Herj^son remarks, '* it is abundantly evident 
that the. rest of nature is not for the sake of 
man : wc stru^^le like the other species, wc have 
strup^j^led against the other species. Moreover, 
if the evolution of life had encountered other 
accidents in its course, if, thereliy, the current 
of life had Ikcu otherwise dividedy wc should 
have been, physically and morally, far diflTcrcnt 
from what wc arc. For these reasons it would 
Im* wrong to regard humanity, such as wc have 
it before our cyc8» as prefigured in the cvolu- 
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tlonAry movement. It cnniint cvoii lie Haul- to 
l)c the outcome of the whole of evolution, for 
evolution Ihim been accomplislie<I on several di- 
verj^'nt linen, and while the human .speciefl ix 
at the end of one of them, other lincH have been 
followed with other ftpeeies at their end.** (C. 
K. 265.) 

Now it In extremel^r curiouM that Rergson 
Khould in thin paragraph ko clearly state the 
difliculty with which many of us have long 
wrestled in vain and so decisively reject our 
interpretation of evolution, and yet on the very 
same pAgc show how that difficulty is to he re- 
solved and give, in a more adequate form, a re- 
statement of that intei*pretatibn. To my mind, 
this page is one of the most interesting and 
valuahlc in the whole history of philosophy, as 
it indicates a way of escape from one of the 
most disquieting of antinomies. It is as fol- 
lows ; 

'* It is in a quite different sense that we hold 
humanity to be the ground of evolution. From 
our point of view, life appears in its entirety as 
an immense wave which, starting from a cen- 
ter, spreads outwards, and which on almost the 
whole of its circumference is stopped and con- 
verted into oscillation: at one single point the 
obstacle has been forced, the impulsion has 
passed freely. It is this freedom that the hu- 
man form registers. Everywhere but in man. 
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consciouRncss has had to come to a stnml; in 
iiifin alone it has kept on its way. Man, then, 
continues the vital movement indefinitely, al- 
though he does not draw along with him all that 
life carries in itself. On other lines of evolu- 
tion there luivc traveled other tendencies which 
life implied, and of which, since everything in- 
terpenetrates, man has, doubtless, kept some- 
thing, but of which he has kept only very lit- 
tle, li tM OM if a vague and farmUitM hcing^ 
vhom vsc may call, as we wUl, man or superman, 
had sovght to realize himaelf, and had tucceeded 
onhf htf abandoning a pari of himself on the 
ttatf. The losses are represented by the rest 
of the animal world, and even by the vegetable 
worlds at least in what these have that is posi- 
tive and above the accidents of evolution. 

*' From this point of view, the discordances of 
which nature ofTers us the spectacle are singu- 
larly weakcnetl. Tlic organized world as a 
whole becomes as the soil on which was to grow 
either man himself or a being who morally nmst 
resemble him. The animals, however distant 
they may be from our species, however hostile to 
it, have none the less been useful traveling com- 
panions, on whom consciousness has unloaded 
whatever encumbrances it was dragging along, 
and who have enabled it to rise, in man, to 
heiglits from which it sees on unlimited horison 
open again before it. It is true that it hat not 
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only Abnndonccl ciini1)crsoinc hufrftufrc on the 
wny ; it Imn iiUo Imd to give up vaIuhIiIc goodK. 
Consciousness, in nmn, in prc-cniincntly intel- 
lect. It might have been, it ought, so it seeniN» 
to have been also intuition. Intuition and in- 
tellect represent, two opposite directions in the 
work of consciousness: intuition goes in the very 
direction of life, intellect goes in the inverse di- 
rection, and thus finds itself naturally in ac- 
cordance with the movement of matter. A com- 
])letc and perfect humanity woidd he that in 
which these two forms of conscious activity 
should attain their full development.*' (C. E. 
266-7.) 

The italics in this passage are Hergson's own, 
but most of the other sentences are deserving of 
equal emphasis. For we arc here told that hu- 
M/initt/ it after all '* the gtrmnd of evolution^** 
that it is as if the great life had sought to 
realize itself, but its content was so rich that it 
was found impracticable to express the whole in 
our species. Just as no one of us can develop 
all of .the latent potentialities of our child- 
hood, as no man can hope to be a successful 
prize fighter and a great scholar, an Arctic or 
African explorer, a statesman, poet, 6nancier, 
social leader, expert in scientific research and 
administrator of great estates all together, as 
personal development cannot proceed in all di- 
rections at once,, so is it with the great life 
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of which wc arc partial munifcstationR. As 
chlorophyl-bcaring organisms could not be de- 
veloped into good animals, a division of. labor 
was necessary which resulted in Ihc vegetable 
and animal worlds. The two tendencies not be- 
ing able to evolve together, each has gone its. 
way. Evolution is thenceforth in two directions. 
Still Hergson himself admits that one of these is 
fundamental. lie says: ** Rut if, from the 
very first, in making the explosive, nature had 
for object the explosion, it is the evolution of 
the animaU rather than that of the vegetable^ 
that imUcaten^ on the whote, the fundamental 
direction of life,** (Italics mine. C. E., 116.) 
As the storing of solar energy by separating 
atoms of carbon and oxygen was a function 
which .could not well be performed by animals 
which were to keep •• tfu fundamental direction 
of lifCi* the plants were specialized for that 
work, and the animaU Continued in the upward 
path. Rut the remaining possibilities were still 
HO ninnerous, that it. was impracticable to realize 
them in one species. One can- no more be all 
kinds of an animal at once than one can at the 
same time be a highly devcl6pc<l -animal and 
plant. The case is not difTercnt with the mind. 
Our intellectual development has been possible 
only at the partial sacrifice of our instinctive 
and intuitional possibilities* Still, humanity is 
actually the highest product that in the nature 
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of tlic CAftC WAS possible. Altlioiiprh wg nrc far 
from tlic ideal of " a complete nm! perfect hu- 
manity in which the two forms of conscious ac- 
tivity should Attain their full development^'* the . 
situation is not hopeless. For, says Rcrgson, 
man has kept something of everything he has 
lost, eyen if he has in some cases kept only very 
little. And there arc in us still the rudiments 
of the intuitional powers which are what we need 
to round out and complete our mental Irfe. In- 
deed, to show us what we have lost and how wc 
may recover it, is precisely the Berprsonian con- 
ception of the function of philosophy. 

What is now the result? We have scrupu- 
lously avoided forcing upon Bergson an arbi- 
trary interpretation, and have aimed simply at 
getting at his meaning and the necessary im- 
plications of his doctrine, only to. find that he 
merely qualifies, but does not really reject, what, 
we have shown to be the meaning of evolution. 
He himself says that *' the organized world as 
a whole Incomes as the soil upon which was to 
grow either man himself or a being who morally 
must resemble him." In spite of our necessary 
losses by the way, and our incomplete and frag- 
mentary nature now, kc haxH! yet kept " the 
fnnda/inental direction of lifc^** and in us thifl 
great life has risen " to hcight$ from which it 
gees an unlinUted horizon open again before it" 
We have escaped the dangers that have over* 
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whelmed a11 our compnnionn on the great 
march ; wc have attained to the freedom toward 
which life has moved from the beginning; and 
we are fttill the thorougltfarc througli whicl) life 
advances to unknown and unknowable possibil- 
ities. The great adventure is not over, there 
is hope of beating down all remaining resist- 
ances and clearing the most formidable obsta- 
cles, ** perhaps even dcath*^ As wc look off 
into the blue, wc may face the future with cour- 
age and hope. ** Now are wc the children of 
(fod, and it doth not yet appear what wc shall 
be.'* And when wc survey the past, the long 
ages when lower types contended with each 
other for the niastcry, when wc try to picture 
to ourselves the struggle and the suffering, wc 
get some feeble sense of the ** cost of the hu- 
man.** ■ Biological reflection thus fills with new 
meaning the words of Paul, — "The earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for th(^ re- 
vealing of the Rons of God.** 



CHAPTER XV 

RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

BERGSONIAN CONCEPTION OF 

EVOLUTION {Concluded) 

If this icicologicnl interpretation of evolution 
proves to be tlic most niitunil and rational wc 
Clin tliink of, it is a very great matter. For 
there can hardly be any question that the think- 
ing of educated people is to be more and more 
along evolutionary lines, and this for the 
simple reason that such thinking is the most 
cfTectivc. All fruitful work in science, in so- 
ciology, history and philosophy, is performed 
by those who view the subjects studied as 
phases of development. On the other hand, the 
religious needs of most people are deep and in 
many cases imperious, and a religious view of . 
the world seems to involve teleology. Tliat is, 
the aspiring life of men flourishes most when they 
arc able to believe that, in some sense, the good 
is the cause of things, that reality is not a 
rigid mechanism but a life, the nature of which 
is akin to what wc reverence and love. When 
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ftcicncc, whidi in to-day regarded an an au- 
thority; is supposed to negative such a view, 
there is a painful schism in our lives. In such 
a case, men feel that t]iey must give up either 
science or religion or keep them far apart in 
their minds. The first of these alternatives is 
often iinpossihle, while the latter is always dif- 
ficult and dangerous. A life so divided is de- 
prived of its peace, its natural joyousness and 
its normal strength. The ideal unificntion of 
life takes jtlace ichcn the thoughtfi that tteeni 
to us the viost true are seen to have religious 
significance. It is for this reason that a final- 
istic or teleological interpretation of evolution 
is so important. This is the dominant thought 
scheme, and it is therefore a great event in tlic 
history of thought when a thinker, a seer who 
•looks at the vast process with fresh eyes, tells 
us that there is a meaning in evolution, that 
our lives are not mere cpiphenomcna, mean and 
transitory by-pro<luctH, but that they give the 
whole process its significance. 

It is perfectly true, however, that some of 
the clearest jninds find Bergson's statement un- 
satisfactory. He is so reserved, so un theologi- 
cal in his mode of expression, and some of his 
statements denying ordinary teleology arc so 
sweeping, that religious minds feel uncertain 
whether he is an enemy or a friend. Their at- 
titude is well expressed by the English states- 
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man Bnlfour: "TIiIh free conNciousncM piir- 
HiicN no finiil end* it followH no pn*(ictcriiiincd 
design. ... It in ignorant not only of \\h 
courHe, but of its goul; and for tlic Kuflioient 
reason that, in M. Bcrgson's view, these things 
are not only unknown but unknowable. . . . 
Creation, freedom, will, — these doubtless arc 
great things ; but wc can not lastingly admire 
them unless we know their drift.** ^Ir. Ralfour 
is also like many other readers of the French 
philosopher in the obvious reluctance with 
M'hicli he makes the criticism, while confessing 
his gratitude to the . eminent thinker, and 
frankly acknowledging his admiration for 
*' this brilliant experiment in philosophic con- 
struction.*' The Rev. Charles F. Dole doubt'- 
less expresses the very natural perplexity of 
many, and their dissatisfaction with the the- 
ological vagueness of Rergson's thought, when 
he writes, — 

" Rcrgson does not even try to tell us who 
God is, nor does he appear to have any use for 
the word. Rut he afHrms his conviction of a 
mystery, more or less purposeful, but indescril>- 
able, and somewhat blind, which lies behind, and 
acts through, all the tortuous processes of evolv- 
ing life. Has this mystery (or God) ahy moral 
character, that wc may reverence it, or love it, 
or trust in its wisdom or goodness? Can it be 
truly said to love mani or care for man? Be- 
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fore Hiic'h qiiONtions wc stiinri an agnpsticfl, so 
fur as Hcrgson throws any light." 

To this one might reply thnt the objection as 
to the absence of purpose in tlie life impulse is 
put too strongly. The critics might be re- 
minded that Bergson, in one of his frequent 
sunnharies, says, *' I see in the whole evolution 
of life on our planet an effort of this essentially 
creative force to arrive, by traversing matter, 
at something which is only realized in man, and 
which, moreover, even in man, is realized only 
imperfectly.'* If the full meaning of this state- 
ment, which is by no means an isolated one, but 
is truly representative of his thought, is com- 
prehended, it is clear that Bergson has himself 
answered these critics. If the great life is 
striving towards something which is but imper- 
fectly realized in humanity's highest types, it 
cannot be purposeless after all. Still, this an- 
swer does not satisfy, for the ))hi]osophcr has 
been so emphatic in rejecting finalism as ordi- 
narily understood that, despite his quali^cations, 
he is naturally regarded as the opponent of all 
finalism. 

Jt would, I think, be more to the point to say 
that what he rejects is the idea that life is the 
realization of a fixed plan, the mechanical ad- 
herence to a fixed order. The motto of those 
who would live in his spirit might be *^ Room for 
life!'* He will not admit the mechanistic 
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So the present essay docs not aim at resolving 
at once th<^ greatest problems. It simply de- 
sires to define the mctliod and to permit a 
glimpse, on some essential points, of the pos- 
sibility of its application.'* (C.E. XIV.) More 
important, then, than the question, what results 
hns Rergson reached through his method, is the 
question, what can we do with it? And in seek- 
ing an answer, it is natural to enquire into its 
history. Has it ever been used to good pur- 
pose? Rcrgson himself replies that it is 

. through intuition that the great advances in 
philosophy have licen made and the great works 
of art pro<]uced. " Philosophizing,'* he tells us, 
"just consists in placing <me*s self, by an effort 
of intuition^ in the interior of concrete reality." 

^Ilere and there in history have been men who 
have been splendidly endowed not only with that 
fragment of mind which we call intellect, in the 
narrow sense, but who have also had the power 
of vision, who have l)een able to install themselves 
within the great current of cosmic life and, so 
to speak, coincide with it for a few moments and 
get a glimpse of its flow. For an instant, the 
rhythm of their lives has been one with that of 
the cosmic spirit, of the creative activity, and 
they have felt the life of the whole, and known 
the heart of reality. In such rare experiences, 
the artist sees his ideal, and the philosopher 
gets that yision of the truth which is his con- 
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tribution to the world. There is no duraVile 
nystcin thnt is not, at least in some of its parts, 
vivined hy intuition. To he sure, what comes 
in this WH^'muHt l)c put to the proof, it numt lie 
f:riticised, tested by logic, ma<le intelligible to 
others, and finally incorporated into the great 
body of constructive thought. 

TUq intuitive method is not easy to use. It 
is difficult to *' put our being back into our will, 
ami our will itself into the impulsion it pro- 
longs, to feel that reality is a perpetual growth, 
a creation pursued without end." The experi- 
ence never lasts long, but its value has no rela- 
tion' to its duration. 

" We cnnnot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the bcnrt resides, 
The spirit blowcth nnd is still, 
In mystery our soul abides: 
But tasks in hours of insight wilKd 
Can be through hours of gloom fulHIKd." 

*' Intuition, if it could be prolonged beyond a 
few instants, would not only make the philos- 
opher agree with his own thought, but also all 
philosophers with each other. Such as it is, 
fugitive and incomplete, it is, in each system, 
what is worth more than the system and sur- 
vives it." 

The same thing is true of art, which Bergson 
says ** is certainly only a more direct vision of 
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reality." Win i the philosopher has said on 
this subject, in the third chapter of his book on 
** Laugliter/' is one of the most interesting and 
sug^*stivc things he has written, lie there 
shows that we might all l)c transcendent ar tints, 
were it not for our utilitarian bias luid practical 
habit of mind. Indee<l, if we could enter into 
intimate communion with things and with our- 
selves, art would be useless, for then " our soul 
would continually vibrate in perfect accord with 
nature. Our eyes, aided by memory, would 
carve out in space and fix in time the most in- 
imitable of pictures. Hewn in the living mar- 
ble of the human form, fragments of statues, 
beautiful as the relics of antique statuary, would 
strike the passing glance. Deep in our souls 
we should hear the strains of our inner life's un- 
broken melody, — a music that is ofttimes gay, 
but more frequently plaintive and always origi- 
nal. All this is around and within us, and yet 
no whit of it do we distinctly perceive. Be- 
tween nature and ourselves, nay, between our- 
selves and our own consciousness a veil is 
interposed : a veil that is dense and opaque for 
the common herd, — thin, almost transparent, 
for the artist and the poet." 

The trouble with the most of us is not that 
wc arc not practical enough, but that we arc 
such pragmatists, such hardened utilitarians, 
and arc so completely convcntionalizedi that in* 
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ftiead of seeing actual ihingA wc URually '* con- \ 
fine ourselves to reading the labels affixed to ' 
them." Wc have our system of classiBcation 
into which everything must frOf the individuality 
of things escapes us, and we arc offended at new 
thoughts and original people. Wc even try to 
he conventional and socially proper even in our 
griefs. - The spontaneous life is not allowed to 
well up within, but wc arc always asking our- 
selves wimt we think that other people think that 
wc ought to think. The artist obeys his inner 
prompting. lie dares to live, to see things as 
they are and not as they must lie to conform 
to the traditional notion of the socially useful. 
*' Poetic imagination is but a fuller view of real-! 
ity." *' Art is a breaking from society and a^ 
return to a pure nature." 

Shakespeare, c, (/., was a master in the use of 
the intuitive method. lie succeeded in placing 
himself by sympathy back in the great tide that 
bears us on, he felt and lived in imagination the 
many tendencies implicit within it. The same 
man could not l)c Macbeth, Hamlet. Othello, 
King Lear and the rest, but the great dramatist 
was able to identify himself with tlic life that , 
might }uwc been any of these characters. The 
true artist thus retraces the stream of life till 
he reaches and *' lays hold of the potential in the 
real, and takes up what nature hat left as a 
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mere outline or Bkctclrin liis soul, in order to 
innke of it a finished work of art.'* 

The great moral leaders of the race, . I do 
not mean the ethical theorists, have also been • 
men of vision. And so sure have they been that 
they saw truly that, in describing what they 
have seen, they have assumed to be spokesmen . 
of reality itself. ** Thus sayeth the Lord,*' the 
way the prophets begin their messages, is a per- 
fectly natural mode of expression for men who 
feel that their life in its depths is one vith the 
cosmic spirit, who understand that to speak the 
truth is not merely to utter a private opinion 
but to say what the universe is saying. This 
does not mean that they are not often mistaken. 
In fact, the greatest prophets of Israel were 
sometimes mistaken, but usually when they as- 
sumed to speak of world politics and other mat- 
ters beyond the scope of their moral vision. 
The ideal prophet, the great spokesman of the 
moral consciousness and revealer of the truths 
that come through insight, is Emerson. The 
young people who come under his influence do 
not ask him for his credentials when he speaks 
to them of truth, sincerity, self-reliance, com- 
pensation, character and spiritual laws. For 
when he has pointed out great principles, others 
see th^m for themselves. His incomparable 
service is that he deepens and develops moral 
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inNi^lit; he helps us to kcc. Ar wc rend liini, 
we are conscious of Icnrning much, and yet wc 
realize that we have learned notliing absolutely 
new. For nil that he enables us to see with 
such beautiful clcamesM, we are conscious of hav- 
ing known in sonic dumb or inarticulate way 
before. Tlie life was there, but . it had not 
reached the stn^ of self-consciousness. But 
when Emerson holds up the moral ideal, we in- 
stantly know that that is what we have implicitly 
loved. Of every great seer we may truly and 
reverently say what is said of the master of the 
spiritual life, — -" In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men." As IVrartineau says, 
" Am I admit l(*d to the company of greater and 
))uror men, who move among the upper springs 
of life; who aim at what has scarcely visited my 
dreams; who hold themselves, with freest sacri- 
fice, at the disposal of affections known to mc 
only by momentary flash; who rise above the 
fears that darken me, and do the duties that 
shame me, and bear the sorrows that break mc 
down? 1*he whole secret and sanctity of life 
seem to burst upon mc at once ; and I find how 
near the ground is the highest I have touched, 
and how the steps of possibility ascend, and 
pass away, and lose themselves in heaven. This 
is the discipline, the divine school, for the un- 
folding of our moral nature, — the appeal of 
character without to character within. The 
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Rncrcd poem of our own Itcnrts, with itn passion- 
ate hymns, its quiet prayers, is writ in invis- 
ihle ink; and only 'when the lamp of other lives 
brings its warm light near do the lines steal out, 
ami give their music to the voice, their solemn 
meaning to the soul.*' From all this, it is clear 
that the higher life of humanity, all ilmt in us 
M'hich makes us admirable and dear to one 
another, is awakened, stimulated, inspired and 
sustained by those masters of the in^Alitivc meth- 
ods, the prophets of the race. 

What Dcrgson himself would say to this, I 
do not know. But it seems to me a legitimate 
application of his philosophy. If his ideas arc 
true, men will not only read his books but, in 
\\\o light of thorn, thry will also rr-read human 
history. This is true of all the Inmks of tlio 
first order. Rut we have his explicit statement 
that the poets arc among those who penetrate 
most deeply into the nature of reality. If, then, 
wc turn to the great poets, wc ought to be able 
to learn from them what wc would sec if, like 
them, wc were more able to use the intuitive 
method which Bcrgson recommends. In otiicr 
words, in their musical speech wc ought to find 
a confirmation of the vision of life which the 
philosopher has strained the resources of the 
most wonderful prose speech to express. And 
in them, wc shall see most clearly the religious 
significance of his philosophy. Opening a 
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volume of Wordsworth and turning to " Lines 
on Tin tern Abbey," we seem to be reading Berg- 
son triinslatcd in English poetry: 

" Nor less, I trust, 
To tlicm I inny. Iinvc owed nnotlicr gift, 
or aspect more sublime; Uint blessed mood, 
in which the burden of the mystery. 
In whicli the heavy and weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 
Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood. 
In M'hieh the aflfcctions gently lead us on, — 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we arc laid asleep 
In body,, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things." 

HMic Inst three lines almost startle one who 
is familiar with Bergson's pages ; with his in- 
Kistencc that instinct, which becomes intuition 
when it is developed, is sympathy; and with 
liis admonition to place ourselves back in the 
primitive impulsion so that we can feel our- 
selves one with it and sec its nature. 

What is it, then, that Wordsworth sees in 
such inspired moments? In the same poem, he 
tells us that the passionate joy in the colors 
and forms of beautiful natural scenes which 
he had felt as a boy had subsided. The time 
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had passed for his youthful feeling and love of 
nature. 



" That had no need of a remoter charm^ 
By thought supplied, nor Any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye." 

Still he does not mourn the loss for which 
there was abundant recompense. 

" For I hAvc lenmcd 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hrnring oftentimes 
The still, sad mubic of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of am)>lc power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
or elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
\V1iose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean- and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 

What is this but the intuition of the costpic 
spirit or life? What is thi« experience but 
the perennial source of religion? If Bcrgson 
ever seriously, takes up the study of religion, 
I venture to believe that he will be surprised 
and delighted at the many noble passages 
such as this which may be found in English 



poetry. If Samuel Johnson, for instance, had 
been tlic philosoplicr's disciple, how could he 
have better expressed both his spirit and his 
general world-view than in the noble lines : 

" Life of ngcs^ richly poured, 

Lo%'c of God, unspent and f rce> 
Flowing in the ])rophct's word 
And the people's liberty! 

Xc%'cr wns to chosen rncc 

That unstinCcd tide confined; 
Thine is c\'cry time and place, 

Fountain sweet of heart and mind. 

Breathing in the thinker's creed, 

Pulsing in the hero's blood, 
Nerving simplest thought and deed, 

Freshening time with truth and good, 

Consecrating art and song, 

Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 

From the sacred limits baek, — 

I 
I 

Life of Ages, richly poured. 
Love of God, unspent and free. 

Flow still in the prophet's word 
And the people's liberty I " 

Wordsworth makes repeated efforts to de- 
scribe his experiences in the inoineiits» which 
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were rare even for him, wlien he pArtially suc- 
ceeded in using that part of the mind which is 
not intellect, but its complement. Thus, in 
" The Frcludc " he writes : 

" Gently did my soul 
Put off her \'cil, and sclf-trnnsmuted, stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 
While on I walked, a comfort seemed to touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate: 
Strength came where weakness was not known to he. 
At least not felt; and restoration came 
Like an intruder knocking at the door 
Of unacknowlcdgt*d weariness.*' 

Now tills was not simply the enjoyment of a 
quiet evening, for he continues : 

'■ Of that external seriic that round me lay, 

Ijttlc, in this abstraction, did I see, 

Remembered less; but I had inward hopes 

And swellings of the spirit, was rapt and soothed, 

Conversed with promises, had glimmering views 

How life pervades the undreaying mind ; 

How the immortal soul with Godlike ]>owcr 

Informs, creates, thaws the dccficst sleep 

That time can lay upon her; how on earth, 

Man, if he do but live the light 

Of high endeavors, daily spreads abroad 

His being armed with strength that cannot fail." 

The reader of Bcrgson's first work, "Time 
and Free Will," a master-work in psycholog- 
ical analysis, will remember descriptions of in- 
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troftpcctive experiences which differ from this 
chiefly in that they are expressed in the tech- 
nical language of science. Take these words 
from " Creative Evolution," p. 199, " Let us 
then concentrate attention on that which we 
have that is at the same time the most removed 
from externality and the least penetrated with 
intellectuality. Let us seek, in the depths of 
our experience, the point where we feel ourselves 
most intimately within our own life. It is into 
jnirc duration that wc then plunge back, a 
duration in which the past, always moving on, 
is swelling unceasingly with a present that is 
absolutely new." Head further what he has to 
say about the interpenetration of our experi- 
ences, the undifferentiated nature of 'our life 
as wc draw nearer the source whence it un- 
ceasingly shoots forth, the vagueness of the 
tendencies that will become clear in the life of 
action. Now turn to the ** Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality " and read the same thing. 
Wordsworth there speaks of 

4 . . " those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fnllings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
>foving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 

But for those first affectionf, 
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Tho5c slinclowy rrcollrctioiis^ 
\Vliicli,.l>c they wlint tlicy mny, 
Arc yet the foiiiit/iiii light of nil our dny, 
Arc yet a master liglit of all our seeing." 

There arc probably few with the power of 
appreciation of what is great in literature who 
would say that there is any prose in any 
language more excellent than Bcrgson's; but, 
though poetry and prose are incommensurable, 
those who care both for philosophy and noble 
speech must achnit that the poet has equaled 
the philosopher in the beauty of the expression 
which he has given of their common vision. 

In a fonner chapter, I was speaking of the 
way our conceptual thought interferes with 
our perceptions, so that we call the grass green 
because we think it is and must always be so. 
Bergfion and Wordsworth both make a great 
deal of the kindred fact that custom and habit 
and intellectual bias hinder our native power 
of insight. The poet thus addresses the child, 

" Thou best philosopher,. who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage; thou eye among the blind, 
• • • • • • • . 

On whom those truths do rest 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find/' 

This beautiful phase of life will swiftly pass^ 
nnd the child become conventionalized and in- 
tcllectualized like the rest of us. 
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" Full Hooii tliy soul sliall Itnvc tier earthly freight, 

And ciifttom lie upon thee witli a weight, 
. Ilcnvy an frost, nnd deep almost an life!" 

It thus uppciirs timt into art and philosoplty, 
as into the Kingdom of Ilcavcn, we can enter 
only by becoming as little children. 

liobert Browning, because of his anti-in- 
tellectualifriii, was heavily handicapped in his 
work as a poet. His was the idealism, not of 
thouglit, but of love. Still, like everybody else, 
he happily failed of perfect consistency, and 
so occasionally reached the heights where 
poetry and philosophy arc seen to be but prose 
and poetic versions of the same world. lie tells 
us that God 

" Dwells in all 
I'rom life's minute beginnings, up at last 
To man — the coiisunmiation of this scheme 
. Of bring, the completion of this sphere of life/' 

Ifc has used his intuitive powers, and thus 
reports the experience: 

•• I knew. I felt . . • 

Wiint God is, what wc arc, 
What life is — how God tastes an -infinite joy 
In infinite ways: — one everlasting bliss, 
From whom nil being emanates, all power - 
Proceeds; in whom is life for evermore, 

' Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes.^ 
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When he looks within, he finds what the 
autlior of " Time and Free Will '* dechircs that 
he has found. The nearer we get to the springs 
of life, the deeper our sense of vague, undif- 
ferentiated and Mndeveloped tendencies or po- 
tentialities, 

" instincts iminAturc^ nil pur|)oscs unsure," 
together with 

" August nnticipntions, symbuls, types, 
Of ft dim splendor ever on before 
In thnt cternnl circle life pursues." 

Rut there is one more respect in which the spirit 
of Rrowning is like that of Rergson. For both 
life is first of all an aclvcnturc. The philoso- 
pher has a deep sense of the '* infinite richness •*• 
of life. He cannot hear the suggestion of a 
mechanical scheme. He rejects the suggestion 
of finality, even that of a plan, saying that ** the 
portals of the future remain wide open.*' Life 
is movement, creation, adventure. 

" Onwnrd, onwnrd, follow the glcnm." 

For the poet, life has been an enterprise, a 
series of conflicts and triumphs. Even his faith 
has been won, achieved. And when he leavcM 
us, it is as a happy warrior setting forth in 
search of new adventures: 

"Life's struggle having so far reached its term. 
Thence shall I pass^ approved 
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A man^ for aye removed • 

From the deve'opcil brute : a god though in the germ. 

And I shnil thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure, brave and new: 
. Fearless and unpcrplcxed 

When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to selcet, what armor to endue." 

Diivid* A. Wiisson's magnificent poems, " All's 
Wfll," nnd " Seen and Unseen," voice the exul- 
tation of A life that feels itNclf one with an all- 
conquering life. The following lines arc from 
the latter poem. The poet is on a sailing ves- 
sel, facing head winds, and though the vojragc 
lengthens out from days to weeks, he feels that 
his life is not like the bafltcd ship, but keeps itH 
course as it sails another sea. 

'* The winds that o*cr mv ocean run 
Ilraeh through all worlds beyond the sun; • 
Tlirough life ond deatli, through fate, through time. 
Grand breaths of God they sweep sublime. 

Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 
And, blowing, teach us how to steer; 
And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them' fair. 

O thou God*8 mariner, licart of mine! 
Spread' canvas to the airs' divine 1 
Spread sail 1 and let thy Fortune be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny. 
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Life lovcth life and good; tlicn trust 
Wlint most tlic spirit would, it must; 
Deep wislies, in the hcArt tlint be. 
Arc blossoms of Necessity. 

A thread of I«nw runs tlirougli thy prayer 
Stronger than iron cables are; 
And Love and rx>ngtng toward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the soul. 

So life must live, and Soul must sail, 
And Unscrn over Seen ))rcvail ; 
And all Goil's argosies. come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage or roar. 

And so. 'mid storm or calm, my bark 
With snowy wake still nears her mark; 
Cheerily the trades of being blow, 
And sweeping down the wind 1 go." 

In making these quotations from this beauti- 
ful poem,. I do. not, of course, mean to suggest 
that anything so triun^pluint in tone can be 
found in Bcrgson's writing. The point is that 
this is the tone of those mantcrg of the in'tuitive 
method^ the nobler pocts^ It is significant that, 
they and the prophets and religious leaders of 
the race have had the' intuition of a great life 
with which they have felt. their essential oneness, 
and throug^h this conscious unity have attained 
to a victorious, even exultant spirit, to strength 
and courage, gladness and peace. Tliis is 
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generally the tone of licalihy life, even when it 
IN not thoughtful. The pessimistti among 
))hiloHopherfi. and religious teachorH have nearly 
all been either Mick, or embittered by unhappy 
perNonal experienceH, or they have been sur- 
rininded by wretched social conditions. They 
have generalixed too widely from the exceptional 
and abnormal. The fact is that even con- 
ceptual thought, when it reaches a certain 
elevation, like healthy life begins to sing. 
Aristotle, usually so sober and judicious, the 
very type of the thinker, becomes dithyrambic 
when, in a famous passage in his " Metaphysics,'* 
and also in his " Ethics," he considers the blessed 
life of God, which is altogether such as the 
ihinker*H life is in his moments of rapt vision. 
So Kant, the critical philosopher par excellonoe, 
the unemotional analyzer of the mentiU ap- 
paratus, utters exclamations of enthusiasm 
when he considers the starry heavens and the 
moral Jaw. 

The greatest height human life can reach 
lies at the point where the intuitions of the 
cosmic life arc blended with the conceptual vie.w 
of the universe worked out by science, when each 
is interpreted in the light of the other and both 
are united in that philosophic view of reality 
tcIUch is the very truths and xehich^ became the 
truth it a vision of the good^ naturally and in- 
evitably expresses itself in noble and musical 
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